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PREFACE. 


^OO'KERr,  like  every  other  Art,  has 
been  moving  forzvarcl  to  Perfehiionby 
Jlozv  Degrees ; and,  though  the  Cooks  of  the 
lajl  Centuyy  boajied  of  having  brought  it  to 
the  higheji  Pitch  it  could  bear,  yet  we  find 
that  daily  Improvements  are  Jiill  making 
therem,  which  mufi  he  the  Cafe  of  every 
Art  depending  on  Fancy  and  fafe:  And 
though  there  are  fo  ma?ty  Books  of  this  Kind 
already  publijhed,  that  one  would  hardly 
think  there  could  be  Occafon  for  another ; 
yet  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  the  Readers  of 
this  Work  will  find,  from  a candid  Perufal, 
and  an  impartial  Comparifon,  that  our 
Pretenflons  to  the  Favours  of  the  Public  are 
not  ill  founded. 

fhe  Generality  of  Books  of  this  Kind  are 
fo  grouped  together,  without  Method  or 
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Order j as  to  render  them  exceedingly  in^ 
tricate  and  bewildering^  and  the  Receipts 
%vritten  with  fo  much  Carelejpnefs  and  In- 
accuracy^ as  not  only  to  render  them  ex- 
ceedingly perplexing^  hut  frequently  totally 
unintelligible.  In  this  Work^  however we 
hope^  that  Perfpicuity  and  Regularity  will 
be  feen  in  every  Step  we  have  taken.  We 
have  divided  the  whole  Book  into  feparate 
Parts,  and  thofe  Parts  into  Chapters ; fo 
that  the  Reader  has  only  to  look  into  the  • 
Contents,  and  he  will  there  find,  at  one 
View,  the  whole  of  that  Branch  of  Cookery 
he  77tay  want  to  confult.  I^he  Utility  of 
regularly  claffing  every  I^hing  m a Book  of 
this  Kind  is  too  obvious  to  need  Ary;wnents 

o 

to  fupport  it. 

T^be  greateji  Care  and  Precaution  have 
been  taken  to  admit  nothing  inelegant,  or 
prejudicial  to  the  Conjlitution,  in  any  of  the 
Receipts  in  this  Book ; and  we  have  not 
only  given,  in  the  Appendix,  a diJUnB  Sec- 
tion 
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tion  on  Culinary  'poifom^  but  have  .alfo^  m 
different  Parts  of  the  JVorh^  reminded  the 
Cooks  of  the  fad  Confe  'quences  of  not  keep- 
ing their  Coppers  and  Saucepans  properly 
tinned, 

* 

^s  this  Work  is  intended  for  the  life  of 
all  Ranks  in  general^  not  only  for  thofe  who 
have  attained  a tolerable  Knowledge  of 
Cookery  but  alfo for  thofe  who  are  but  young 
in  Experience^  we  have  occaftonally  given 
the  mof  fimple  with  the  mojl  fumptuous 
Dijhes^  and  thereby  direEied  them  hozv  pro- 
perly to  decorate  the  Table  of  either  the 
Peer  or  the  Mechanic, 

The  various  Branches  of  P of  yy  and  Con- 
feBionaryy  fuch  as  the  making  of  Pies 
and  Buddings^  Cakes^  Cujlards^  Jams  and 
Creams^  Jellies<i  Preferves  and  Conferves^ 
and  all  the  other  numerous  and  elegant 
Articles  of  that  Clafs^  as  well  as  the  Pre- 
paration of  Pickles  and  PreferveSy  and  the 
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j^rt  of  making  Wines  and  Cordials-,  are 
treated  under  diJiinSi  Heads,  and  rendered 
plain,  eafy,  and  familiar,  to  every  Capacity, 
We  JJjall  only  add,  that  neither  Labour , 
Care,  nor  Expence,  have  been  /pared  to 
make  this  Work  worthy  of  the  Eatronage 
of  the  Public, 
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ADVERTI  SEMENT 


THIRD  EDITION. 


HE  very  flattering  Preference  this 


Book  has  received,  is  an  indifpu- 
table  Proof  of  its  Superiority  over  every 
one  of  the  Kind  ; and  we  are  juftified  in 
this  Aflertion,  by  the  very  rapid  Sale  of 
the  two  former  numerous  Editions.  In 
order  to  preferve  fo  diftinguifliing  a 
Mark  of  public  Approbation,  we  have 


hot  only  carefully  revifed  the  whole 
Book,  but  have  enriched  it  with  the 
Addition  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  new  and  elegant  Receipts  in  the 
various  Branches  of  Cookery,  &c.  See. 
all  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  con- 
fidered  as  very  valuable  Improvenients. 
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THE 


LONDON 
ART  OF  COOKERY. 

..4» 

PART  I. 

Cookery  in  general. 


C II  A P.  I. 

INTRODUCTION.  ' 

IN  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  people  lived 
on  fruits  and  vegetable  productions,  as  they 
fucceeded  each  other  in  their  peculiar  feafons, 
and  Nature  was  their  only  cook.  The  produce 
of  the  earth,  trees,  and  hedges,  in  thofe  days, 
fupplied  the  inhabitants  with  both  food'  and 
fauce ; for  the  ftudied  embellilliments  of  art 
were  then  totally  unknown.  A healthful  and 
vigorous  conftitution,  moderate  exercife,  a 
W’holefome  and  odoriferous  air,  and  mind 
undidurbed  with  difappolnted  ambition,  or  the 
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anxious  cares'  of  avarice,  conftantly  fupplied 
them  with  that  appetite,  the  want  of  which 
is  fo  much  corfiplained  of  inthefedays  of  luxury 
and  refinement.  The  decays  of  nature  in  the 
expiring  periods  of  life,  were  the  only  infir- 
mities to  which  people  were  then  liable;  and 
though  their  limbs  fometimes  failed  to  per- 
form their  offices,  their  health  and  appetite, 
continued  with  them  till  life  was  no  more. 
In  this  rude,  but  natural  fiate,  the  food  of  man- 
kind is  faid  to  have  continued  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  years,  during  which  period,  the  cook 
and  phyfician  were  equally  unknown. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  at  what  period  man  ex- 
changed vegetable  for  animal  diet ; but  certain 
it  is,  that  he  no  fooner  began  to  feed  on  flefh, 
fowl,  and  fifli,  than  feafonings  of  fome  kind 
became  requifite,  not  only  to  render  fach  food 
the  more  pleafing  and  palatable,  but  alfo  to 
help  digefiion  and  prevent  putrefa(ftion.  Of 
thefe  feafonings,  fait  was  probably  the  firfi;  dif- 
covered;  though  fome  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  favory  roots  and  herbs  were  firfi:  in  ufe. 
Spices,  however,  fuch  as  ginger,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  by  degrees  came 
into  praftice,  and  the  whole  art  of  cookery 
gradually  improved,  till  it  reaped  its  prefent 
height  of  perfedlion. 
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INTRODUCTION.  3 
Boiling,  or  ftewing,  feems  to  have  been  the 
firft  mode  of  dreffing  in  the  early  periods  of 
culinary  invention  ; roafting,  or  broiling,  fuc- 
ceeded  nextj  and  beyond  thefe,  no  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  art  of  cookery  for 
feveral  centuries.  The  introdudlion  of  trade 
and  commerce  into  Europe,  foon  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  products  of  other  countries  ; 
and  rich  fruits  and  fpices,  which  the  winds 
wafted  to  us  from  the  remotefi:  regions  of  the 
globe,  were  foon  fought  after  with  fondnefs 
and  avidity.  Cookery,  pickling,  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  confe6lionary,  foon  became 
an  art,  and  was  as  methodically  fludied  as  the 
politer  fciences.  A regular  apprenticefliip  is 
now  ferved  to  it,  and  the  profelTors  of  it  are 
incorporated  by  charter,  as  forming  one  of  the 
livery  companies  of  |:.ondon.  Since  then 
cookery  muft  be  confidered  as  an  art,  we  lhall 
proceed  to  treat  of  its  different  branches  in 
regular  order,  and  begin  with  giving  proper 
diredions  for  marketing. 
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CHAP.  II. 

DireuHons  for  the  proper  choice  of  different  hinds  of 
' provifions. 

Beef. 

IN  the  choice  of  ox-beef,  obfcrve,  that,  if  the 
meat  be  young,  it  will  have  a fine  fmooth  open 
grain,  of  a pleafing  carnation  red,  and  very  tender; 
the  fat  mull:  be  rather  white,  than  yellow ; for  when 
-It  is  quite  yellow,  the  meat  is  feldom  good;  the 
fuet  muft  be  perfeflly  white.  The  grain  of  cow- 
beef  is  clofer,  the  fat  whiter  than  that  of  ox-beef, 
but  the  lean  has  not  fo  bright  a red.  The  grain  of 
bull-beef  is  ftill  clofer,  the  fat  hard  and  fkinny,  the 
lean  of  a deep  red,  and  has  a ftronger  fmell  than 
cither  cow  or  ox- beef; 

Mutton. 

IF  you  fqueeze  young  mutton  with  your  fingers, 
it  will  feel  very  tender ; but  if  it  be  old,  it  will  feel 
hard,  and  continue  wrinkled,  and  the  fat  will  be 
fibrous  and  claminy.  The  grain  of  ram-mutton  is 
clofe,  the  flefh  is  of  a deep  red,  and  the  fat  is  fpongy. 
The  fiefli  of  ev;e-mutton  is  paler  than  that  of  the 
v.Tather,  and  the  grain  is  clofer.  Moft  people  give 
the  preference  to  fhorE-fiianked  mutton. 

Lamb.  f 

THE  head  of  a lamb  is  good,  if  the  eyes  arc, 
bright  and  plump;  but  if  they  are  funk  and  wrinkled, 
it  is  Hale.  If  the  vein  in  the  neck  of  the  fore-quarter 
appear  of  a fine  blue,  it  is  frefli ; but  if  it  be  green 
or  yellow,  you  may  be  fure  it  is  ftale.  In  the  hind- 
quarter,  if  there  be  a faint  difagreeable  fmell  near 
the  kidney, ^or  if  the  knuckle  be  very  limber,  it  is 
not  good. 
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THE  flefh  of  a cow-calf  is  whiter  than  that  of  ^ 
bull,  but  the  flefh  is  not  fo  firmj  the  fillet  of  the  for- 
mer is  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  the  udder; 
if  the  head  be  frefh,  the  eyes  will  be  plump  j but  if 
ftale,  they  will  be  funk  and  wrinkled.  If  the  vein  in 
the  fhoulder  be  not  of  a bright  red,  the  meat  is  not 
frefh  j and  if  there  be  any  green  or  yellow  fpots  in  it, 
it  is  very  bad.  A good  neck  and  bread  will  be 
white  and  dry  j but  if  they  be  clammy,  and  look 
green  or  yellow  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  ftale.  The 
kidney  is  the  fooncft  apt  to  taint  in  the  loin,  and  if  it 
be  ftale,  it  will  be  foft  and  flimy.  A leg  is  good,  if 
it  be  firm  and  white;  but  bad,  if  it  be  limber,  anci 
the  flefh  flabby,  with  green  or  yellow  fpots. 

MEASLY  pork  is  very  dangerous  to  eat ; but 
this  ftate  of  it  is  eafily  dilcovered,  by  the  fat  being 
full  of  little  kernels.  If  it  be  young,  the  lean  will 
break  on  being  pinched,  and  the  fkin  will  dent,  by 
nipping  it  with  the  fingers ; the  fat,  like  lard,  will 
be  foft  and  pulpy.  If  the  rind  be  thick,  rough,  anc} 
cannot  be  nipped  with  the  fingers,  it  is  old.  If  the 
fiefli  be  cool  and  fmooth,  it  is  t’rdh ; but  if  it  be 
clammy,  it  is  tainted  ; and,  in  this  cafe,  the  knuckje 
part  will  always  be  the  worft. 

Hams. 

THOSE  are  the  beft  which  have  the  fliorteft 
fliank.  If  you  put  a knife  under  the  bone  of  a ham, 
and  if  it  come  out  clean,  and  fmell  well,  it  is  good  ; 
but  if  it  be  daubed  and  fmeared,  and  has  a dil- 
agreeable  fmell,  be  fure  not  to  buy  it. 

Bacon. 

I F bacon  be  good,  the  fat  will  feel  oily,  and  look 
' white,  and  the  lean  will  be  of  a good  colour,  and 
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fl:Ick  clofe  to  the  bone  ; but  it  is,  or  will  be  rufty  very 
foon,  if  there  be  any  yellow  ftreaks  in  the  lean.  The 
rind  of  young  bacon  i's  always  thinj  but  thick,  if  old. 

Brazvn^ 

THE  rind  of  old  brav/n  is  thick  and  hard;  but 
young,  if  moderate.  The  rind  and  fat  of  barrow 
and  fow  brawn  are  very  tender. 


Venijon. 

THE  fat  of  venifon  mulV,  in  a great  meafure, 
determine  your  choice  of  it.  If  the  fat  be  thick, 
bright,  and  clear,  the  clefts  fmooth  and  clofe,  it  is 
young;  but  a very  wide  tough  cleft,  (hews  it  is  old. 
Venifon  will  firft  change  at  the  haunches  and 
fhoLilders  ; run  in  a knife,  and  you  will  judge  of  it5 
newnefs  or  flalenefs,  by  its  fweet  or  rank  fmell.  If 
it  be  tainted,  it  will  look  greenifli,  or  inclining  to 
be  vary  black. 


Turkies. 


IF  a cock-turkey  be  young,  it  will  have  a fmooth 
black  leg,  with  a fliort  fpur;  the  eyes  will  be  full  and 
bright,  and  the  feet  limber  and  mqift ; but  you  muft 
carefully  obf;:rve,  that  the  fpurs  are  not  cut  or  feraped 
to  deceive  you.  When  a turkey  is  Hale,  the  feet  are 
dry,  and  the  eyes  funk.  The  fame  rule  will  deter- 
mine, whether  a hen-turkey  be  frefh  or  dale,  young 
or  old  ; with  this  difference,  that  if  fhe  is  old,  her 
legs  will  be  rough  and  red;  if  with  egg,  the  vent 
will  be  foft  and  open;  but  if  die  has  no  eggs,  the 
vent  will  be  hard. 


Cocks  and  Hens. 


THE  rpurs  of  a young  cock  are  Ihort;  but  the 
fame  precaution'will  be  as  ncceffary  here,  in  that 
point,  as  juft  obferved  in  the  choice  of  turkies. 
Their  vents  will  be  open,  if  they  are  dale;  but  clofe 
and  hard,  if  frefh.  Hens  are  always  bed  w'hen  full 
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cf  eggs,  and  juft  before  they  begin  to  lay.  The 
combs  and  legs  of  an  old  hen  are  rough  j but  fmooth 
when  young.  The  comb  of  a good  capon  is  very 
pale,  its  breaft  is  peculiarly  far,  and  it  has  a thick 
belly,  and  a large  rump. 

Geeje. 

A yellow  bill  and  feet,  with  but  few  hairs  upon 
tliem,  are  the  marks  of  a young  goofe  j but  thefe 
are  red  when  old.  The  feet  will  be  limber,  if  it  be 
frefh,  but  ftiff  and  dry,  if  old.  Green  geefe  are  in 
feafon  from  May  or  June,  till  they  are  three  months 
old.  A ftubble  goofe  will  be  good  till  it  be  five  or 
fix  months  old,  and  fhould  be  picked  dry  ; but  green 
geefe  ftiould  be  fcalded.  The  fame  rules  will  hold 
good  for  wild  geefe,  with  refpeft  to  their  being 
young  or  old. 

Ducks. 

THE  legs  of  a frefli-killed  duck  are  limber;  and 
if  it  be  fat,  its  belly  will  be  hard  and  thick.  The 
feet  of  a ftale  duck  are  dry  and  ftiff.  The  feet  of  a 
tame  duck  are  inclining  to  a duftcy  yellow,  and  are 
thick.  The  feet  of  a wild  duck  are  fmaller  than  a 
tame  one,  and  are  of  a reddifh  colour.  Ducks  muft 
be  picked  dry  j but  ducklings  fhould  be  fcalded, 

Pheajanis, 

THESE  very  beautiful  birds  are  of  the  Ehglifti 
cock  and  hen  kind,  and  are  cf  a fine  flavour.  The 
cock  has  fpurs,  which  the  hen  has  not,  and  the  hen 
is  n^oft  valued  when  with  egg.  The  fpurs  of  a young 
cock  pheafant  are  fnort  and  blunt,  or  round  ; but  if 
he  be  old,  they  are  long  and  lharp.  If  the  vent  of 
tlie  hen  be  open  and  green,  fhe  is  ftale  j and  when 
rubbed  hard  wdth  the  finger,  the  fkin  will  peel.  If 
fhe  be  with  egg,  the  vent  will  be  foft, 
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Woodcocks. 

A woodcock  is  a bird'of  palTage,  and  is  found  with 
us  only  in  the  wintei".  They  are  beft  about  a fort- 
night or  three  .weeks  after  their  firft  appearance, 
when  they  have  refted  after,  their  long  paflage  over 
the  ocean.  If  they  be  fat,  they  will  feel  firm  and 
thick,  which  js  a proof  of  their  good  condition. 
Their  vent  will  be  alfo  thick  and  hard,  and  a vein 
of  fat  will  run  by  the  fide  of  the  breaft ; but  a lean 
one  will  feel  thin  in  the  vent.  If  it  be  newly  killed, 
its  fiiet  will  be  limber,  and  the  head  and  throat 
cleaifi  but  the  contrary,  if  flale. 

' . ' • 

'Partridges. 

AUTUMN  is  the  feafon  for  partridges,  when, 
if  young,  the  legs  will  be  yellowilh,  and  the  bill  of 
a dark  .colour.  If  they  are  frelh,  the  vent  will  be 
firmi  but  if  ftale,  it  will  look  greenifh,  and  the  fl<in 
willpeel  when  rubbed  with  the  finger.  If  they  be 
old,  the  bill  will  be  white,  and  the  less  blue. 

C*- 

, Bujlards^ 

THE  fame  rulfes  given  for  the  choice  of  the  tur- 
key, will  hd’ld  good  vvith  refpedt:  to  this  curious  bird. 

i .. . . Pigeons.  . 

THE  SE  birds  are  full  and  fat  at  the  vent,  and 
limber-footed,  when  new;  butif.the  toes  are  harfii, 
the  vent  loofe,  open  and  green,  tiiey  are  ftale.  If 
they  be  old,  their  legs  will  be  large  and  red.  The 
tame  pigeon  Is  preferable  to  the  wild,  and  Ihould 
be  large  in  the  body,  fat  and  tender;  but  the  wild 
pigeon  is  notfo  fat.  Wcod-pigcons  are  larger  rhaiv 
wild  pigeons,  but  in  other  refj^edls  like  them,  'fhe 
fame  rules  will  lit:>ld  good  in  the  choice  of  the  plover, 
fieldfare,  thrufn,  lark,  blackbird,  &c. 
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Hares. 

BOTH  the  age  and  freninefs  of  a hare  are  to  be 
confidered  in  the  choice  of  it.  When  old,  the 
claws  are  blunt  and  rugged,  the  cars  dry  and  tough, 
and  the  cleft  wide  and  large  ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  claws  be  finooch  and  fliarp,  the  ears  tear  eafily, 
and  the  cleft  in  the  lip  be  not  much  fpread,  it  is 
young.  The  body  will  be  ftilF,  and  the  flefh  pale, 
if  newly  killed;  bur,  if  the  flefli  be  turning  black, 
and  the  body  limber,  it  is  ftale ; though  hares  are 
not  always  confidered  as  the  worfe,  for  being  kept 
till  they  fmeli  a little.  The  principal  diftindlion 
between  a hare  and  a leveret  is,  that  the  leveret 
ihould  have  a knob,  or  fmall  bone,  near  the  foot, 
on  its  fore-leg,  which  a hare  has  not. 

Rabbits. 

THE  claws  of  an  old  rabbit  are  very  rough  and 
long,  and  grey  hairs  are  intermixed  with  the  wool; 
but  the  wool  and  claws  are  fmooth,  when  young. 
If  it  be  ftale,  it  will  be  limber,  and  the  fielh  will 
look  blueilh,  with  a kind  of  flime  upon  it : but  it 
will  be  ftilF,  and  the  flefti  white  and  dry,  if  frefli. 

Fijb. 

THE  general  rules  for  difcovering  whether  fifti 
be  frefh  or  ftale,  are  by  obferving  the  colour  of  their 
gills,  which  ftiould  be  of  a lively  red;  whether  they 
be  hard  or  eafy  to  be  opened,  the  ftanding  out  or 
finking  in  of  their  eyes,  their  fins  being  ftilf  or 
limber,  or  by  fmelling  to  their  gills.  Fifti  taken  in 
running  water  are  always  better  than  thofe  taken 
frorn  ponds. 

Furbot. 

IF  a turbot  be  good,  it  will  be  thick  and  plump, 
and  the  belly  of  a yellowifti  white;  but  they  are  not 
good,  if  they  appear  thin  and  blueifti.  Turbot  are 

in 
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in  fcafon  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer,  and  are 
generally  caught  in  the  German  and  Britilh  ocean. 

Soles. 

GOOD  foies  are  thick  and  firm,  and  the  belly 
of  a fine  cream-colour ; but  they  are  not  good,  if 
they  be  flabby,  or  incline  to  a blutiih  white.  Mid- 
fummer  is  their  principal  feafon. 

Lohjlers. 

IF  a lobfter  be  frefh,  the  tail  will  be  ftiff*,  and  pull 
np  with  a fpring;  but  if  it  be  ftale,  the  tail  will  be 
flabby,  and  have  no  fpring  in  it.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, concerns  lobfters  that  are  boiled;  and  it  is 
much  better  to  buy  them  alive,  and  boil  them  yoiir- 
felf,  taking  care  that  they  are  not  fpent  by  too  long 
keeping.  If  they  have  not  been  long  taken,  th» 
claws  will  have  a quick  and  ftrong  motion  upon 
fqueezing  the  eyes,  and  the  heavieft  are  efteemed 
the  beft.  The  cock-lobfter  is  known  by  the  narrow 
back  part  of  his  tail.  The  two  uppermoft  fins  with- 
in his  tail,  are  ftiff  and  hard;  but  thofe  of  the  hen 
are  foft,  and  the  tail  broader.  The  male,  though 
generally  fmaller  than  the  female,  has  the  higher 
flavour,  the  flefti  firmer,  and  the  body  of  a redder 
colour,  when  boiled. 

Sturgeon., 

THE  flefii  of  a good  fturgeon  is  very  white,  with 
a few  blue  veins,  the  grain  even,  the  flcin  tender, 
good-coloured,  and  foft.  All  the  veins  and  griftles 
ihould  be  blue ; for  when  thefe  are  brown  or  yellow, 
the  fkin  harfti,  tough,  and  dry,  the  filh  is  bad. 

It  has  a pleafant  fmell  when  good,  but  a very  dif- 
agreeable  one  when  b^d.  It  fliould  alfo  cut  firm  \ 
without  crumbling.  The  females  are  as  full  of  roe 
as  our  carp,  which  is  taken  out  and  fpread  upon  a 
table,  beat  fiat,  and  fprinkled  with  fait ; it  is  then 
dried  in  the  air  and  fun,  and  afterwards  in  ovens. 

It 
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It  fliould  be  of  a reddifh  brown  colour,  and  very 
dry.  This  is  called  caviare,  and  is  eaten  with  oil 
and  vinegar. 

Cod, 

A cod  fhoiild  be  very  thick  at  the  neck,  the  fielh 
very  white  and  firm,  and  of  a bright  clear  colour, 
and  the  gills  red.  When  they  be  flabby,  they  arc 
not  good.  They  are  in  feafon  from  Chriftmas  to 
Lady-Day, 

Skate. 

THIS  fifli  Ihould  be  very  white  and  thick. 
When  they'are  too  frefh,  they  eat  tough;  and  if 
ftale,  they  have  a very  difiigreeable  fmell,  fo  that 
fome  judgment  is  required  to  drefs  them  in  proper 
time. 

Herrings, 

THE  gills  of  a frefh  herring  are  of  a fine  red, 
their  eyes  full,  and  the  whole  fifli  ftiff  and  very 
bright;  but  if  the  gills  are  of  a faint  colour,  the  fifli 
limber  and  wrinkled,  they  are  bad.  The  goodnefs 
of  pickled  herrings  is  known  by  their  being  far, 
flefhy,  and  white.  Good  red  herrings  are  large, 
firm,  and  dry.  They  fnould  be  full  of  roe  or  melt, 
and  the  outfide  of  them  of  a fine  yellow. 

Trout. 

ALL  the  kinds  of  this  fine  frefh-water  fifli  arc 
excellent ; but  the  bcft  are  thofe  that  are  red  and 
yellow.  The  female  arc  moft  in  erteem,  and  are  ’ 
known  by  having  a fmaller  head,  and  deeper  body 
than  the  male.  They  are  in  high  feafon  the  latter 
end  of  June;  and  their  frefhnefs  may- be  known- by 
the  rules  we  have  already  laid  down  for  that  purpofe, 
concerning  other  fifli. 

Tench. 

THIS  is  alfo  a frefli- water  fifli,  and  is  in  feafon 
in  July,  Augulb,  and  September.  This  fifli  fliould 
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be  drelTed  alive  j but  if  they  be  dead,  examine  the 
gills,  which  Ihould  be  red,  and  hard  to  open,,  the 
eyes  bright,  and  the  body  firm  and  llifF,  if  frefl'i. 
Some  are  covered  with  a’flrmy  matter,  which  if  clear 
and  bright,  is  a good  fight.  . 

Salmon. 

THE  fiefh  of  falmon,  when  new,  is  of  a fine  fed, 
and  particularly  fo  at  the  gills  ; the  fcales  fhould  be 
bright,  and  the  fifli  very  iliff.  The  fpring  is  the 
feafon  for  this  fifli ; but  whether  that  caught  in  the 
Thames,  or  the  Severn,  be  beft,  is  a matter  of  fome 
dilpute. 

Smelts. 

WHEN  thefe  are  frelh,  they  are  of  a fine  filver 
hue,  very  firm,  ancl  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  refem- 
bling  that  of  a cucumber. 

' Eels. 

THE  Thames  fiiver  eel  is  generally  the  moft 
efteemed,  and  the  worfl:  are  thofe  brought  by  the 
Dutch,  and  fold  at  Billingfgate  irfarket.  They  fliould 
be  drefled  alive;  and  they  are  always  in  fealbn,  ex- 
cept during  the  hot  fummer  months. 

Flounders. 

THIS  fifh  is  found  in  the  fea  as  well  as  rivers, 
and  fliould  be  dreffed  alive.  They  are  in  feafon  from 
January  to  March,  and  from  July  to  September, 
When  frefh,  they  are  diff,  their  eyes  bright  and  full, 
and  their  bodies  thick. 

Oyflers. 

THE  Colchefl;er,^Py fleer,  and  Milford  oyfters, 
are  efleemed  the  bed ; though  the  native  Milton  are 
reckoned  very  good,  being  the  fatteft  and  whiteft. 
They  are  known  to  be  alive  and  vigorous  when  they 
clofe  fad  upon  the  knife,  and  let  go  as  foon  as  they 
are  wounded  in  the  body. 
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Prazuns  and  Shrimps, 

THEY  have  an  excellent  fmell  when  In  perfec- 
tion i are  firm  and  ftiff,  and  their  tails  turn  ftifflf 
inwards.  Their  colour  is  very  bright,  when  frefh; 
but  when  ftale,  their  tails  grow  limber,  the  bright- 
nefs  of  their  colour  goes  ofi',  and  they  become  pale 
and  clammy. 

Butter, 

I'N  buying  of  butter,  you  muft  not  trufl:  to  the  tafle 
the  feller  gives  you,  left  they  give  you  a tafte  of  one 
lump,  and  ^dl  you  another.  In  chufing  fait  butter, 
truft  rather  to  your  fmell  than  tafte,  by  putting  a 
knife  into  it,  and  applying  it  to  your  nofe.  If  the 
butter  be  in  a cafk,  <have  it  unhooped,  and  thruft  in 
your  knife,  between  the  ftaves,  into  the  middle  of 
dt  j for  the  top  of  the  cafk  is  Ibmetimes  better  butter 
than  the  middle,  owing  to  artful  package. 

Cheeje. 

OBSERVE  the  coat  of  your  cheefe  before  you 
purchafe  it ; for  if  it  be  old,  with  a rough  and  ragged 
coat,  or  dry  at  top,  you  may  expecft  to  find  little 
worms  or  mites  in  it.  If  it  be  moift,  fpongy,  or  full 
of  holes,  it  will  give  reafon  to  fufpecl  that  it  is  mag- 
gotty.  Whenever  you  perceive  any  pcrifhed  places 
on  the  outfide,  be  fure  to  probe  to  the  bottom  of 
'them  j for,  though  the  hole  in  the  coat  may  be  but 
finall,  the  perifhed  part  within  may  be  confiderable. 

T O judge  properly  of  an  egg,  put  the  greater  end 
to  your  tongue,  and  if  it  feel  warm,  it  is  new;  but 
if  cold,  it  is  ftale ; and  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  there  be  in  the  egg,  you  will  judge  of 
, its  ftalenefs  or  newnefs.  Another  method  is,  hold 
it  up  agaifift  the  fun  or  a candle,  and  if  the  yolk  ap- 
pear round,  and  the  white  clear  and  fair,  it  is  a 
mark  of  goodncfs;  but  if  the  yolk  be  broken,  and 
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the  white  cloudy  or  muddy,  the  egg  is  a bad  onCi 
Some  people,  in  order  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  an  egg, 
jDUt  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water:  the  frefher  it  is,  the 
fooner  it  will  fink  to  the  bottom;  but  if  it  be  add- 
led or  rotten,  it  will  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  beft  method  of  preferving  eggs,  is  to  ~ 
keep  them  in  meal  or  bran  ; though  fome  place  them 
in  wood-aflies,  with  their  fmail  ends  downwards. 
When  necelTity  obliges  you  to  keep  them  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  bury  them  in 
fait,  which  will  preferve  them  in  almoft  any  climates; 
but  the  fooner  an  egg  is  ufed,  the  better^it  will  be- 

different  Parts  of  an  Oxy  &c. 

BEFORE  we  conclude  this  chapter  of  market- 
ing, it  can  by  no  means  be  improper  to  make  the 
young  cook  acquainted  with  the  different  pieces, 
into  which  butchers  cut  an  ox,  a ftieep,  a calf,  a 
lamb,  and  a hog. 

The  fore- quarter  of  an  Ox  confifts  of  the  haunch, 
which  includes  the  clod,  marrow-bone,  fhin,  and 
the  fticking-piece,  which  is  the  neck-end.  The 
next  is  the  leg  of  mutton  piece,  which  has  part  of 
the  blade-bone;  then  the  chuck,  the  briflcet,  the 
fore  ribs,  and  middle  rib,  which  is  called  the  chuck- 
rib.  The  hind-quarter  contains  the  firloin  and 
rump,  the  thin  and  thick  flank,  the  veiny-piece, 
and  the  ifch-bone,  or  chuck-bone,  buttock,  and 
leg. — Befides  the  quarters,  are  the  head,  tongue, 
and  palate ; the  entrails  are  the  fweet-breads,  kid- 
nies,  fkirts,  and  tripe:  there  are  the  double,  the 
roll,  and  the  reed-tripe. 

In  a Sheep  are  the  head  and  pluck,  which  in- 
cludes the  liver,  lights,  heart,  fweet-breads,  and 
melt.  The  fore-quarter  contains  the  neck,  breaft, 
and  flioulder;  and  the  hind-quarter,  the  leg  and  loin. 
The  two  loins  together  are  called  a chine,  or  faddle 
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(5t  mutton,  which  is  a fine  joint,  when  the  mutton 
is  fmall  and  fat. 

In  a Calf,  the  head  and  inwards  are  called  the 
pluck,  which  contains  the  heart,  liver,  lights^  nut^ 
and  melt,  and  vvhat  they  call  the  Ikirts ; the  throat 
fweet-bread,  and  the  wind-pipe  fwcet-bread,  which 
is  the^  fineft.  The  fore-quarter  is  the  fhoulder, 
neck,  and  bread;  and  the  hind-quarter  is  the  leg, 
which  contains  the  knuckle,  filler,  and  loin. 

In  a Hout'e  Lamb  are  the  head  and  pluck,  that 
isi,  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  nut,  and  melt;  and  alfo 
the  fry,  -which  confids  of  the  fweet-breads,  lamb- 
ftones,  and  fkirts,  with  fome  of  the  liver.  The  fore- 
quarter is  the  fhoulder,  neck,  and  brealt,  together. 
The  hind-quarter  is  the  leg  and  loin.  This  is  in 
high  feafon  at  Chridmas,  but  lads  all  the  year. 

Grafs  Lamb  comes  in  about  April  or  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  holds  good 
till  the  middle  of  iVugud. 

In  a Hog  are  the  head  and  inwards,  that  is,  the 
hafiet,  which  confids  of  the  liver,  crow,  kidney, 
and  Ikirts ; there  are  alfo  the  chitterlins  and  the 
guts,  which  are  cleanfed  for  faufages.  The 'fore- 
quarter is  the  fore-loin  and  fpring;  if  it  be  a large 
hog,  you  may  cut  off  a fpare-rib.  The  hind-quar- 
ter is  only  the  leg  and  loin. 

A Bacon  Hog  is  cut  differently,  on  account  of 
making  hams,  bacon,  and  pickled  pork.  Here  you 
have  fine  fpare-ribs,  chines,  and  grilkins,  and  fat 
for  hog’s-lard.  The  liver  and  crow  are  much  ad- 
mired,  fried  with  bacon,  and  the  feet  and  ears  are 
equally  good  foufed.  Pork  comes  in  feafon  at  Bar- 
tholomew-tide,  and  holds  good  till  the  warm  we.a- 
ther  commences. 
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Prcliviinary  Hints  and  Obfervations. 
EATNESS  being  a moft  material  requifition 


in  a kitchen,  the  cook  fliould  be  particularly 
cautious  to  keep  all  the  utenfils  perfeQly  clean,  a.ncl 
the  pots  and  fauce-pans  properly  tinned.  In  boiling 
any  kind  of  meat,  but  particularly  veal,  much  care 
and  nicety  are  required.  Fill  your  pot  with  a fuffi^ 
cient  quantity  of  foft  water;  duft  your  veal  well 
with  fine  flour  ; put  it  into  your  pot,  and  fet  it  over 
,a  large  fire.  It  is  the  cultom  with  I'ome  people  to  put 
in  milk  to  make  it  w'hite  ; but  this  is  of  no  ufe,  and 
perhaps  better  omitted;  for,  if  you  ufe  hard  water,  it 
will  curdle  the  milk,  give  to  the  veal  a brownifli-yel- 
low  caft,  and  will  often  hang  in  lumps  about  it. 
Oatmeal  will  do  the  fame  thing;  but  by  dulling  your 
veal,  and  putting  it  into  the  water  when  cold,  it  will 
prevent  the  foulnefs  of  the  water  from  hanging  upon 
it.  Take  the  fcum  off  clearly  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
rifc,  and  cover  up  the  pot  clofely.  Let  the  meat 
boil  as  llowly  as  poflible,  but  in  plenty  of  water, 
which  will  make  your  veal  rife  and  look  plump.  A 
cook  cannot  make  a greater  miftake,  than  to  let  any 
fort  of  meat  boil  fall,  lincc  it  hardens  the  outfide  be- 
fore it  is  warm  within,  and  contributes  to  difcolour 
it.  Thus  a leg  of  veal,  of  twelve  pounds  weight,  will 
take  three  hours  and  an  half  boiling;  and  the  flower 
fit  boils,  the  whiter  and  plumper  it  will  be.  When 
mutton  or  beef  is  the  objcdof  your  cookery,  be  care- 
ful to  dredge  them  w'ell  with  flour,  before  you  put 
them  into  the  pot  of  cold  water,  and  keep  it  covered  ; 
but  do  not  forget  to  take  off  the  fcum  as  often  as  it 
jifes.  Mutton  and  beef  do  not  require  fo  much 
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boiling  ; nor  is  it  much  minded  if  it  be  a little  under 
the  mark ; but  lamb,  pork,  and  veal,  fiiould  be  well 
boiled,  as  they  will  otherwife  be  unwbolefome,  A 
leg  of  pork  will  take  half  an  hour  more  boilihg  than 
a leg  of  veal  of  the  fame  weight ; hut,  in  general, 
when  you  boil  beef  or  mutton,  you  may  allow  an 
hour  for  every  four  pounds  weight.  To  put  in  the 
meat  when  the  water  is  cold,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
bell  method,  as  it  thereby  gets  warm  to  the  heart 
before  the  outfide  gets  hard.  To  boil  a leg  of  lamb; 
of  four  pounds  weight,  you  mull  allow  an  hour  and 
an  half. 

Haunch  or  Neck  of  Venifon, 

HAVING  let  it  lay  in  fait  for  a week,  boil  it 
in  a cloth  well  floured  ; and  allow  a quarter  of  an 
hour’s  boiling  for  every  pound  it  weighs.  For  fauce, 
you  may  boil  fome  cauliflowers,  pulled'  into  little 
fprigs;  in  milk  and  water,  with  fome  fine  white  cab- 
bage, and  fome  turnips  cut  in  dice  ; add  forrie  beet- 
root cut  into  narrow  pieces,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Lay  a fprig  of 
Cauliflower,  and  fome  of  the  turnips  maflied  with 
fome  cream  and  a little  butter.  Let  your  cabbage 
be  boiled,  and  then  beat  in  a fauce-pan  with  a piece 
of  butter  and  fait.  Lay  that  next  the  cauliflower, 
then  the  turnips,  then  the  cabbage,  and  fo  on  till 
the  difh  be  full.  Place  the  beet-root  here  arid  there, 
according  to  yopr  tafle.  Have  a little  melted  butter 
irt  a cup,  if  wanted.  This  is  a very  fine  difh,  and 
looks  very  prettily. 

The  haunch  or  neck,  thUs  drelTed,  eats  well  the 
JieXt  day,  haflicd  with  gravy  and  fweet  fauce. 

Hams. 

PUT  your  ham  into  a copper  of  cold  water,  and 
when  it  boils,  take  care  that  it  boils  flowly.  A ham, 
luf  twenty  pounds,  will  take  four  hours  and  a half 
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boiling;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  one  of  a larger  or 
fmaller  fize.  No  foaking  is  require'd  for  a greei> 
ham;  but  an  old  and  large  ham  will  require  fixteen 
hours  (baking  in  a large  tub  of  foft  water.  Obferve 
to  keep  the  pot  well  fkimraed  whil-e  your  ham  is  boil- 
ing. When  you  take  it  up,  pull  off  the  fkin,  and  rul> 
it  all  over  with  an  egg;  ftrew  on  crumbs  of  bread, 
bafte  it  with  butter,  and  fet  it  to  the  fire  till  it  be  of 
a light  browm. 

Tongues. 

STEEP  the  tongue  in  water  all  night,  if  it  be 
a dry  one  ; but  if  it  be  a pickled  one,  only  wafh  it 
0ut  of  w^ater.  Boil  it  three  hours;  and,  if  it  be  to 
be  eat  hot,  ftick  it  with  cloves,  rub  it  over  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  ftrew  crumbled  bread  over  it,  and,, 
after  bafting  it  with  butter,  fet  it  before  the  fire  till 
it  becomes  of  a light  brown.  Difli  it  up  with  a little 
brown  gravy,  or  red-wine  fauce,  and  lay  flices  of 
currant  jelly  round  it. 

Pickled  Pork. 

HAVING  waffled  your  pork,  and  fcraped  it 
clean,  put  it  in  when  the  water  ii  cold,  and  let  it 
boil  till  the  rind  be  tender. 

Chickens. 

PUT  your  chickens  into  fcalding  water,  and  as 
foon  as  the  feathers  will  flip  oft',  take  them  out, 
otherwife  they  will  make  the  fkin  hard.  After  you 
hawc  drawm  them,  lay  them  in  fkimmed  milk  for 
two  hours,  and  then  trufs  them  with  their  heads  ou 
their  wings.  When  you  have  properly  llnged,  and 
dufted  them  with  flour,  cover  them  clofe  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  fet  them  over  a flow'  fire.  Having  taken 
off  the  fcum,  and  boiled  them  flowdy  for  five  or  fix 
minutes,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  keep  them  clofe 
covered  for  half  an  hour  in  the  water,  wdiich  will* 
flew  them  fuffiGiently,.  and  make  them  plump  and 
; white.. 
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Before  you  difli  them,  fet  them  on  the  fire 
to  heat ; then  drain  them,  and  pour  over  them  white 
fauce,  fuch  as  you  will  find  under  the  chapter  of 
Sauces. 

Fowls. 

PLUCK  yoiir  foNvls,  draw  th6n  at  the  rump, 
and  cut  off  the  head,  neck,  and  legs.  Take  out  the 
breafli-bone  carefully  ; and  having  fkewered  them 
with  the  ends  of  their  legs  in  their  bodies,  tie  them 
round  with  a Bring.  Singe  and  dud  them  well  with 
flour,  put  them  into  cold  water,  cover  the  kettle 
clofe,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire ; but  take  it  off  as  foon 
as  the  feum  begins  to  rife.  Cover  them  clofe  again, 
and  let  them  boil  twenty  minutes  very  flowly.  Then 
take  them  off,  and  the  heat  of  the  water,  in  half  an 
hour,  will  ftew  them  fufficiently.  Then  treat  them 
in  the  fame  manner  as  above  direfted  for  chickens  ; 
though  melted  butter  is  as  often  ufed  as  the  white 
fauce. 

Turkiesk 

A turkey  flioiild  not  be  fed  the  d^ly  before  it  is  to 
be  killed  ; but  give  it  aTpoonful  of  allegar  juft  be- 
fore you  kill  it,  and  it  will  make  it  white  and  tender. 
Let  it  hang  by  the  legs  four  or  five  days  after  it  is 
killed;  and  when  you  have  plucked  it,  draw  it  at  the 
rump.  Cut  off  the  legs,  put  the  end  of  the  thighs 
into  the  body,  and  fkewer  them  down,  and  tie  them 
wuth  a firing.  Having  cut  off  the  head  and  neck, 
grate  a penny  loaf,  chop  fine  a fcore  of  oyfters  at 
lead,  fhred  a little  lemon  peel,  and  put  in  a fufficicnt 
quantity  of  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  thefe  up 
into  a light  forcemeat,  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  three  eggs,  a fpoohful  or  two  of  cream, 
and  duff  the  craw  with  part  of  it ; tho  reft  rnild  he 
made  into  balls,  and  boiled.  Having  fewed  Up  the 
turkey,  and  dredged  it  well  with  flour,  put  it  into  a 
kettle  of  cold  water ; cover  it,  and  fet  it  over  the 
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fire,  and  take  tlic  fcum  off  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  rife^ 
and  cover  it  again.  It  muff  boil  very  flowly  for  half 
an  hour ; then  take  off  your  kettle,  and  let  it  (land 
elofe  covered.  A middling  turkey  will  take  half  an 
hour  to  Hand  in‘the  hot  water,,  and  the  fteam  being, 
confined  will  fufficiently  ftew  it.  When  you  difii  it 
up,  pouf  a little  of  your  oyffer  faucc  over  it,,  lay 
your  balls^  round  it„  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  reft  of 
your  fauce  in  a boat.  Barberries  and  lemon  will  be 
a proper  garnilff.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  make  it 
quite  hot  before  you  difti  it  up. 

Ducks. 

AS  {bon  as  you  have  fcalded  and  drawn  your  ducks,^ 
let  them  remain  for  a few  minutes  in  warm  water. 
Then  take  them  out,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan, 
and  pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over  them.  Let  them 
lie  in  it  two  or  three  hours,  and  when  you  take  them 
out,  dredge  them  well  with  flour;  put  them  into  a 
copper  of  cold  water,  and  cover  them  up.  Having 
boiled  flowly  about  twenty  minutes,  take  them  cut,, 
and  fmother  them  with  onion,  fauce. 

Pigeons. 

SCALD  and  draw  your  pigeons,  and  takeout 
the  craw’  as  clean  as  poffible.  Wafii  them  in  feve- 
ral  waters;  and  having  cut  off  the  pinions,  turn 
their  legs  under  their  wings;  dredge  them,  and  put 
them  into  foft  cold  water.  Having  boiled  them 
very  flowly  a quarter  of  an  hour,  difh  them  up,  and 
pour  over  them  good  melted  butter;  lay  round  them, 
a little  broccoli,  and  ferve  them  up  with  butter  and 
parfley. 

Rabbits. 

CASE  your  rabbits;  Ikewer  them  with  their 
heads  ftraight  up,  the  fore  legs  brought  down,  and 
the  hind  legs  ftraight.  Boil  them  at  Icaft  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  fmother  them  with; 
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«nion  fauce.  Pull  out  the  jaw  bones,  ftick  them  in 
their  eyes,  and  ferve  them  up  with  a Iprig  of  myrtle 
or  barberries  in  their  mouths. 

' Partridgts. 

BOIL  them  quick  in  a good  deal  of  water,  and 
fifteen  minutes  will  be  fufficient.  For  fauce  take  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  frefh  but- 
ter as  large  as  a walnut ; ftir  it  one  way  till  it  be 
melted,  and  pour  it  into  the  difh. 

Pheafanti. 

BOIL  your  pheafant  in  a good  deal  of  water,  and 
be  fare  to  keep  it  boiling.  If  it  be  a fmall  one, 
half  an  hour  will  boil  it ; but,  if  it  be  of  the  larger 
fort,  you  mull  allow  it  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
Let  your  fauce  be  celery  llewcd  and  thickened  with 
cream,  and  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
and,  when  your  pheafant  be  done,  pour  your  fauce 
over  it,  and  garnilli  with  lemon.  Obferve  fo  to 
flew  your  celery,  that  the  liquor  may  not  be  all  waRcd 
before  you  put  in  your  cream.  Seafon  with  fait  to 
your  palate. 

Snipes  or  Woodcocks, 

YOUR  fnipes,  or  woodcocks,  mud  be  boiled  in 
good  Itrong  broth,  or  beef  gravy,  thus  made  : cut  a 
pound  of  beef  into  little  pieces,  and  pour  it  into  two 
quarts  of  waeer,  with  an  onion,  a bundle  of  fweet 
herbs,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  fix  cloves,  and  fomc 
whole  pepper.  Cover  it  clofe,  let  it  boil  till  about 
half  wafted,  then  drain  it  off,  and  put  the  gravy 
into  a faucepan,  with  fait  enough  to  feafon  it.  Gut 
the  birds  clean ; but  take  care  of  the  guts.  Put  them 
into  the  gravy,  cover  them  clofe,  and  ten  minutes 
will  boil  them.  In  the  mean  time,  cut  the  guts 
* and  liver  fmall,  then  take  a little  of  the  gravy  the 
fnipes  are  boiling  in,  and  flew  the  guts  in  it,  with 
a blade  of  mace.  Fry  fome  crumbs  of  bread  crifp 
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in  feme  butter,  of  a fine  light  brown.  You  muft 
take  about  as  much  bread  as  the  infide  of  a ftale  roll, 
and  rub  them  fmall  into  a clean  cloth  ; and  when 
they  be  done,  let  them  ftand  ready  in  a plate  before 
the  fire.  When  your  fnipes  be  ready,  take  about 
half  a pint  of  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in,  and 
add  to  the  guts  two  fpoonfuls  of  red-wine,  and  a piece 
of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  rolled  in  a little  flour. 
Set  them  on  the  fire,  fiiake  your  faucepan  often, 
(but  do  not  flir  it  with  a fpoon)  till  the  butter  be  all 
melted.  Then  put  in  the  crumbs,  give  the  faucepan 
a fhake,  take  up  your  birds,  lay  them  in  the  difli, 
and  pour  your  fauce  over  them.  Lemon  is  a proper 
garnifh. 

Figs  Pettitoes, 

LET  the  feet  boil  till  they  arc  pretty  tender  ; 
but  take  up  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights,  when  they 
have  boiled  ten  minutes,  and  flired  them  pretty 
fmall.  Takeout  the  feet,  and  fplit  them  ; thicken 
your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  and  put  in  your 
mincemeat,  a fpoonful  of  white  wine,  a (lice  of  le- 
mon, a little  fait,  and  give  it  a gentle  boil.  Beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  ; put  to  it  two  Ipoonfulsof  cream, 
and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Then  put  in  the  petti- 
toes, and  fhake  it  over  the  fire,  without  letting  it 
boil.  l>ay  fippets  round  the  di(h,  and  pour  in  your 
rnincemcat. 

Turtles, 

9 

A S turtles  are  of  various  fizes,  we  fliall  confine 
our  direftions  in  this  article  to  one  of  about  thirty 
pounds  weight;  and  as  the  turtle  be  larger  or  fmaller, 
proper  allowances  muft  be  m'ade.  You  mufl  kill 
your  turtle  the  night  before,  and  do  this  by  cutting 
off  the  head.  Let  it  bleed  two  or  three  hours,  then 
cut  off  the  fins  and  the  callipee  from  the  callipafh. 
You  muft  be  cautious  not  to  burft  the  gall,  Throtv 
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all  the  inwards  into  cold  water;  keep  the  guts  and 
tripe  by  themfelves,  and  open  them  with  a penknife; 
walh  them  very  clean  in  fcalding  water,  and  ferape 
off  all  the  inward  fkin,  throwing  them  into  cold 
water  as  ytxi  do  them.  Wafli  them  again,  and  put 
them  into  frefh  water,  in  which  let  them  lie  all  night. 
Obferve  to  fcald  the  fins  and  the  edges  of  the  calii- 
pafh  and  callipee.  Take  the  meat  off  the  flionlders, 
and  break,  the  bones;  fet  thefe  over  the  fire,  with  the 
fins,  in  about  arjuart  of  water,  and  put  into  it  a little 
fait,  chyan,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  When  it  has  flewcd 
about  three  hours,  ftrain  it,  and  put  the  fins  by  for 
nfe.  The  next  morning,  take  forne  of  the  meat  you 
cut  off  the  flioulders,  and  chop  it  fmall,  with  about 
a pound  of  beef  or  veal  fuet.  Scafon  thefe  to  your 
take,  with  a little  fait,  chyan,  parfley,  fweet  marjo-. 
ram,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  about  half  a pint  of 
Madeira  wine.  Stuff  this  under  the  flefhy  part  of 
the  meat,  and  if  any  be  left,  lay  it  over  to  prevent 
the  meat  burning.  Cut  the  remainder  of  the  meat 
and  fins  in  pieces,  about  the  fize  of  an  egg,  and  feafon 
them  pretty  high  with  fait,  chyan,  and  a little  nut^ 
meg  ; put  it  into  the  callipafli,  and  take  care  that 
it  be  properly  fewed  up  and  I’ecured  at  the  end,  that 
the  gravy  may  not  efcape.  Roil  up  the  gravy,  add^ 
ing  more  wine,  if  it  require  it,  and  thicken  it  with 
a little  flour  and  butter.  Put  fomeof  it  to  the  turtle, 
and  put  it  into  the  oven,  with  a wcll-buttcred  paper 
over  it,  to  keep  it  from  burning.  When  it  be  about 
half  baked,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons, 
and  ftir  it  about.  Two  hours  will  bake  the  callipee ; 
but  the  caliipafh  will  require  three.  Cut  the  guts 
in  pieces  two  or  three  inches  long,  the  tripe  in  IcTs, 
and  put  them  into  a little  water,  and  fet  it  in  the 
ov^n  with  the  caliipafh.  When  it  be  enough,  drain 
it  from  the  water,  fend  it  up  very  hot,  mixed  with 
jbe  other  parts. 
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The  Weft  Indigin  method  of  drefling  a turtle 
as  follows : Take  the  turtle  out  of  water  the  night 
before  you  intend  to  drefs  it,  and  lay  it  on  its  back. 
In  the  morning,  cut  its  throat,  or  the  head  oflF,  and 
let  it  bleed  well.  Then  cut  off  the  fins ; fcald, 
fcale,  and  trim  them  and  the  head,  and  raife  the 
cailipee,  which  is  the  belly  or  under  fhell ; clean  it 
well,  leaving  to  it  as  much  meat  as  you  conveni- 
ently can.  Take  from  the  back  fiiell  all  the  meat 
and  entrails,  except  the  monfieur,  which  is  the  fat, 
and  looks  green  ; this  muft  alfo  be  baked  with  the 
fliell.  Wafh  all  clean  with  fait  and  water,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces  of  a moderate  fize.  Take  from  it 
the  bones,  and  put  them  with  the  fins  and  head  into 
a foup-pot,  with  a gallon  of  water,  fome  fait,  and 
two  blades  of  mace.  When  it  boils,  fkim  it  clean, 
and  put  in  a bunch  of  thyme,  parfley,  favory,  and 
young  onions,  and  your  veal  part,  except  about 
one  pound  and  a half,  which  muft  be  made  force- 
meat of,  as  for  Scotch  collops,  adding  a little  chyan 
pepper.  When  the  veal  has  boiled  in  the  foup  about 
an  hour,  take  it  out,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  it 
to  the  other  part.  The  guts,  which  are  confidered 
as  the  bell  part,  muft  be  fplit  open,  feraped,  and 
made  clean,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
long.  Scald  and  fl-:in  the  paunch  or  maw,  and  cut 
it  like  the  other  parts ; mix  them  with  the  guts  and 
other  parts,  except  the  liver,  and  add  half  a pound 
of  frelh  butter,  a few  flialots,  a bunch  of  thyme, 
parfley,  and  a little  favory,  feafoned  with  fait,  white 
pepper,  mace,  three  or  four  cloves  beaten,  and  a 
little  chyan  pepper ; but  take  care  not  to  put  too 
much  of  it.  ■ Stew  them  about  half  an  hour  over  a 
good  charcoal  fire,  and  throw  in  half  a pint  of  Ma- 
deira w’ine,  with  aS  much  of  the  broth  as  will  cover 
it,  and  let  it  flew  till  tender,  which  will  take  four 
or  five  hours.  When  it  be  nearly  enough,  fkim  it', 
and'  thicken  it  with  flour,  and  add  fome  veal  broth, 
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giboul:  the  thicknefs  of  a fricafec.  Let  your  force^ 
pieat  balls  be  fried  about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and 
be  Hewed  about  half  an  hour  with  the  reft.  If  there 
be  any  eggs,  let  them  be  boiled  and  cleaned  ; but, 
if  there  be  none,  get  twelve  or  fourteen  yolks  of 
hard  eggs  ; then  put  the  flew  (which  is  the  calli- 
palh)  into  the  fhell  wjth  the  eggs,  and  either  make 
ufe  of  a falamander,  or  put  it  into  the  oven  to  bake. 
Slafti  the  cailipce  in  feveral  places,  put  fome  but- 
ter to  it,  and  fcafon  it  rpoderatcly  with  chyan  and 
white  pepper,  fait,  beaten  macc,  chopped  thyme, 
parfley,  aiid  young  onions.  Put  a piece  on  each 
flafli,  and  fome  over  the  whole,  and  a dull  of  flour; 
then  bake  it  in  a brilk  oven,  in  a tin  or  iron  drip- 
ping-pan. The  back  ftiell,  which  is  called  the  calli- 
palh,  muft;  be  feafoned  like  the  callipee,  and  baked 
in  a dripping-pan,  fet  upright,  with  four  brickbats, 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  An  hour  and  a half 
will  bake  it,  which  muft;  be  done  before  the  ftew 
be  put  in.  The  fins,  when  boiled  very  tender,  mull 
be  taken  out  of  the  foup,  and  put  into  a ftew-pan, 
with  fome  good  veal  gravy,  not  high  coloured,  a 
little  Madeira  wine,  feafoned  and  thickened  as  the 
callipafli,  and  ferved  hi  a difti  by  itfelf.  The  lights, 
heart,  and  liver,  may  be  done  the  fame  way,  but  a 
little  higher  feafoned  ; or  the  lights  and  heart  may 
be  Hewed  with  the  callipafti,  and  taken  out  before 
you  put  it  into  the  fhell,  with  a little  of  the  fauce, 
adding  a little  more  feafoning ; but  dilh  it  by  itfelf. 
The  veal  part  may  he  made  friandos,  or  Scotch 
fcollops  of.  The  liver  fliould  never  be  Hewed  with 
the  callipafti,  but  always  drelfed  by  itfelf,  after  any 
manner  you  like  ; except  you  feparate  the  lights 
and  heart  from*  the  callipafti,  and  then  always  ferve 
them  together  in  one  difh.  Take  care  to  ftrain  the 
foup,  and  ferve  it  jn  a tureen  or  clean  china  bowl. 
The  different  difties  may  be  difpofed  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  ; the  callipee  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
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, the  callipafh  at  the  bottom,  and  the  lights,  foup, 
fins.  See.  in  the  middle. 

Mock  Turtle. 

PUT  the  largefl  calf’s  head  you  can  procure,  with 
the  ^l^in  on,  into  fcalding  water,  and  let  it  remain 
there  till  the  hair  come  off.  Then  clean  it  well  in 
warm  water,  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Then  take  it  out  of  the  water,  and  flit  it  down  the 
face.  ‘Take  all  the  meat  and  fltin  from  the  bone  as 
clean  as  poffible,  and  be  careful  that  you  do  not 
break  off  the  cars.  Lay  it  on  a flat  difh  ; Itulf  the 
ears  with  forcemeat,  and  tie  them  round  with  cloths. 
Take  out  the  eyes,  and  pick  all  the  reft  of  the  meat 
clean  from  the  bones  ; put  it  into  a toffing-pan,  with 
the  niceft  and  faitett  part  of  another  calf’s  head, 
without  the  fkin  on,  boiled  as  long  as  the  above,  and 
three  quarts  of  veal  gravy.  Lay  the  fkin  in  the  pan 
on  the  meat,  with  the  tlefh  fide  up,  then  cover  the 
pan  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  one  hour  over  a moderate 
fire.  Put  in  three  fweet-breads,  fried  to  a white 
brown,  an  ounce  of  morels,  the  fame  qiiamky  of 
truffles,  five  artichoke  bottoms  boiled,  an  anchovy 
boned  and  chopped  fmall,  a fmall  quantity  of  chyan 
pepper,  a little  fait,  half  a lemon,  three  pints  of 
Madeira  wine,  two  large  fpoonfuls  of  mufhroom 
catchup,  one  of  lemon  pickle,  half  a pint  of  mufli- 
rooms,  and  let  them  flew  flowlv  half  an  hour  longer, 
and  ftiffen  it  with  flour  and  butter.  Take  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and  the  brains  of  both 
heads  previoufly  boiled  ; cut  the  brains  into  pieces, 
of  the  fize  of  nutmegs  ; make  a rich  forcemeat,  and 
fpread  it  on  the  caul  of  a leg  of  veal.  Roll  it  up  in 
a cloth,  and  boil  it  one  hour,  and  then  cut  it  in  three 
parts,  the  middle  to  be  the  largeft.  Put  the  meat 
into  the  difti,  and  lay  the  head  over  it,  with  the  fkin 
fide  up;  put  the  largeft  piece  of  forcemeat  between 
;hc  ears,  and  make  the  top  of  the  ears  to  meet  vound 
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it,  in  which  ftate  it  is  called  the  crown  of  the  turtle. 
Lay  the  other  flices  of  the  forcemeat  at  the  narrow 
end,  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  lay  a few  of  the  ar- 
tichoke bottoms,  eggs,  mulhrooms,  brains,  morels, 
and  truffles,  upon  the  face  and  round  it.  Strain  the 
gravy  boiling  hot  upon  it,  and,  as  it  foon  grows  cold, 
be  as  quick  as  poflible  in  difliing  it  up. 

Salmon. 

HAVING  fcaled  your  falmon,  take  out  the 
blood,  wafh  the  fifh  well,  and  lay  it  on  a fifh-plate. 
Put  your  water  in  a hfh-pan,  with  a little  fait,  and 
when  it  boils,  put  in  your  fifh  for  half  a minute  ; 
then  take  it  out  for  a minute  or  two.  Do  this  four 
times,  and  then  boil  it  till  it  be  enough.  When  you 
take  it  out  of  the  fifh-pan,  fet  it  over  the  water  to 
drain,  and  cover  it  with  a cloth  dipped  in  hot  water. 
Fry  a few  flices  of  falmon,  or  fome  fmall  fifh,  and 
lay  them  round  it.  Scraped  horfe-radifli  and  fennel 
will  be  a proper  garnifh. 

Cod's  Head. 

FIRST  take  out  the  gills  and  the  blood  clear 
from  the  bone,  and  wafh  the  head  well ; then  rub 
over  it  a little  fait,  and  a glafs  of  allegar.  Lay  it  on 
your  fifli-plate,  and  when  your  water  boils,  throw  in 
a large  handful  of  fait,  and  a glafs  of  allegar.  Put 
in  your  fifh,  and  boil  it  gently  half  an  hour ; but  if 
it  be  a large  one,  it  will  take  three  quarters.  Take 
it  up  very  carefully,  and  ftrip  off  the  fldn  nicely;  put 
it  before  a brifk  hre,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  baftc 
it  well  with  butter.  When  the  froth  begins  to  rife, 
throw  fome  crumbs  of  bread  over  it,  and  keep  ball- 
ing it  all  the  time  to  make  it  froth  properly.  When 
it  looks  of  a fine  white  brown,  difh  it  up,  and  gar- 
nifh it  with  a few  fmall  fifh  or  oyflers  fried,  barber- 
ries, feraped  horfe-radifh,  and  lemon  cut  in  flices, 
laid  round  it.  The  roe  and  liver  muft;  be  cut  into 
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flices,  and  a little  of  the  lobiler  out  of  the  fauce,  in 
lumps,  muft  be  laid  over  it. 

Salt  Cod. 

LET' your fifh  lie  in  water  all  night;  and  if  you 
put  a glafs  of  vinegar  into  the  water,  it  will  draw  out 
the  fait,  and  make  it  eat  frefh.  The  next  day  boil 
it,  and  when  it  be  enough,  break  it  into  (leaks  on 
your  di(h.  Pour  over  it  parfnips  boiled  and  beat 
fine,  with  butter  and  cream ; but  egg  fauce  is  more 
generally  ufed.  As  it  very  foon  grows  cold,  you 
xnuft  fend  it  to  table  on  a water-plate. 

Cod  Sounds. 

COD  founds, drclfed  like  little  turkies,  is  a pretty 
fide-difli  for  a large  table,  pr  for  a dinner  in  Lent. 
Boil  your  founds  as  for  eating,  but  not  too  much. 
Take  them  up,  and  let  them  (land  till  they  are  quite 
cold ; then  make  a forcemeat  of  chopped  oy  Iters, 
crumbs  of  bread,  a lump  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait,  and  fill  your  founds 
with  it.  Skewer  them  in  the  (hape  of  a turkey,  and 
lard  them  down  each  fide,  as  you  would  do  a turkey’s 
bread.  Duft  them  well  with  (lour,  and  put  them 
before  the  fire  in  a tin  oven  to  road.  Bade  them 
well  with  butter.  When  they  be  enough,  pour  on 
them  oyder  fauce,  and  garni(h  with  barberries. 

Turbot, 

YOUR  turbot  mud  be  walhed  clean;  but  by 
letting  it  lie  too  long  in  the  water  it  will  become 
foft.  Rub  fome  allegar  over  it,  which  will  add  to 
its  firmnefs.  Put  it  on  your  fi(h-pjate,  with  the 
white  fide  upwards,  and  pin  a cloth  over  it  tight 
under  your  plate,  which  will  prevent  its  breaking. 
Boil  it  gently  in  hard  water,  with  plenty  of  fait  and 
vinegar,  and  feum  it  well,  which  will  prevent  the 
fkin  being  difcoloured.  Be  fure  rtot  to  put  in  your 
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fiili  till  the  water  boils,  and  when  it  be  enough,  take 
it  up  and  drain  it.  Take  the  cloth  off  carefully,  and 
flip  the  fifh  on  your  ddh  ; lay  over  it  oyfter  patties^ 
or  fried  oyfters  ; put  your  lobfter  or  gravy  fauce  into 
boats,  and  make  ufe  of  crifp  parfley  and  pickles  for 
the  garnifh. 

Pike, 

GUT  and  gill  your  pike,  and  having  wafhed  it 
well,  make  a good  forcemeat  of  chopped  oyfters, 
the  crumb  of  half  a penny  loaf,  a little  lemon  peek 
fhred  fine,  a lump  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,, 
a few  (weet  herbs,  and  feafon  them  to  your  talle 
with  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  all  thefe  well 
together,  and  put  them  into  the  belly  of  the  fifh, 
which  muft  be  fewed  up,  apd  fkewered  round.  It 
muft  be  boiled  in  hard  water,  with  a little  fait,  and 
a tea-cup  full  of  vinegar  put  into  the  fifh-pan.  Put 
in  the  filb  as  foon  as  the  water  boils,  and,  if  it  be  of 
the  middling  fize,  half  an  hour’s  boiling  will  be  fufti- 
cient.  Serve  it  up  with  oyfter  fauce  in  a boat,  hav- 
ing firft  poured  a little  on  the  fifli.  You  may  ufe 
pickled  barberries  and  walnuts  for  a garnifh. 

Sturgeon. 

LAY  as  large  a piece  as  you  pleafe  of  your  fifli 
all  night  in  fait  water,  having  firft  taken  care  to  wafli 
it  clean.  Take  it  out  the  next  morning,  and  rub  it 
well  with  allcgar,  and  let  it  lie  in  it  two  hours.  Put 
your  fturgeon  into  the  fifh-kettlc  when  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  throw  in  an  ounce  of  bay-falt,  a few 
fprigs  of  fweet  marjoram,  and  two  hrge  onions. 
When  you  perceive  the  bones  begin  to  leave  the 
fifli,  take  it  up,  and  ftrip  off  the  fkin ; tlien  flour  it 
well ; put  it  before  the  fire,  and  having  bafted  it  with 
Ircfli  butter,  let  it  ftand  till  it  be  of  a fine  brown. 
When  you  difh  it  up,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  the  white 
fauce,  which  you  will  find  in  Chap.  XU.  Crifp- 
parfley  and  red  pickles  rnuft  be  your  garni fli. 

Mackerel,. 
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Mackerel. 

WHEN  you  have  gutted  your  mackerel,  dry 
them  carefully  in  a clean  cloth,  and  gently  rub  then! 
over  with  vinegar.  Lay  them  on  your  fifh-plate,  and 
handle  them  as  little  as  poflible,  they  being  a very 
lender  fifh,  and  liable  to  break.  Put  them  into  your' 
fifh-pan  when  your  water  boils,  put  in  a little  fait, 
and  let  them  boil  gently  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
When  you  take  them  up,  drain  them  well,  and  put 
the  water  that  runs  from  them  into  a fauce-pan,  with 
two  fpoonfuls  of  lemon  pickle,  one  large  fpoonful 
of  walnut  catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  an  anchovy,  and  a flice  of  lemon. 
Boil  them  all  together  about  fifteen  minutes,  drain 
it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter.  This  mud  be  fent  up  in  one  boat,  and 
pardey  fauce  in  another.  Your  fifll  mud  be  difhed 
up  with  their  tails  in  the  middle,  and  fcraped  horfe- 
radifli  and  barberries  will  ferve  as  garnifh.  ■ 

Flat  Fijh. 

UNDER  this  article  we  include  dounders,  plaife, 
and  the  various  fpecies  of  dat  fifh  of  that  tribe. 
Fil'd  cut  off  the  fins,  nick  the  brown  fide  under  the 
head,  and  take  out  the  guts.  Dry  them  with  a cloth, 
and  boil  them  in  fait  and  water.  Garnidi  them  with 
red  cabbage,  and  ferve  them  up  either  with  gravy, 
dirimp,  cockle,  or  muffel  fauce. 

Herrings* 

THOUGH  herrings  arc  feldom  boiled,  yet,  as 
they  are  fometimes  ordered  to  be  dred'ed  in  that 
manner,  we  fhall  dirctl  the  cook  how  that  is  to  be 
done.  Scale,  gut,  and  wadi  them,  clean  and  dry 
them,  and  rub  them  over  with  a little  fait  and  vi- 
negar. Skewer  their  tails  in  their  mouths,  and  lay 
iliem  on  your  fidi-plate.  Put  them  in  w'hen  the 
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water  boils,  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  take 
them  up.  Let  them  drain  properly,  and  then  turn 
their  heads  into  the  middle  of  the  difli.  Ufe  parfley 
and  butter  for  faucc,  and  garnifh  with  feraped  horfe- 
radifh. 

Perch. 

WHEN  you  have  fcaled,  gutted,  and  waflied 
your  fifh,  put  it  into  the  water  when  it  boils,  with 
Ibme  fait,  an  onion  cut  into  flices,  and  feparated 
into  round  rings,  a handful  of  parfley  clean  picked 
and  wafhed,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  turn  the  waterl 
Put  the  fifh  into  a foup-difh  as  foon  as  it  be  enough,  * 
and  pour  a little  of  the  water,  with  the  parfley  and 
the  onions  over  it.  It  may  be  ferved  up  with  butter 
and  parfley  in  a boat,  and  with  or  without  onions, 
as  you  choofe.  The  fame  method  may  be  obferved 
in  boiling  a Trout. 

Eds. 

HAVING  tkinned,  gutted,  and  taken  the  blood 
out  of  your  eels,  cut  oflF  their  heads,  dry  them,  and 
turn  them  round  on  your  fifh-plate.  Boil  them  in 
fait  and  water,  and  ferve  them  up  with  parfley  fauce. 


CHAP.  IV. 
ROASTING. 


Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervaiions. 


IN  roafting  all  kinds  of  meat,  it  will  be  a ufefuT 
method  to  put  a little  fait  and  water  into  the 
dripping-pan,  and  bafle  the  meat  a little  therewith. 
When  k be  dry,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  bafle 
k with  frefii  butter  , bccaufe  it  will  give  a better 
colour  to  your  meat.  The  fire  fliould  be  regulated 
according  to  the  thing  to  be  drefled.  If  it  be  any 
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ihing  very  little  or  thin,  then  you  fliould  have  a pretty 
brifk  fire,  that  it  may  be  done  quick  and  nice ; if 
it  be  a large  joint,  then  take  care  that  a large  fire  is 
laid  on  to  cake.  The  fire  mufl;  be  always  clear  at 
the  bottom  ; and  when  the  meat  is  half  done,  move 
the  dripping-pan  and  fpit  a little  from  the  fire,  and 
ftir  it  up,  to  make  it  burn  clear  and  brilk  ; for  a 
good  fire  is  a material  thing  in  the  bufinefs  of  cook- 
ery. If  it  be  heef  you  are  roalling,  take  care  to 
paper  the  top,  and  bafle  it  well  while  it  is  at  the  fire, 
not  forgetting  to  throw  fome  fait  on  it.  When  the 
fmoke  draws  to  the  fire,  it  is  a fign  that  it  is  nearly 
enough  ; and  then  take  off  the  paper,  bafte  it  wellj 
and  dredge  it  with  flour,  to  make  it  frothy  ; but 
never  fait  your  meat  before  you  lay  it  to  the  fire,  as 
that  will  draw  out  part  of  the  gravy. — If  you  intend 
to  keep  your  meat  a few  days  before  you  drefs  itj 
dry  it  well  with  a clean  cloth,  and  dredge  it  all  over 
with  flour,  hanging  it  where  the  air  can  come  to  it ; 
but  take  care  that  you  leave  no  damp  place  about  it 
unwiped.  In  roafting  mutton  or  lamby  the  loin,  the 
chine  and  the  faddle,  muft  have  the  fldn  raifed  and 
fkewered  on,  and,  when  near  done,  take  off  the  Ikin^ 
and  bafte  and  flour  it  to  froth  it  up.  All  other  forts 
of  mutton  and  lamb  muft  be  roafted  with  a quick 
clear  fire,  without  the  flein  being  raifed.  You  muft 
be  careful  to  roaft  veal  of  a fine  brown  ; and  if  it  be 
a fillet  or  loin,  be  fure  to  paper  the  fat,  that  you  may 
lofe  as  little  of  it  as  poflible.  At  firft  keep  it  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  fire,  but  when  it  be  foaked,  put  it 
nearer.  When  you  lay  it  down,  bafte  it  well  with 
butter  ; and  when  it  be  nearly  done,  bafte  it  again,i 
and  dredge  it  with  a little  flour.  The  breaft  muft  be 
roafted  with  the  caul  on,  till  the  meat  be  enough  donej 
and  fkewer  the  fwcet-bread  on  the  back  fide  of  the 
breaft.  When  it  be  fufficicntly  roafted,  take  off  the 
caul,  bafte  it,  and  dredge  a little  flour  over  it. 
Fork  fliould  be  well  done,  or  it  will  otherwife  be  aut 
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to  furfeit.  Wheii  you  roafi;  a loin,  cut  the  {kin  acroii 
with  a (harp  knife,  in  order  to  make  the  crackling 
eat  the  better.  When  you  roafi  a leg  of  a pork,  fcoro 
it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  loin,  and  fluff  the  knuckle 
part  with  fage  and  onion,  and  fkewe.r  it  up.  Put  a 
little  drawn  gravy  in  the  difh,  and  fend  it  up  with 
apple-fauce  in  a boat.  The  fpring  or  hand  of  pork, 
if  very  young,  and  roafled  like  a pig,  eats  very  well  ; 
but,  otherwife,  it  is  much  better  boiled.  The  fparib, 
fhould  be  bafled  with  a little  butter,  a very  little  dufl 
of  flour,  and  fome  fage  and  onion  Hired  fmall.  Ap- 
ple-fauce is  the  only  fauce  made  for  this  joint.  Wild 
fowls  require  a clear  brifk  fire,  and  fhould  be  roafled 
till  they  are  of  a light  brown,  but  not  too  much  ; for 
it  is  a great  fault  to  roafi  them  till  the  gravy  runs  out 
of  them,  as  they  thereby  lofe  their  fine  flavour. 
Tame  fowls  require  more  roafling,  as  they  are  a long 
lime  before  they  get  thoroughly  heated.  They 
fhould  be  often  bafled,  in  order  to  keep  up  a flrong 
froth,  and  as  it  makes  them  of  a finer  colour,  and 
rife  better.  Pigs  and  geefe  fliould  be  roafled  before 
a good  fire,  and  turned  quick.  Hares  and  rabbits 
require  time  and  care,  to  fee  the  ends  are  roafldH 
enough.  In  order  to  prevent  their  appearing  bloody 
at  the  neck  when  they  be  cut  up,  cut  the  neck,flcin, 
when  they  are  half  roafled,  and  let  out  the  blood. 
Having  thus  premifed  thefe  general  rules  for  roafling, 
WQ  fliall  now  proceed  to  particulars. 

Tongues  or  Udders. 

THE  tongue  fhould  be  parboiled,  before  it  be 
put  down  to  roafi ; flick  eight  or  ten  cloves  about  it, 
■ bade  it  with  butter,  and  ferve  it  up  with  fome  gravy 
and  fweetmeat  fauce.  An  udder  may  be  roafled 
after  the  fame  manner. 

Venifon. 

I N order  to  roafi  a haunch  of  venifon  properly, 
as  foorv  as  you  have  fpitted  it,  you  mufl  lay  over  it  a 
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large  fiieet  of  paper,  and  then  a thin  common  pafle, 
with  another  paper  over  that.  Tie  it  fad,  in  order 
to  keep  the  padc  from  dropping  off;  and  if  the 
haunch  be  a large  one,  it  will  take  four  hours  roaft- 
ing.  As  foon  as  it  be  done  enough,  take  off  both 
paper  and  paffe,  dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  baffe 
it|with  butter.  As  foon  as  it  becomes  of  a light  brown, 
difh  it  up  with  brown  gravy,  or  currant  jelly  fauce, 
and  fend  up  fonie  in  a boat. 

Haunch  of  Mutton. 

TO  drefs  a haunch  of  mutton  venifon  fafliion, 
take  a hind  fat  quarter  of  mutton,  and  cut  the  leg 
like  a haunch.  Lay  it  irra  pan,  with  the  backfide 
of  it  down,  and  pour  a bottle  of  red  wine  over  it, 
in  which  let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours.  Spit  it,  and 
road  it  at  a good  quick  fire,  and  keep  hading  it  all 
the  time  with  the  fame  liquor  and  butter.  It  will 
require  an  hour  and  an  half  reading ; and  when  it 
is  done,  fend  it  up  with  a little  good  gravy  in  one 
boat,  and  fweet  fauce  in  another.  A good  fat  neck 
of  mutton  done  in  this  manner,  is  edeemed  delicate 
eating.  ‘ . 

Mutton  -with  Oyjlers. 

' TAKE  a leg  of  mutton,  after  it  has  been  killed 
two  or  three  days,  duff  it  all  over  with  cyders,  and 
road  it.  Garnidi  with  horfe-radifh.  It  may  be 
loaded  with  cockles  in  the  fame  manner.  - * 

Pigs. 

COOKS,  who  choofe  to  have  the  killing  of  the 
pig  they  are  to  drefs,  mud  proceed  thus.  Stick  the 
pig  juft  above  the  bread-bone,  and  run  the  knife 
into  its  heart  r fOr  if  the  heart  is  not  touched,  it  will 
be  a long  while  dying.  As  foon  as  it  is  dead,  put 

it  a few  minutes  in  cold  water,  and  rub  it  over 

with  a little  'rofin,'  beat  exceedingly  fine,  or  you 
may  make  ufe  of  its  own  blood  for  that  purpofe. 
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Let  it  lie  half  a minute  in  a pall  of  fcalding  water, 
then  take  it  out,  lay  it  upon  a clean  fable,  and  pull 
off  all  the  hairs  as  faft  as  poflTible ; but  if  they  do 
not  come  clean  off,  put  it  into  the  hot  water  again, 
and  when  it  is  perfectly  clean,  wafh  it  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  then  in  two  or  three  cold  waters,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  tafte  of  the  rofin  when  drelled.  Take 
off  the  four  feet  at  the  firfl  joints,  flit  it  down 
the  belly,  and  take  out  all  the  entrails.  Put  tlie 
heart,  liver,  lights,  and  pettitoes  together  ;•  wafh 
the  pig  well  in  cold  water,  and  having  pcrfeBly 
dried  it  with  a cloth,  hang  it  up.  When  you  roaft 
your  pig,  put  in  a little  fage  flircdded,  two  tea- 
fpoonfuls  of  fait,  one  of  black  pepper,  and  a crufl 
of  brown  bread.  Having  fpitted  your  pig,  few  it 
up,  and  by  it  down  to  a briflc  clear  fire,  with  a pig- 
plate  hung  in  the  middle  of  it.  As  foon  as  the  pig 
is  warm,  put  a piece  of  butter  in  a cloth,  and  fre- 
quently rub  the  pig  with  it  while  it  is  roafling;, 
and,  if  it  be  a large  one,  it  will  require  an  hour  and 
an  half.  When  your  pig  becomes  of  a fine  brown, 
and  the  fleam  draws  to  the  fire,  rub  it  quite  dry  with 
a clean  cloth,  and  then  rub  it  with  a little  cold  but- 
ter, which  will  help  to  crifp  it.  Cut  off  the  head 
with  a fharp  knifi?,  and  take  off  the  collar,  the  ears, 
and  the  jaw-bone.  Split  the  jaw  in  two,  and  when 
you  have  cut  the  pig  down  the  back,  which  muff  be 
done  before  you  draw  out  the  fpit,  lay  the  pig  back 
to  back  on  the  difli,  a jaw  on  each  fide,  An  ear  on 
each  fhoulder,  and  the  collar  at  the  fhoulder.  Gar- 
nifh  it  with  a cruft  of  brown  bread  grated,  pour  in 
your  fauce,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Another  method  of  roalling  a pig  is,  having  pre- 
pared it  as  above,  fpit  it,  and  lay  it  to  the  fire, 
which  mufl  be  a very  good  one  at  each  end,  or  hang 
a flat  iron  in  the  middle  of  the  grate.  Before  you 
lay  it  down  to  the  fire,  fltred  a little  fage  very  fmall,  ' 
take  a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  and  a 
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little  lalt  and  pepper;  put  this  into  the  pig,  and 
few  it  np  Itrongly.  Then  flour  it  all  over,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  fo  till  the  eyes  drop  out,  or  the  crack- 
ling will  be  hard.  Take  care  to  fave  all  the  gravy 
that  comes  from  it,  and  for  this  purpofe  put  a bafon 
or  pan  under  in  the  dripping-pan,  as  foon  as  the 
gravy  begins  to  run.  When  the  pig  be  enough, 
itir  up  the  Are  brilkly,  take  a coarfe  cloth  with 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  it,  and  rub 
the  pig  all  over,  till  the  crackling  be  quite  crifp, 
when  it  muft  be  taken  up.  Lay  it  in  the  difh,  and 
cut  off  the  head  with  a fharp  knife,  and,  before  you 
draw  out  the  fpit,  cut  the  pig  in  two.  Cut  off  the 
ears,  and  lay  one  at  each  end ; divide  the  under 
jaw,  and  difpofe  of  them  in  the  fame  manner.  Put 
the  gravy  you  faved  into  fome  melted  butter,  and 
boil  them.  Pour  it  into  the  difh,  with  the  brains 
bruifed  fine,  and  the  fage,  mixed  all  together,  and 
ferve  it  up. 

Hind- quarter  of  a Pig,  Lamh  faf lion. 

AT  that  feafon  of  the  year,  when  houfe-Iamb 
bears  an  extraordinary  price,  the  hind-quarter  of  a 
large  pig  will  be  a very  good  fubflitute  for  it.  Take 
off  the  fltin  and  roafl  it,  and  it  will  eat  like  lamb. 
Serve  it  up  with  mint  fauce,  or  a fallad.  Half  an 
hour  roafling  will  be  luflicient. 

Ham  or  Gammon, 

IIAV'ING  taken  off  the  fl-tin  or  rind,  lay  it  in 
lukewarm  water  for  two  or  three  hours.  Then  lay 
it  in  a pan,  pour  upon  it  a quart  of  canary,  and  let 
it  fleep  therein  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  When  you 
have  fpitted  it,  put  fome  flieets  of  paper  over  the 
f.U  fide,  pour  the  canary,  in  'which  it  was  foaked, 
into  the  dripping-pan,  and  bafte  it  all  the  tin\e  it 
be  roalfing.  When  it  be  roafled  enough,  pull  off 
(he  paper,  and  dredge  it  well  with  crumbled  bread 
and  parfley  Ihred  fine.  Make  the  fire  brifk,  and 
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brown  it  well.  If  you  ferve  it  up  hot,  garnilh  it 
with  rafpings  of  bread ; but  if  cold,  lerve  it  on  a 
clean  napkin,  and  garnifh  it  with  green  parfley,  for 
a fecond  courfe.  Or  you  may  do  it  thus  : Take  off' 
the  fkin  of  the  ham  or  gammon,  when  you  have 
half  boiled  it,  and  dredge  it  with  oatmeal  fifted 
very  fine.  Bafte  it  with  butter,  and  roaff;  it  gently 
two  hours.  Stir  up  your  fire,  and  then  brown  it 
quick;  and  when  lb  done,  diffi  it  up,  and  poiir 
brown  gravy  into  the  difli.  Garniffi  with  bread 
rafpings,  if  you  ferve  it  up  hot;  but  wdth  pailley, 
if  cold. 


LARD  it  with  bacon,  (fpit  it  firft)  and  roaff  it. 
Serve  it  up  with  good  gravy. 


AFTER  you  have  boiled  your  palates  till  they 
'be  tender,  blanch  them,  cut  them  into  flices  about 
two  inches  long,  and  lard  half  with  bacon.  Then 
have  ready  two  or  three  pigeons,  and  two  or  three, 
chicken-peepers;  draw  them,  trufs  them,  and  fill 
them  with  force-meat.  Having  nicely  larded  half 
of  them,  let  them  be  thus  fpitted  on  a bird-fpit : 
a bird,  a palate,  a fage-leaf,  and  a piece  of  bacon, 
and  fo  on.  Take  cocks-combs  and  lamb-ffones, 
parboiled  and  blanched;  lard  them  with  little  bits 
of  bacon,  large  oyfters  parboiled,  and  each  one  lard- 
ed with  a piece  of  bacon.  Put  thefe  on  a fleewer, 
with  a little  piece  of  bacon,  and  a fage-leaf  between 
them.  Tie  them  on  a fpit  and  roaff  them.  Then 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  fome  nutmeg,  a 
little  fait,  and  crumbs  of  bread.  Baffe  them  with 
thefe  all  the  time  they  be  roaffing,  and  have  ready 
two  fweet-breads,  each  cut  in  two,  fome  artichoke 
bottoms  cut  into  four  and  fried,  and  then  rub  the 
diffi  with  flialots.  Lay  the  birds  in  the  middle, 
piled  one  upon  another,  and  lay  the  other  things  all 
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feparate  by  thcmfelves  round  about  in  the  difli. 
H ave  ready  for  faucc  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  the  oyfter 
liquor,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Boil 
all  thefe  together,  and  pour  it  into  the  difli,  with  a 
little  juice  ofleinon.  Garnifli  with  lemon. 

Grmi  Geefe. 

PUT  a large  lump  of  butter  into  the  goofe,  fpit 
it,  and  lay  it  clown  to  the  fire.  Singe  it,  dredge  it 
with  flour,  and  bade  it  well  with  batter.  Bafle  it 
three  or  four  different  times  with  cold  butter,  which 
will  make  the  flefli  rife  much  better  than  if  it  were 
liafled  with  the  contents  of  the  drippirrg-pan.  If  the 
goofe  be  a large  one,_  it  muff  be  kept  to  the  fire 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and  when  you  think  it  is 
enough,  dredge  it  with  flour,  bafle  it  till  a fine  froth 
rifes  on  it,  and  the  goofe  be  of  a nice  brown.  Gar- 
nifli  it  with  a cruft  of  bread  grated  round  the  edge 
of  the  difh,  and  ferve  it  up  with  a little  brown  gravy 
under  it. 

Stubble  Geefe.  » 

TAKE  a few  fage  leaves  and  two  onions,  and 
chop  them  as  fine  as  poffible.  Mix  them  with  a 
large  piece  of  butter,  two  fpoonfuls  of  fait,  and  one 
of  pepper.  Put  this  into  the  goofe,  fpit  it,  and  lay 
it  down  to  the  fire.  Singe  it,  and  duft  it  with  flour, 
and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  bafle  it  with  frefh 
butter.  A large  goofe  will  require  an  hour  and  an 
half  before  a^^good  fire,  and  when  it  be  done,  dredge 
and  bade  it,  pull  out  the  fpit,  and  pour  in  a little 
boiling  water. 

ChicJiem. 

PLUCK  youpi  chickens  very  carefully,  draw 
them,  and  cut  off'^ their  claws  only,  and  trufs  them. 
Put  them  down  to  a good  fire,  fingc,  duff,  and  bade 
thenl  with  butter.  A quarter  of  an  hour  will  roafl- 
3 them ; 
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tlicm ; and  when  they  be  enough,  froth  them,  and 
Jay  them  on  your  difh.  Serve  them  up  hot,  with 
parfley  and  butter  poured  over  them. 

Fowls. 

H AV I N G cleanfed  and  drefled  your  large  fowls, 
put  them  down  to  a good  fire,  finge,  duft,  and  bade 
them  well  with  butter.  They  mull  be  near  an  hour 
at  the  fire.  Make  your  gravy  of  the  necks  and 
gizzards,  and  when  you  have  drained  it,  put  in  a 
fpoonful  of  browning.  Take  up  your  fowls,  pour 
fome  gravy  into  the  difh,  and  ferve  them  up  with 
egg  fauce. 

Pheafants. 

PHEASANTS  and  partridges  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner.  Dull  them  with  flour,  and 
bade  them  often  with  frcfli  butter,  keeping  them 
at  a good  diflance  from  the  fire.  A good  fire  wdll 
roafl  them  in  half  an  hour.  Make  your  gravy  of  a 
ferag  of  mutton,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
a large  fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  the  fame  of  brown- 
ing. Strain  it,  and  put  a little  of  it  into  the  difh; 
ferve  them  up  with  bread  fauce  in  a bafon,  and  fix 
one  of  the  principal  feathers  of  the  pheafant  in  its 
tail. 

Fowls y Pheafant  fajhion. 

I F you  (hould  have  but  one  pheafant,  and  want 
two  in  a difh,  take  a large  full-grown  fowl,  keep  the 
head  on,  and  trufs  it  jufl  as  you  do  a pheafant. 
Lard  it  with  bacon,  but  do  not  lard  the  pheafant, 
and  nobody  will  know  it. 

Pigeons. 

SCALD,  draw,  and  take  the  craws  clean  out 
of  your  pigeons,  and  wafti  them  in  feveral  waters. 
When  you  have  dried  them,  roll  a good  lump  of 
butter  in  chopped  parfley,  and  feafoi)  it  with  pepper 
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and  fait.  Put  this  into  your  pigeons,  and  fpit> 
duft,  and  bade  them.  A good  fire  will  roaft  them 
in  twenty  minutes,  and  when  they  be  enough,  ferve 
them  up  with  parfley  and  butter  for  fauce,  and  lay 
round  them  bunches  of  afparagus,  if  they  be  in 
feafoD. 

Larks. 

SKEWER  a dozen  of  larks,  and  tie  both  end# 
of  the  fkewer  to  the  fpit.  Dredge  and  bade  them, 
and  let  them  roaft  ten  minutes.  Break  half  a penny 
loaf  into  crumbs,  and  put  them,  with  a piece  of 
butter  of  the  fize  of  a walnut,  into  a toffing-pan,  and 
having  fhaken  them  over  a gentle  fire  till  they  are 
of  a light  brown,  lay  them  between'  the  birds,  and 
pour  a little  melted  butter  over  them. 

Ducks. 

KILL  and  draw  your  ducks;  then  fhrcd  an. 
onion,  and  a few  fage  leaves.  Scafon  thefe  with 
fait  and  pepper,  and  put  them  into  your  ducks. 
Singe,  duft,  and  bade  them  with  butter,  and  a good 
fire  will  roaft  them  ^ twenty  minutes ; for  the 
quicker  they  are  done,  the  better  they  will  be.  Be- 
fore you  take  them  up,  duft  them  with  flour,  and 
bade  them  with  butter,  to  give  them  a good  frothing 
and  aplcafing  brown.  Your  gravy  muft  be  made  of 
the  gizzard  and  pinions,  an  onion,  a tea  fpoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  a few  pepper  corns,  a large  blade  of 
mace,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  the  fame  of  brown- 
ing,. Strain  it,  pour  it  into  your  difh,  arid  fend  it 
up  with  onion  fauce  in  a bafon. 

Tuirkus. 

II  AVI  X G dreffed  your  turkey,  according  to  tlic 
preparatory  direGions  already  given  for  boiling  it, 
in  page  19,  trufs  its  head  down  to  the  legs,  and 
make  your  forcemeat,  which  muft  be  thus  prepared. 
Break  a penny  loaf  into  crumbs,  fhred  a quarter  of 
‘ ^ a pound 
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a pound  of  beef  fuct  very  fine,  a littVc  faufage  meat, 
or  veal  minced  and  pounded,  and  fcafon  to  your 
lafte  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  up  all 
logether  lightly  with  three  eggs,  and  fluff  it  into 
the  craw.  Spit  it,  and  lay  it  down  to  a good  fire, 
which  muff  be  clear  and.  briff.  Singe,  dull  it  with 
hour,  and  balte  it  fcvcral  times  with  cold  butter, 
which  will  froth  it  much  better  than  the  hot  con- 
tents of  the  dripping-pan,  and  make  the  turkey 
more  plump.  When  it  be  properly  done,  renew 
the  frothing  in  the  lame  manner  as  before,  and  difli 
it  up.  A middling  fize  turkey  mull  be  down  at  the 
fire  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Pour  into  your  difh 
your  fauce,  fiich  as  you  will  find  under  the  chapter 
of  fauces.  Serve  it  up  garnifhed  with  lemon  and 
pickles. 

Rujfs  and  Rees. 

THESE  birds  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Lin- 
^Inlhire,  being  very  rarely  found  in  any  other 
county.  The  properefl  food  to  give  them  is  white 
bread  and  boiled  milk,  and  they  will  be  fat  in  about 
eight  or  ten  days;  but  they  muft  be  fed  feparately, 
they  being  lb  delicate  a bird,  that  they  will  not  both 
eat  out  of  the  fame  pot  or  trough.  When  you  kill, 
them,  flrip  the  fkin  off  the  head  and  neck,  with 
the  feathers  on,  and  then  pluck  and  draw  them. 
Put  them  at  a good  diftance  from  the  fire  in  roaft- 
ing,  and  they  wall  be  done  enough  in  about  twelve 
minutes,  if  the  fire  be  good.  When  you  take 
them  up,  flip  the  fkin  on  again  with  the  feathers 
on.  Garnifli  the  difh  with  crifp  crumbs  of  bread 
round  it,  and  fend  them  up  with  gravy  under  them, 
fuch  as  is  direQed  for  the  pheafant,  and  bread  fauce 
in  a boat. 

Rabbits. 

t 

C A SE  your  rabbits,  fkew'er  their  heads  with  their 
mouths  upon  their  backs,  flick  their  fore  legs  into 

their 
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their  ribs,  and  fkewer  the  hind  legs  double.  Break 
half  a penny  loaf  into  crumbs,  a little  parfley,  thyme, 
fweet  marjoram,  and  lemon  peel.  Shred  all  thefe 
fine,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg. 
Mix  them  up  into  a light  fluffing,  with  two  eggs,  a 
little  cream,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Put 
it  into  their  bellies,  few  them  up,  and  dredge  and 
bade  them  well  with  butter.  Take  them  up  when 
they  have  roafted  an  hour;  chop  the  livers,  and  lay 
them  in  lumps  round  the  edge  of  your  dilh.  Servo 
them  up  with  parfley  and  butter  for  fauce. 

RabbitSy  drejfed  Hare fafiion. 

LARD  your  rabbit  with  bacon,  and  roafl  it  in  the 
manner  of  a hare.  If  you  lard  it,  you  mull  make 
gravy  fauce ; but  if  it  be  not  larded,  white  fauce  will 
be  mod  proper. 

Hares, 

IIAVI N G fkewered  your  hare  with  the  head  upon 
one  dioulder,  the  fore  legs  duck  into  the  ribs,  and 
the  hind  legs  double,  proceed  to  make  your  pudding, 
which  mud  be  done  in  this  manner.  Crumble  a 
penny-loaf,  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef 
marrow  or  fuet,  the  like  quantity  of  butter,  fhred 
the  liver,  put  in  a fprig  or  two  of  winter  favory,  a 
little  lemon  peel,  an  anchovy,  a little  chyan  pepper, 
and  half  a nutmeg  grated.  Mix  thefe  up  in  a light 
forcemeat,  with  a glafs  of  red  wine,  and  two  eggs ; 
put  it  into  the'belly  of  the  hare,  and  few  it  up.  Put 
a quart  of  milk  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  bade  your 
hare  with  it  till  a very  little  of  the  milk  be  left.  If 
it  be  a large  hare,  it  will  require  an  hour  and  an  half 
doing  ;*  and  when  it  is  nearly  done,  dud  and  bade  it 
with  butter  till  it  be  properly  frothed. 

Woodcocks  and  Snipes. 

HAVING  put  your  birds  on  a little  fpit,  take  a 
round  of  a threepenny  loaf,  and  toad  it  brown ; lay 
it  in  a diffi  under  the  birds;  and  when  you  lay  them 

down 
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down  to  the  fire,  bafte  them  with  a litile  butter,  and 
let  the  trail  drop  on  the  toall.  When  they  beroafted 
enough,  put  the  toafi:  in  the  difli,  and  lay  the  birds 
on  it.  Pour  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy  into 
the  difh,  and  fet  it  over  a lamp  or  chalfing-dilh,  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  when  the  whole  will  be  in  a 
proper  condition  to  be  fent  to  the  table.  'Obferve 
never  to  take  anything  out  of  a woodcock  or  fnipe. 

Eels  and  Lampreys. 

EELS  and  lampreys  are  roalled  with  puddings  in 
their  bellies  in  the  fame  manner.  Cut  off  their  heads, 
gut  them,  and  take  out  the  blood  from  the  bone  as 
clean  as  poflible.  Make  a forcemeat  of  fhrimps  or 
oyfters,  chopped  fmall,  half  a penny  loaf,  crumbled, 
a little  lemon  peel  fhred  fine,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  a little  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Put  this  into 
the  bellies  of  the  fifh,  few  them  up,  and  turn  them 
round  on  the  difli.  Put  flour  and  butter  over  them, 
pour  a little  water  into  the  difh,  and  bake  them  in 
a moderate  oven.  When  you  take  them  out,  take 
the  gravy  from  under  them,  and  fkim  off  the  fat ; 
ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  add  to  it  a tea 
fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  two  of  browning,  a large 
Ipoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  a glafsof  white  wine,  an 
anchovy,  and  a flice  of  lemon.  Let'  it  boil  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour.  Lemon 
and  crifp  parfley  may  ferve  as  a garnifh, 

Lohjlers. 

PUT  a flvcwer  into  the  vent  of  the  tail  of  the  lob- 
ftcr,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  body  of  it, 
and  put  it  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  with  a little 
fait  in  it,  and  if  it  be  a large  one,  it  will  take  Iralf  an 
hour  boiling.  Then  lay  it  before  the  fire,  and  bade 
it  with  butter  till  it  has  a fine  froth.  Difh  it  up 
with  plain  melted  butter  in  a boat.  This  is  a better 
way  than  adually  roafting  them,  and  is  not  attended 
with  half  the  trouble.  ' 
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Cods  Heads. 

HAVING  waflied  the  head  very  clean,  and 
Icored  it  with  a knife,  ftrew  a little  fait  on  it,  and 
lay  it  in  a ftew-pan  before  the  fire,  with  fomething 
behind  it,  that  the  fire  may  roaft  it.  Throw  away 
all  the  water  that  comes  from  it  the  firft  half  hour ; 
then  throw  on  it  a little  nutmeg,  cloves,  mace  beat 
fine,  and  fait.  Flour  it,  and  bafte  it  with  butter. 
When  that  has  lain  forae  time,  turn  and  feafon  it, 
and  bafte  the  other  fide  ,the  fame.  Turn  it  often, 
then  bafte  it  with  butter  and  crumbs  of  bread.  If 
it  be  a large  head,  it  will  take  four  or  five  hours 
'baking.  Have  ready  fome  melted  butter  with  an 
^anchovy.  Tome  of  the  liver  of  the  fifh  boiled  and 
bruifed  fine,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  butter,  and  two 
yolks  of  eggs  beat  fine.  Then  ftrain  them  through 
a fieve,  and  put  them  into  the  faucepan  again,  wdth 
a few  flirimps  or  pickled  cockles,  two  fpoonfuls  of 
red  wine,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Pour  it  into  the 
pan  in  which  the  head  w'as  roafted,  and  ftir  it  all  to- 
gether. Then  pour  it  into  the  faucepan,  keep  it 
ftirring,  and  let  it  boil.  Pour  it  into  a bafon,  and 
garnifh  the  head  with  fried  filh,  lemon,  and  Icraped 
horfe-radifh.  If  you  have  a large  tin  oven,  it  will 
better  anfwer  the  purpofe. 


CHAP.  V. 

BAKING. 

leg  of  Beef 

CUT  the  meat  off  a leg  of  beef,  and  break  the 
^ bones ; put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  with  two 
onions,  and  a bundle  of  fvveet  herbs,  and  feafon  it 
with  a fpoonful  of  whole  pepper,  and  a few  cloves 
and  blades  of  mace.  Cover  it  wdth  water,  and  having 

tied 
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tied  tl}e  pot  down  clofe  with  brown  paper,  put  it 
into  the  oven  to  bake.  As  Toon  as  it  is  enough,  take 
it  out  and  ftrain  it  through  a fieve,  and  pick  out  all 
the  fat  and  finews,  putting  them  into  a faucepan, 
with  a little  gravy,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Set  the  faucepan  on  the  fire,  fliake  it  often, 
and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  ^pour  it  into  the  difh, 
and  fend  it  to  table.  Ox  cheek  may  be  done  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  if  you  fhould  think  it  too  llrong, 
you  may  weaken  it  by  pouring  in  a fufficicnt  quan- 
tity of  hot  water ; but  cold  water  will  fpoil  it, 

• Rump  of  Beef. 

T A K E a rump  of  bee,f  and  bone  it,  beat  it  well 
with  a rolling-pin,  cut  off  the  Anew,  and  lard  it  with 
a large  piece  of  bacon.  Seafon  your  lards  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  cloves,  and  lard  acrofs  the  meat, 
that  it  may  cut  handfomely.  Seafon  every  part  of 
the  meat  with  pepper,  fait,  and  cloves  ; put  them 
in  an  earthen  pot,  with  all  the  broken  bones,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,^  fome  bay  leaves,  fome  whole 
pepper,  one,  or  two  flialots,  and  fome  fweet  herbs. 
Cover  the  top  of  the  pan  well ; then  put  it  in  an 
oven,  and  let  it  ftand  eight  hours.  Serve  it  up  with 
fome  dried  fippets,  and  its  own  liquor. 

Calf’s  Head. 

TAKE  a calf’s  head,  and  pick  and  wafh  it  very 
clean.  Get  an  earthen  difh  large  enough  to  hold  the 
head,  and  rub  the  infide  of  the  difh  with  butter. 
Lay  fome  long  iron  fleewers  acrofs  the  top  of  the  difh, 
and  laj  the  head  on  them.  Skewer  up  the  meat  in 
the  middle,  that  it  may  not  touch  the  difli,  and  then 
grate  fome  nutmeg  on  every  part  of  it,  a few  fweet 
herbs,  fhred  fmall,  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a 
little  lemon-peel  cut  fine.  Then  flour  it  all  over, 
and  having  fluck  pieces  of  butter  in  the  eyes,  and  on 
different  parts  of  the  head,  flour  it  again.  Let  it  be 

well 
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well  baked,  of  a fine  brown.  You  may  throw  a littio 
pepper  and  fait  over  it,  and  put  into  the  difih  a piece 
of  beef  cut  fmall,  a bundle  of  fwcet  herbs,  an  onion, 
a blade  of  mace,  fome  whole  pepper,  two  cloves, 
a pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  brains  with  fome  fage. 
When  the  head  be  enough,  lay  it  on  a difh,  and  put 
it  before  the  fire  to  keep  warm ; then  ftir  all  together 
in  the  difli,  and  p\it  it  in  a faucepan ; then  drain  it  off, 
and  put  it  into  the  faucepan  again.  Put  into  it  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  Hour,  the  fage  and  the  brains 
chopped  fine,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  red  wine.  Boil  them  together,  take  the  brains, 
beat  them  well,  and  mix  them  with  the  fauce.  Pour 
all  into  the  difli,  and  fend  it  to  table.  The  tongue 
mufl;  be  baked  in  the  head,  and  not  cut  out,  as  the 
head  will  then  lie  in  the  difli  more  handfomely. 

Ptgs.^ 

WHEN  neceflity  obliges  you  to  bake  a pig,  lay 
it  in  a difh,  flour  it  w-ell  all  over,  and  rub  the  pig 
over  with  butter.  Butter  the  difli  in  which  you  in- 
tend to  put  it,  and  put  it  in  the  oven.  Take  it  out 
as  foon  as  it  be  enough  ; and  having  rubbed  it  over 
with  a butter  cloth,  put  it  into  the  oven  again  till  it 
be  dry ; then  take  it  out,  lay  it  in  a difli,  and  cut  it 
up.  Take  off*  the  fat  from  the  difli  it  was  baked  in, 
and  fome  good  gravy  will  remain  at  the  bottom.  Add 
to  this  a little  veal  gravy,  with  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  boil  it  up  ; put  it  into  the  difli, 
with  the  brains  and  fage  in  the  belly. 

Carp, 

HAVING  fcaled,  waflied,  and  cleaned  a brace 
of  carp  properly,  get  an  earthen  pan  deep  enough 
for  them  tp  He  in  properly  ; and  having  buttered 
the  pan  a little,  lay  in  the  carp.  Seafon  them  with 
a little  black  and  white  pepper,  mace,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion,  and  an 
anchovy;  pour  in  a bottle  of  white  w'ine,  cover 
, ' them 
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them  clofe,  and  put  them  into  a hot  oven.  If  they 
be  large,  they  will  require  an  hour  baking ; but  if 
they  be  fmall,  a lefs  time  will  do  them.  When 
they  be  enough,  take  them  up  carefully,  and  lay 
them  in  a di!h.  Set  it  over  hot  water  to  keep  it 
hot,  and  cover  it  clofe.  Pour  all  the  liquor  in 
which  they  were  baked  into  a faucepan  ; let  it  boil 
a minute  or  two,  drain  it,  and  add  half  a pound  of 
butter,  rolled  in  flour.  Keep  ftirring  it  all  the  time 
it  is  boiling  ; fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  put  in  a proper  quantity  of  fait,  obferving  to 
fkim  all  the  fat  off  the  liquor.  Pour  the  fauce  over 
the  fifh,  lay  the  roes  round  them,  and  garnifli  with 
lemon. 

Cod’s  Head. 

MAKE  the  head  very  clean,  and  lay  it  in  the 
pan,  which  you  mufl  firfl  rub  round  with  butter.  Put 
in  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion  duck  with 
cloves,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  half  a large 
fpoonful  of  black  and  white  pepper,  a nutmeg  bruifed, 
a quart  of  water,  a little  piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  a 
little  piece  of  horfe-radifli.  Dud  the  head  with  dour, 
grate  a little  nutmeg  over  it,  dick  a piece  of  butter 
on  various  parts  of  it,  and  fprinkle  rafpings  all  over 
it ; put  it  into  the  oven,  and  when  it  be  enough, 
take  it  out  of  that  difh,  and  lay  it  carefully  in  the 
difh,  in  which  you  intend  to  ferve  it  up.  Set  the 
difh  over  boiling  water,  and  cover  it  up  clofe,  to  pre- 
vent its  getting  cold.  In  the  mean  time,  as  expe- 
ditioufly  as  you  can,  pour  all  the  liquor  out  of  the 
difli,  in  which  it  was  baked,  into  a faucepan,  and  let 
it  boil  three  or  four  minutes  ; then  drain  it,  and  put 
to  it  a gill  of  red  wine,  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  a 
pint  of  fhrimps,  half  a pint  of  oyders,  a fpoonful  of 
mufhroom  pickle,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
rolled  in  dour,  and  dir  all  together  till  it  be  thick 
and  boils;  then  drain  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  didi, 

and 
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and  have  ready  Tome  toaft,  cut  three  corner  ways, 
and  fried  crifp.  Stick  pieces  of  the  toaft  ab'out  the 
head  and  mouth,  and  lay  the  remainder  round  the 
head.  Garnifh  with  lemon  notched,  feraped  horfe- 
radifti,.  and  parftey  crilped  in  a plate  before  the  fire. 

Herrings. 

HAVING  fcaled,  wafticd,  and  dried  your  her- 
rings properly,  lay  them  on  aboard,  and  take  a little 
black  and  Jamaica  pepper,  a few  cloves,  and  plenty 
of  fait;  mix  them  together,  and  rub  the  fifh  all  over 
V with  it.  Lay  them  ftraight  in  a pot,  cover  them 
with  allcgar,  tie  a ftrong  paper  over  the  top,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  They  may  be  eaten 
either  hot  or  cold,  and  they  will  keep  two  or  three 
months'^  if  the  allegar  be  good, 

' Sprats. 

IF  fprats  are  properly  prepared  and  baked,  they 
.will  eat  well,  and  keep  fome  time.  For  this  purpofe, 
rub  your  fprats  with  fait  and  pepper,  and  to  every 
two  pints  of  vinegar,  put  one  pint  of  red  wine.  Dif- 
folve  a pennyworth  of  cochineal,  lay'  your  fprats  in 
a deep  earthen,  difli,  and  pour  in  as  much  vinegar,' 
red  wine,  and'cochineal,  as  will  cover  them.  Tie 
paper  over  them,  and  fet  them  in  an  oven  all  night. 


CHAP.  VI. 

* » ^ ^ 

BROILING. 


Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervations, 

Before  you  lay  your  meat  on  the  gridiron,. 

be  careful  that  your  fire  be  very  clear.  Turn, 
your  meat  quickly  while  it  be  brxhling,  and  have  a, 
difh,  placed  on  a chaffing-difti  of  hot  coals,  to  put. 

your 
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your  meat  in  as  faft  as  it  ^be  ready,  and  carry  it  hot 
and  covered  to  table.  ObTerve  never  to  bade  any 
ihi/ig  on  the  gridiron,  bec'aufethat  rriay  be  the  means 
of  burning  it,  and  making  it  fmoky. 

Beef  Steaks. 

THE  bed  beef  fteaks  are  thoTe  cut  off  a rump, 
and  fhould  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
nefs.  Rub  the  gridiron  with  beef  fuet,  and  let  the 
fire  be  clear.  When  the  gridiron  be  hot,  lay  your 
deaks  on  it,  and  let  then!  broil  till  they  begin  to  look 
brown.  Then  turn  them,  and  when  the  other  fide 
be  brown,  lay  them  on  a hot  difh,  with  a flice  of 
butter  between  each  fteak,  and  fprinkle  ai  little  pep- 
per and  fait  over  them.  Let  them  dand  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  in  the  mean  time  flice  a flialot,  as 
thin  as  pofiible,  into  a fpoonful  of  water.  Lay  your 
fteaks  again  on  the  gridiron,  and  keep  them  turn- 
ing, till  they  be  enough.  Put  them  on  your  dilh^ 
pour  the  water  and  lhalot  among  them,  and  ferve 
them  up. 

Mutton  Chops, 

TAKE  a loin  of  mutton,  and  cut  chops  from  it 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  off  the  fkin,  and 
part  of  the  fat.  Rub  your  gridiron  with  fuet  aS  foori 
as  it  be  hot,  and  lay  on  your  chops.  Keep  turning 
them  often,  and  take  great  care  that  the  fat  which 
fall  from  them,  do  not  make  the  fire  blaze  and  fmokc 
your  chops.  Put  them  into  a difli  as  foon  as  you 
think  they  be  done,  and  rub  them  with  butter.  Slice 
a fhalot  very  thin  into  a fpoonful  of  water,  and  pour 
it  on  them,  with  a fpoonful  of  mufhroom  catchup, 
and  a little  fait. 

Pork  Chops, 

'THE  fame  rules  we  have  laid  down  for  broiling 
mutton,  will  hold  good  with  refpe^t  to  pork  chops, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  pork  requires  more 
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broiling  than  mutton.  As  foon  as  thfey  be  enough, 
put  a little  good  gravy  to  them,  and  drew  a little 
fage,  rubbed  fine*  over  them,  which  will  give  them 
an  agreeable  flavour. 

Chickens. 

HAVING  flitted  your  chickens  down  the  back, 
feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  them  on 
the  gridiron,  over  a clear  fire,  and  at  a great  diftance. 
Let  the  infide  continue  next  the  fire  till  it  be  nearly 
half  done.  Then  turn  them,  taking  care  that  the 
flefliy  fides  do  not  bum,  and  let  them  broil  till  they 
are  of  a fine  brown.  Have  good  gravy  fauce,  with 
fome  mufitrooms,  and  garnifh  them  with  lemon  and 
the  liver  broiled,*  and  the  gizzards  cut,  flafhed,  and 
broiled,  with  pepper  and  fait ; or  you  may  ufe  any 
other  fauce  you  fancy. 

Pigeons, 

WHEN  you  fet  about  to  broil  pigeons,  take  care 
that  your  fire  be  clear.  Take  fome  parfley  fhred 
fine,  a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  with  a lit- 
tle pepper  and  fait,  and  put  it  into  their  bellies. 
Tie  them  at  both  ends,  and  put  them  on  the  gridiron. 
Or  you  may  fplit  and  broil  them,  having  firfl  feafon- 
ed  them  with  pepper  and  fait.  Serve  them  up  with 
a little  parfley  aiKl  butter  in  the  difn. 

' Weavers,- 

GUT  them,  and  wafh  them  clean;  dry  them  in 
a clean  cloth,  and  flour  them  ; then  broil-  them, 
and  have  melted  butter  in  a cup.  They  are  a fine 
fifli,  and  cut  "as  firm  as  a foal ; but  you  muft  take 
care  not  to  hurt  yourfclf  with  the  two  fharp  bones  in 
the  head. 

t 

Cod-Sounds, 

LAY  them  a few  minutes  in  hot  water;  then  take 
them  our,  and  rub  them  well  with  fait,  * and  take  off* 

the 
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the  (kin  and  black  dirt,  when  th^y  will  look  white. 
After  this,  put  them  into  water,  and  give  them  a 
boil.  Take  them  out,  flour  them  well,  pepper  and 
fait  them,  and  then  put  them  on  the  gridiron.  As 
foon  as  they  be  enough,  lay  them  on  your  difh,  and 
pour  melted  butter  and  muftard  over  them.  Re- 
member that  they  mull  be  broiled  whole. 

Mackerel.  • 

HAVING  cleaned  your  mackerel,  fplit  them 
down  the  back,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper  and 
fait,  fome  mint,  parfley,  and  fennel  chopped  very 
fine.  Flour  them,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  light 
brown,  and  put  them  on  a difh  and  ftrainer.  Let 
your  fauce  be  fennel  and  butter,  and  garnifli  them 
with  parfley. 

If  you  choofe  to  broil  your  mackerel  whole,  wafh 
them  clean,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  pull  out  their 
roes  at  the  neck  end.  Boil  their  roes  in  a little 
water;  then  bruife  them  with  a fpoon,  beat  up  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  nutmeg,  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  fine,  fome  thyme,  fome  parfley  boiled  and  chop- 
ped fine,  a little  fait  and  pepper,  and  a few  crtimbs 
of  bread.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and  fill  the  fifli 
with  them.  Flour  them  well,  and  broil  them  nicely. 
Butter,  catchup,  and  walnut  pickle,  will  make  a 
proper  fauce. 

Salmon. 

CUT  your  frefh  falmon  into  thick  pieces,  and 
then  flour  them  and  broil  them.  Lay  them  in  your 
dilh,  and  ferve  them  up  with  plain  melted  butter  in 
a boat. 

Eeh. 

HAVING  fkinned,  gutted,  and  waflied  your 
eels,  dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  rub  them  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Strew  crumbs  of  bread  over  them, 
fome  chopped  fage  a ad  parfley,  and  feafon  them 
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broiling. 

with  pepper  and  fait.  Bade  them  well  with  butter, 
and  broil  them  on  a gridiron.  Your  fauce  muft  be 
parfley  and  butter. 

Ech  pitch-  cocked. 

HAVING  fkinned  and  clcanfed  your  eels  as 
before,  fprinkle  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little 
dried  fage.  Turn  them  backward  and  forward,  and 
Ikewer  therg.  Rub  your  gridiron  with  beef  fuet,  and 
broil  them  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown.  Put  them 
on  your  difli,  ferve  them  up  with  melted  butter,  and 
lay  fried  parfley  round  the  difh. 

Haddocks  and  Whitings.  . 

HAVING  gutted  and  walhed  your  fifi),  dry 
them  with  a cloth,  and  rub  a little  vinegar  over 
them,  which  will  contribute  to  preferve  the  Ikin 
whole.  Dredge  them  well  with  flour,  and  rub  your 
gridiron  w'ith  beef  fuet.  Let  your  gridiron  be  very 
hot  when  you  lay  your  filh  on,  otherwife  they  will 
flick  to  it.  Turn  them  two  or  three  times  while 
they  are  broiling,  and  when  they  be  enough,  ferve 
them  up  with  melted  butter,  and  lay  pickles  round 
. them. 

Another  method  is,  when  you  have  cleaned  and 

' 0 ^ 

dried  your  filh  as  before  direHed,  put  them  in  a tin 
oven,  and  fet  them  before  a quick  fire.  Take  them 
from  the  fire  as  foon  as  the  fkins  begin  to  rife,  and 
having  beaten  up  an  egg,  rub  it  over  them  with  a 
feather.  Sprinkle  a few  crumbs  of  bread  over 
them,  dredge  them  well  with  flour,  and  rub  your 
gridiron  when  hot  with  fuet  or  butter;  but  it  muft 
be  very  hot  before  you  lay  your  fifli  on  it.  When 
you  have  turned  them,  rub  a little  butter  ovCr  them, 
and  keep  turning  them,  as  the  fire  may  require, 
till  they  be  enough,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
browning.  Serve  them  up  witli  either  fhrimp  fauce, 
or  melted  butter,  and  garnifli  them  with  mulfels,  or 
red  cabbage. 


Herrings, 
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Hcrriu-crs. 

SCALE,  gut,  and  cut  off  their  heads;  vafli 
them  clean,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth ; fiour  them, 
and  broil  them.  Take  the  heads  and  mafli  them, 
and  boil  them  in  fmall-beer  or  ale,  with  a little  whole 
pepper  and  onion.  When  it  has  boiled  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  ftrain  it  off,  thicken  it  with  butter  and 
ffour,  and  a good  deal  of  muftard.  Lay  the  lifh  in 
the  dilh,  and  pour  the  fauce  into  a boat. 

Potatoes. 

HAVING  firfi  boiled  them,  peel  them,  cut  them 
into  two,  and  broil  them  till  they  be  brown  on  both 
fides.  Then  lay  them  in  the  plate  or  difli,  and  pour 
melted  butter  over  them, 

^sc^- 

HAVING  cut  a toalt  round  a quartern  loaf, 
brown  it,  lay  it  on  your  difli,  butter  it,  and  very 
carefully  break  fix  or  eight  eggs  on  the  toaft.  Take 
a red  hot  fliovel,  and  hold  it  over  them.  When  they 
be  done,  fqueeze  a Seville  orange  over  them,  grate 
a little  nutmeg  over  it,  and  ferve  it  up  for  a fidc- 
plate.  , Or  you  may  poach  your  eggs,  and  lay  them 
on  a toaft ; or  toaft  your  bread  crifp,  and  pour  a 
little  boiling  water  over  it.  Seafon  it  with  a little 
fait,  and  then  lay  your  poached  eggs  on  it. 


CHAP,  VII, 
FRYING. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervaiions. 

Be  careful  always  to  keep  your  frying-pan  clean, 
and  fee  that  it  is  properly  tinned.  When  you 
fry  any  fort  of  fifli,  firft  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and 
then  flour  them.  Put  into  your  frving-pan  plenty 
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of  dripping  or  hog’s  lard,  and  let  it  be  boiling  hot 
before  you  put  in  your  fifh.  Butter  is  not  fo  good 
for  this  purpofe,  as  it  is  apt  to  burn  and  blacken  the 
filh,  and  make  them  foft.  When  you  have  fried 
your  fiih,  lay  them  in  a difli  or  hair  fieve  to  drain, 
before  you  fend  them  up  to  table.  When  you  fry 
parfley,  be  fure  to  pick  it  very  cautioufly,  wafli  it 
it  well,  dip  it  into  cold  water,  and  throw  it  into  a. 
pan  of  boiling  fat.  This  will  make  it  very  crifp, 
and  of  a fine  green,  provided  you  do  not  let  it  re> 
main  too  long  in  the  pan. 

Be^  Steaks. 

HAVING  cut  ypur  fteaks  in  the  fame  manner 
as  for  broiling,  put  them  into  a ftewpan,  with  a good 
piece  of  butter,  fet  them  over  a very  flow  fire,  and 
keep  turning  them  till  the  butter  becomes  of  the 
confiftence  of  white  gravy.  Pour  it  into  a bafon, 
and  add  more  butter  to  them.  When  they  are  near- 
ly fried,  pour  all  the  gravy  into  a bafon,  and  put 
more  butter  into  your  pan.  Fry  your  fteaks  over  a 
brifk  fire  till  they  be  of  a light  brown,  and  then  take 
them  oiit  of  the  pan.  Put  them  into  a pewter  difh 
made  hot,  flice  a fhalot  among  them,  and  put  in 
fome  of  the  gravy  that  was  drawn  from  them,  ancl 
pour  it  hot  upon  them. 

' 'Another 'method  is,  take  rump-fteaks,  pepper 
and  fait  them, ^ and  fry  them  in  a little  butter  very 
quick,  and  brown;  then  put  them  into  a difh,  and 
pour  the  fat  out  of  the  frying-pan.  ’ Take  half  a pint 
of  hot  gravy,  half  a pint  of  hot  water,  arid  put  it 
into  the  pan.  ' Add  to  it  a little  butter' rolled  in 
flour,  a little  pepper  and  fait,"  and  two  or  three 
flialots  chopped  fine.  ' Boil  them  up  in  your  pan  for 
two  minutes,  and  pour  it  over  the  fteaks.  'You 
may  garnifh  with  a little  feraped  horfe-radifh  round 
your  difli.  . . . ' . 

Loin 
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Loin  or  Neck  of  Lamb. 

' HAVING  cut  your  lamb  into  chops,  rub  both 
fjdes  of  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fprinkle 
fome  crumbs  of  bread  over  them,  mixed  with  a little 
parfley,  thyme,  marjoram,  winter  favory,  and  a lit- 
tle lemon-peel,  all  chopped  very  fine.  Fry  them  in 
butter  till  they  are  of  a nice  light  brown,  and  garnifU 
with  fried  parfley. 

Vtal  Cutlets. 

CUT  your  veal  into  pieces  about  the  thicknefs 
of  half  a crown,  and  as  long  as  you  pleafe.  Dip 
them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  ftrew  over  them 
crumbs  of  bread,  a few  fweet  herbs,  fome  lemon- 
peel,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  fry  them  in 
frefh  butter.  While  they  are  frying,  make  a little 
gravy,  and  when  the  meat  be  done,  take  it  out,  and  - 
lay  it  in  a difh  before  the  fire;  then  fliake  a little 
flour  into  the  pan,  and  ftir  it  round.  Put  in  a 
little  gravy,  fqueeze  in  a little  lemon,  and  pour  it 
over  the  'veal.  Make  ufe  of  lemon  for  your 
garnifh. 

Cold  Veal. 


CUT  your  veal  into  pieces  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
half-crown,  and  as  long  as  you  pleafe.  Dip  them  > 
in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  in  crumbs  of  bread, 
with  a few  fweet  herbs,  and  Hired  lemon-peci  in  it. 
Grate  a little  nutmeg  over  them,  and  fry  them  in 
frefli  butter.  The  butter  mull  be  hot,  juft  enough 
to  fry  them  in.  In  the  mean  time  make  a little 
gravy  of  the  bone  of  the  veal,  and  when  the  meat 
be  fried,  take  it  out  with  a fork,  and  lay  it  in  a difli 
before  the  fire.  Then  fliake  a little  flour  into  the 
pan,  and  ftir  it  round.  Then  put  in  a little  gravy, 
fqueeze  in  a little  lemon,  and  pour  it  over  the  veal. 
Qirnifh  with  lemon. 
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Tripe. 

CUT  your  tripe  in  long  pieces,  and  of  about  ' 
three  inches  wide  ; put  it  into  fome  fmall-beer  bat-r 
ter,  or  yolks  of  eggs,  and  have  a large  pan  of  good 
fat.  Fry  it  till  it  be  brown  ; then  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  to  drain,  and  ferve  it  up  with  plain  butter  in  a 
boat. 

Saufages. 

TAKE  fix  apples,  and  fliee  four  of  them  as 
thick  as  a prowri-piece ; cut  the  other  two  in  quarr 
ters,*  and  fry  them  with  the  faufages  till  they  be 
brown.  Lay  the  faufages  in  the  middle  of  the  difli, 

' and  the  apples  round  them.  Garnifh  with  the  quar- 
tered apples.  Saufages  fried,  and  ftewed  cabbage, 
make  a good  difh.  Heat  cold  peafe-pudding  in  the 
pan,  lay  it  in  the  difh,  and  the  faufages  round ; 
heap  the  pudding  in  the  middle,  and  lay  the  faufages 
all  round  up  ecige-ways,  except  one  in  the  middle  at 
length. 

PQtatCCi. 

CUT  your  potatoes  into  thin  dices,  as  big.  as  a 
crown-piece,  and  fry  them  brown.  Lay  them  in  a 
difh  or  plate,  and  pour  melted  butter,  fack,  and 
^ugar,  over  them.  Thefe  are  a pretty  corner  plate. 

Artichokes. 

HAVING  blanched  them  in  water,  dour  them, 
and  fry  them  in  fredi  butter.  I. ay  them  in  your 
dilh,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  them.  Or  you 
may  put  a little  red  wine  into  the  butter,  and  fcafon 
with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait. 

Celery. 

CUT  off  the  green  tops  of  fix  or  eight  heads  of 
celery,  and  take  off  the  outfide  flalks.  Wafh  them 
well,  and  pare  the  roots  clean.  Then  have,  ready 
half  a pint  of  white  wine,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 

beat 
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beat  fine,  and  a little  fait  and  nutmeg.  Mix  all  well 
together  with  flour  into  a batter,  and  dip  every  head 
into  the  batter,  and  fry  them  in  butter.  When  they 
be  enough,  lay  them  in  your  difh,  and  pour  melted 
butter  over  them. 

Soles. 

H AV I N G fl^inned  your  foies  in  the  fame  manner 
you  do  eels,  except  taking  off  their  heads,  which 
muff  not  be  done,  rub  them  over  with  an  egg,  and 
ftrew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry  them  over  a 
brifk  fire  in  hog's  lard  till  they  be  brown.  Garnifli 
with  green  pipklp,  and  ferve  them  up  with  melted 
butter, 

Smelts. 

DRAW  the  guts  out  at  the  gills,  but  leave  in 
the  melt  or  roe ; dry  them  with  a cloth,  beat  an 
egg,  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather,  and  ftrew 
crumbs  of  bread  over  them.  Fry  them  wdth  hog’s 
lard  or  beef  fuet,  and  put  in  your  fifh  when  it  be 
boiling  hot.  Shake  them  a little,  and  fry  therri 
till  they  be  of  a fine  brown.  Drain  them  on  a difli, 
or  in  a fieve ; and  when  you  difh  them,  put  a ba- 
fon,  bottom  up,  in  the  middle  of  your  difii,  and 
lay  the  tails  of  your  fifh  on  it.  Fry  a handful  of 
parfley  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  firft  article  of 
this  chapter. 

Oyjlers. 

WHEN  you  intend  to  fry  your  oyfters,  you 
muft  always  choofe  thole  of  the  larger  kind.  Take 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  beat  them  ; put  to  them  a 
little  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace  pounded,  a fpoonful 
of  flour,  and  a little  fait ; dip  your  oyfters  therein, 
and  fry  them  in  hog’s  lard  till  they  be  of  a light 
brown.  They  are  a proper  gamifli  for  moft  made 
difties,  as  well  as  for  cods  and  calves  heads* 

Carp. 
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Carp. 

SCALE  and  gut  your  carp,  then  wafh  them 
clean,  lay  them  in  a cloth  to  dry,  flour  them,  and 
fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown.  Take  fome  crufts, 
cut  three-corner  ways,  and  fry  them  and  the  roes. 
When  your  fifti  be  done,  lay  them  on  a coarfe  cloth 
to  drain,  and  prepare  anchovy  fauce,  with  the  juice 
of  lemon.  Lay  your  carp  on  the  difh,  the  roes  on 
each  fide,  and  garnifti  with  lemon,  and  the  fried 
toaft. 

'Tench. 

CLEAN  your  fifli,  flit  them  along  the  backs, 
and  with  the  point  of  your  knife  raife  the  flefh  from 
the  bone.  Cut  the  fkin  acrofs  at  the  head  and  tail, 
ftrip  it  off,  and  take  out  the  bone.  Take  another 
tench,  and  mince  the  flefh  fmall  with  mufhrooms, 
cives,  and  parfley.  Seafon  them  with  fait,  pepper, 
beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  and  a few  favoury  herbs 
minced  fmall.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  pound  them 
in  a mortar,  with  crumbs  of  bread,  (in  quantity 
about  the  fize  of  two  eggs)  foaked  in  cream,  the 
yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,  and  a piece  of  butter. 
When  thefe  have  been  well  pounded,  ftuff  your 
fifh  with  it.  Put  clarified  butter  into  a pan,  fet  it 
over  the  fire,  and  when  it  be  hot,  flour  your  fifli, 
and  put  them  into  the  pan  one  by  one.  Having 
fried  them  till  they  be  brown,  take  them  up,  and 
lay  them  in  a coarfe  cloth  before  the  fire  to  keep 
hot.  Then  pour  all  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  put  in 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  fhake  fome  flour 
into  the  pan.  Keep  it  ftirring  with  a fpoon  till  the 
butter  be  a little  brown,  and  then  pour  in  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine.  ,Stir  them  together,  and  pour 
in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  an  onion  ftuck  with 
cloves,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  two  blades 
of  mace.  Cover  thefe  clofe,  and  let  them  flew  as 
foftly  as  you  can  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
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ftrain  ofF  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  the  pan  again, 
adding  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  an  ounce  of  truffles 
or  morels,  boiled  tender  in  half  a pint  of  water,  a 
few  mufhrooms,  and  half  a pint  of  oyfters,  clean 
waffled  in  their  own  liquor.  When  you  find  your 
fauce  is  properly  heated,  and  very  good,  put  your 
tench  into  the  pan,  and  make  them  quite  hot;  then 
take  them  out,  lay  them  into  the  diffl,  and  pour 
your  fauce  over  them.  Serve  them  up  garniffled 
with  lemon.  Carp  may  be  drefied  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  may  tench  in  the  manner  above  defcribed 
for  carp. 

Eels. 

MAKE  your  eels  very  cle  m,  cut  them  into 
pieces,  and  having  feafoned  them  with  pepper  and 
fait,  flour  them,  and  fry  them.  Let  your  fauce  be 
plain  melted  butter,  with  the  juice  of  lemon  ; but  be 
careful  to  drain  them  properly  before  you  lay  them 
in  the  diffl. 

Lampreys. 

BLEED  them,  and  fave  the  blood;  waffl  them 
in  hot  water  to  take  off  the  flime,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces.  When  they  be  nearly  fried  enough,  pour 
out  the  fat,  put  in  a little  white  wine,  and  give  the 
pan  a fflake  round.  Seafon  with  pepper,  fweet 
herbs,  a few  capers,  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  the  blood.  Shake  the  pan  often,  and 
cover  it  clofe.  Take  them  out  as  foon  as  they  be 
enough,  ftrain  the  fauce,  and  give  it  a quick  boil. 
Then  fqueeze  in  a lemon,  and  pour  it  over  the  fifli. 
Garnifli  with  lemon. 

Herrings. 

HAVING  fcaled,  waffled,  and  dried  your  her- 
rings properly,  lay  them  feparately  on  a board,  and 
place  them  at  the  fire  two  or  three  minutes  before  they 
be  wanted,  which  wull  prevent  their  flicking  to  the 

pan. 
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pan.  Dredge  your  fifli  with  flour;  and  when  your 
butter  boils  in  the  pan,  put  in  your  fifli,  a few  at  a 
time,  and  fry  them  over  a brifk  fire.  As  foon  as 
they  are  fufficiently  fried,  fet  their  tails  up  one  againfl 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  and  fry  a large 
handful  of  parflcy  crifp ; take  it  out  before  it  lofes 
its  colour,  lay  it  round  them,  and  ferve  them  up 
with  parfley  fauce  in  a boat.  Some  fry  onions,  lay 
them  round  the  difii,  and  make  onion  fauce ; and 
others  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  herrings  after  they  are 
fried,  chop  them,  and  put  them  into  a faucepan, 
with  ale,  pepper,  fait,  and  an  anchovy;  they  then 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  ftrain  it,  and  put  it 
into  a fauce-boat.  .You  may  ufe  eifher  of  thpfe 
methods,  as  you  like. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

• STEWS  AND  HASHES, 

\ 

Rump  of  Beef 

IN  order  to  flew  a rump  of  beef  properly,  you 
muft  firk  half  roaft  it,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
large  faucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  one  of  red 
wine,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a fhalot,  two 
fpoonfuls  of  walnut  catchup,  one  of  lemon  pickle, 
two  of  browning^  and  a little  chyan  pepper  and 
fait.  Let  thefe  flew  over  a gentle  hre  for  two  hours, 
clofely  covered ; then  take  out  your  beef,  and  lay 
it  on  a deep  difh,  fkim  off  the  fat,  and  ffrain  the 
gravy.  Put  into  it  an  ounce  of  morels,  half  a pint 
of  mufhrooms,  and  thicken  your  gravy,  and  pour  it 
over  your  beef.  Garnifh  with  horfe-radifb,  and  lay 
orcemeat  balls  round  it. 

Rump 
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Rump  of  Beefy  or  Bi'ijkety  the  French  way. 

CUT  ott  the  meat  of  a rump  of  beef  from  the 
bone : then  take  half  a pint  of  white  port,  and  half 
a pint  of  red ; a little  vinegar,  fome  cloves  and 
mace,  half  a nutmeg  beat  fine,  parfley  chopped, 
and  all  forts  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a little  pepper  and 
fait.  Mix  the  herbs,  fpice,  and  wine,  all  together/ 
Lay  your  beef  in  an  earthen  pan,  put  the  mixture 
over  it,  and  let  it  lay  all  night.  Then  take  the 
beef,  and  put  it  into  a ftew-pan,  with  two  quarts 
of  good  gravy,  the  wine,  &c.  an  onion  chopped 
fine,  fome  carrot,  and  two  or  three  bay-leaves. 
You  may  put  in  fome  thick  ralhers  of  bacon  at  the 
bottom  of  your  pan.  Stew  it  very  gently  for  five 
hours,  if  it  weigh  twelve  pounds;  but  if  it  weigh 
only  eight  or  nine  pounds,  four  hours  will  be  fuffi- 
cient.  Mind,  however,  to  keep  the  ftew-pan  clofe- 
ly  covered.  Then  take  the  meat  out,  and  ftrain  the 
liquor  through  a fieve.  Skim  all  the  fat  off,  put  it 
into  your  ftew-pan  with  fome  tmflies  and  morels, 
artichoke  bottoms  blanched  and  cut  in  pieces,  or  - 
fome  carrots  and  turnips  cut  as  for  harrico  of  mut- 
ton. Boil  it  up,  feafon  it  with  a little  chyan  pepper, 
and  fait  to  your  palate.  Then  put  in  the  meat  juft 
to  make  it  hot,  difh  it  up,  and  garnilh  with  lemon 
and  beet-root,  or  fried  fippets. 

Beef  Gobbets. 

CUT  any  piece  of  beef,  except  the  leg,  into 
pieces  about  the  fize  of  a pullet’s  egg,  and  put  them 
into  a ftew-pan.  Cover  them  with  water,  let  them 
ftew,  fldm  them  clean,  and  when  they  have  ftewed 
an  hour,  take  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper,  tied 
loofely  in  a muflin  rag,  and  fome  celery  cut  finall. 
Put  them  into  the  pan  with  Ibme  fait,  turnips  and 
carrots  pared  and  cut  in  flices,  a little  parfley,  a 
bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a large  cruft  of  bread. 
You  may  put  in  an  ounce  of  barley’  or  rice,  if  you 
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like  it.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  till  it  be 
tender.  Take  out  the  herbs,  fpices,  and  bread,  and 
have  ready  a French  roll  cut  in  four.  Dilh  up  all 
together,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Btef  Steaks. 

HAVING  procured  rump  fteaks  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  pepper  and  fait  them,  and  lay  them  in  a llew- 
pan.  Pour  in  half  a pint  of  water,  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  two  or  three  cloves,  an  anchovy,  a fmall 
bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  and  an  onion.  Cover 
them  clofe,  and  let  them  flew  fofily  till  they  are 
tender;  then  take  out  the  fteaks,  flour  them,  fry 
them  in  frefli  butter,  and  pour  off  all  the  fat.  Then 
ftrain  the  fauce  they  were  ftewed  in,  and  pour  it 
into  the  pan,  and  tofs  it  all  up  together  till  the 
fauce  be  quite  hot  and  thick;  and,  if  you  choofe 
to  enrich  it,  you  may  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
oyfters.  Lay  your  fteaks  into  the  difh,  pour  the 
fauce  over  them,  and  garnifli  with  fome  kind  of  ' 
pickle. 

Mutton. 

WHEN  you  intend  to  hafh  your  mutton,  you 
muft  cut  it  in  flices,  and  put  a pint  of  gravy  or  broth 
into  a toffmg-pan,  with  a fpoonful  of  mufliroom 
catchup,  and  one  of  browning.  Add  to  it  a diced 
onion,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Put  it  over  the 
fire,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour.  When 
it  boils,  put  in  your  mutton;  keep  fhaking  it  till  it 
be  perleftly  hot,  and  then  ferve  it  up  in  a foup  difh. 

Another  method  to  hafli  mutton  is,  cut  it  as  thin 
as  you  can,  drew  a little  flour  over  it,  have  ready 
fome  gravy,  in  which  have  been  boiled  fweet  herbs, 
with  fome  onions,  pepper,  and  fait.  Put  in  your 
meat,  and  with  it  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  a little  fait,  a fhalot  cut  fine,  and  a few  capers 
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cut  fine.  Tofs  all  together  for  a minute  or  two,  and 
have  ready  fonie  bread  toafted,  and  cut  into  thin  fip- 
pets.  Lay  them  round  the  difli,  pour  in  your  hafh, 
and  gariiHh  with  pickles  and  horfe-radifti.  To  toaft 
the  fippets  may  be  confidered  as  an  improvement. 

Lamb’s  Head. 

I N order  to  ftew  a lamb’s  head,  wafli  it  and  pick, 
it  very  clean.  Lay  it  in  water  for  an  hour,  take  out 
the  brains,  and  with  a fharp  koife  carefully  excraft 
the  bones  and  the  tongue ; but  be  careful  to  avoid 
breaking  the  meat.  Then  lake  out  the  eyes.  Take 
two  pounds  of  veal  and  two  pounds  of  beef  fuet,  a 
very  little  thyme,  a good  piece  of  lemon  peel 
minced,  a nutmeg  grated,  and  two  anchovies.  Hav- 
ing chopped  all  thefe  well  together,  grate  two  ftale 
rolls,  and  mix  all  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Save 
enough  of  this  meat  to  make  about  twenty  balls. 
Take  half  a pint  of  frefh  mufhrooms,  dean  peeled 
and  walked,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  chopped,  half  a 
pint  of  oyfters  clean  walked,  or  pickled  cockles. 
Mix  all  thefe  together ; but  firft  ftew  your  oyfters, 
and  put  to  them  two  quarts  of  gravy,  with  a blade 
or  two  of  mace.  Tie  the  head  with  packthread, 
cover  it  clofc,  and  let  it  ftew  two  hours.  While 
this  is  doing,  beat  up  the  brains  with  fome  lemon- 
peel  cut  fine,  a little  chopped  parfley,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Fry  the  brains  in 
little  cakes,  in  boiling  dripping,  and  fry  the  balls, 
and  keep  them  both  hot.  Take  half  an  ounce  of 
truffles  and  morels,  and  ftrain  the  gravy  the  head  was 
Hewed  in.  Put  to  it  the  truffles  and  morels,  and  a 
few  mulhrooms,  and  boil  all  together ; then  put  in 
the  reft  of  the  brains  that  are  not  fried,  and  ftew  them 
together  for  a minute  or  two.  Pour  this  over  the 
head,  lay  the  fried  brains  and  balls  round  it,  and 
garnilh  with  lemon. 


Knuckle 
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Knuckle  of  Veal. 

BEFORE  you  begin  your  fl:ew,  take  care  that 
the  pot  or  faucepan  be  very  clean,  and  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  it  four  dean  wooden  Ikewers.  Wafh  and 
clean  the  knuckle  carefully,  and  lay  it  in  the  pjt, 
with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a little  whole 
pepper,  a little  piece  of  thyme,  a fmull  onion,  a 
cruft  of  bread,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Having 
covered  it  down  clofe,  make  it  boil,  and  let  it  only 
fimmer  for  two  hours.  When  it  be  enough,  take  it 
up>,  lay  it  in  a difh,  and  ftrain  the  broth  on  it. 

Calf^s  Head.  • 

T O hafh  a calf’s  head  properly  requires  fome  care, 
and  be  fure  firft  to  wafh  it  exceedingly  clean.  Boil 
it  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  it  be  cold,  cut  the  meat 
into  thin  broad  flices,  and  put  it  into  a toffing-pan, 
with  two  quarts  of  gtavy.  When  it  has  ftewed  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  put  to  it  an  anchovy,  a little, 
mace  beaten,  and  a proper  quantity  of  chyan  pep- 
per, of  which  your  tafte  muft  be  the  judge  j alfo  two 
fpoonfuls  of  lemon-pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of  wal- 
nut catchup,  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  a 
llice  or  two  of  lemon,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and 
a glafs  of  white  wine.  Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  with  fome  flour,  and  put  it  in  a few  minutes 
before  the  head  be  enough.  Put  the  brains  into  hoc 
water,  and  beat  them  fine  in  a bafon  j then  add  to 
them  two  eggs,  a fpoonful  of  flour,  a piece  of  lemon- 
peel  cut  fine,  and  a little  parfley,  thyme,  and  fage, 
chopped  fmall.  Beat  them  ail  well  together,  and 
ftrew  in  a little  pepper  and  fait  j then  drop  them  in 
little  cakes  into  a panful  of  boiling  lard  ; fry  them  to 
a light  brown,  and  lay  them  on  a fieve  to  drain. 
Take  your  hafli  out  of  the  pan  with  a fifh  flice,  and 
lay  it  on  your  difli.  Strain  your  gravy  over  it,  and 
lay  upon  it  a fevv  muflirooms,  forcemeat  balls,  the 

volks 
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yolks  of  four  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and  the  brain  cakes. 
Lemon  and  pickles  may  be  your  garnilh. 

Another  method  of  hafhing  a calf’s  head  is  as 
follows : When  you  have  boiled  it  almofl:  enough, 
take  the  belt  half  of  the  head,  and  with  a lharp  knife, 
take  the  flefh  and  eyes  nicely  from  the  bones.  Lay 
the  meat  in  a little  deep  difli  before  a good  fire,  and 
be  careful  that  no  afhes  fall  into  it.  Then  hack  it 
crofs  and  crofs  with  a knife,  and  grate  fome  nutmeg 
all  over  it.  Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little 
fait  and  pepper,  a few  fweet  herbs,  fome  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  a little  lemon-peel  chopped  very  fine, 
Bafte  the  head  twice  with  butter,  and  keep  the  difh 
turning,  that  all  parts  of  the  head  may  be  equally 
brown.  Cut  the  other  half  of  the  head  and  tongue 
into  thin  bits,  and  fet  on  a faucepan,  with  a pint  of 
drawing  gravy,  a little  bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an 
onion,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  two  flialots,  and  a 
glafsof  white  wine.  Having  boiled  thefe  together 
a few  minutes,  ftrain  them  through  a fieve,  and  put 
them  into  a clean  (lew-pan  with  the  hafh.  Before 
you  put  the  meat  in,  flour  it,  and  add  a few  mufh- 
rooms,  a fpoonful  of  pickle,  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup, 
and  a few  truffles  and  morels.  Having  ftirred  all 
thefe  together  for  a few  minutes,  beat  up  half  the 
brains,  and  put  them  in,  with  a little  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  when  it  muft  be  again  ftirred.  Take 
the  other  half  of  the  brains,  and  beat  them  up  with 
a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  a little  grated  nutiTieg, 
a little  beaten  mace,  fome  thyme  Ihred  fmall,  a lit- 
tle parfley,  the  yolk  of  an  eggj  and,  having  fome 
good  dripping  boiling  in  a ftew-pan,  fry  the  brains 
in  little  cakes,  about  the  fize  of  a crown-piece.  Dip 
about  twenty  oyiters  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  fry 
them ; toaft  a few  flices  of  bacon,  and-fry  fome  force- 
meat balls.  Heat  a pewter  difh  over  a few  clear 
coals,  or  a china  one  over  a pan  of  hot  w^ater,  and 
pour  your  hafli  into  it  j then  lay  in  it  the  toafted  head 
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fcatter  the  forcemeat  balls  over  the  hafh,  and  garnifll 
with  the  fried  oyfters,  the  fried  brains,  and  fome 
lemon.  Throw  the  reft  over  the  hafh,  and  lay  the 
bacon  round  the  dilh. 

If  you  wiHi  to  hadi  a calf’s  head  white,  proceed 
thus.  Take  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a gill  of  white 
wine,  a little  beaten  mace,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  fair.  Throw  into  your  hafh  a few  muftirooms, 
truffles,  and  morels,  firft  parboiled,  a few  artichoke 
bottoms,  and  afparagus  tops,  (if  they  be  in  feafon) 
a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  the  yolka  of 
two  eggs,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a fpoonful  of 
mufliroom  catchup.  Stir  thefe  all  together  till  it 
become  of  a tolerable  thicknefs,  and  pour  it  into 
the  difh.  Lay  the  other  half  of  the  head,  as  above- 
mentioned,  in  the  middle,  and  garnifli  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

Hajked  Veal. 

CUT  your  veal  into  round  thin  fliccs,  of  the  fize 
of  a half-crown,  and  put  them  into  a faucepan,  with 
a little  gravy.  Put  to  it  fome  lemon-peel  cut  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle. 
Put  it  on  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with  butter  and 
flour.  Put  in  your  veal  as  foon  as  it  boils,  and  juft 
before  you  difli  it  up,  put  in  a fpoonful  of  cream, 
and  lay  fippets  rourd  the  difli. 

Minced  Veal. 

IIAVIN‘G  cut  your  veal  into  fliccs,  and  then 
into  fquare  pieces,  (but  do  not 'chop  it)  put  it  into 
a faucepan,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  gravy,  a 
little  pepper  and  fait,  a dice  of  lemon,  a good  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  and  a large  fpoonful  of  cream.  Keep  flnak- 
ing  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils;  but  it  muft  not  boil 
above  a minute,  as  otherwife  it  will  make  the  veal 
hard.  Serve  it  up  with  fippets  round  the  difli. 
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O.v  Palates. 

STEW  them  till  they  be  tender,  which  muft  be 
done  by  putting  them  into  cold  water,  and  letting 
them  flew  foftly  over  a gentle  hre,  till  they  be  as 
tender  as  you  widi.  Then  take  ofF  the  two  Ikins, 
cut  them  in  pieces,  and  put  them  into  either  your 
made  difh  or  Ibup,  with  cocks  combs  and  artichoke 
bottoms  cut  fmall.  Garnilh  your  diflies  with  lemon, 
fweet-breads  ftewed  and  cut  into  little  pieces. 

Neats  "Tongues  zvhole. 

PUT  two  tongues  in  water  juft  fulRcient  to 
cover  them,  and  let  them  ftew  two  hours.  Then 
peel  them,  and  put  them  in  again  with  a pint  of 
ftrong  gravy,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a bundle  of 
fweet  herbs,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  fome  mace, 
cloves,  and  whole  pepper,  tied  in  a munin  rag;  a 
fpoonful  of  capers  chopped,  turnips  and  carrots 
diced,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  all 
ftew  together  very  foftly  over  a flow  fire  for  two 
hours,  and  then  take  out  the  fpice  and  fweet  herbs, 
and  fend  the  difh  to  table.  You  may,  juft  as  you 
like,  leave  out  the  turnips  and  carrots,  or  boil  them 
by  themfelves,  and  lay  them  in  a difli. 

Venijon. 

WHEN  you  hafh  venifon,  cut  it  in  thin  dices, 
and  put  it,  with  a large  glafs  of  red  wine,  into  a 
toffing-pan,  with  a fpoonful  of  mufhroom  catchup, 
the  fame  of  browning,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves, 
and  half  an  anchovy  chopped  fmall.  As  foon  as  it 
boils,  put  in  your  venifon,  and  let  it  boil  three  or 
four  minutes.  Pour  it  into  a foup-difli,  and  garnifli 
with  red  cabbage,  or  currant  jelly. 

Turkies  or  Fowls, 

WHEN  you  ftew  a turkey  or  a fowl,  put  four 
clean  fleewers  at  the  bottom,  and  lay  your  turkey  or 
fowl  thereon.  Put  in  a quart  of  gravy,  a bunch 
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of  celery  cut  fmall  and  waflied  very  clean,  and  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace.  Let  it  flew  gently  till 
there  remain  only  enough  for  fauce,  and  then  add  a 
large  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  two  fpoonfuls 
of  red  wine,  the  fame  quantity  of  catchup,  and  a 
fufflcient  quantity  of  pepper  and  fait  to  feafon  it. 
Lay  your  turkey  or  fowl  in  the  difh,  pour  the  fauce 
over  it,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Turkey  Jiewed  brown. 

BONE  your  turkey,  and  fill  it  with  forcemeat, 
made  in  the  following  manner.  Take  the  fiefli  of 
a fowl,  half  a pound  of  veal,  the  flefli  of  two 
pigeons,  and  a pickled  or  dried  tongue  peeled. 
Chop  thefe  all  together,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar, 
with  the  marrow  of  a beef  bone,  or  a pound  of  the 
fat  from  a loin  of  veal.  Seafon  it  with  a little  pep- 
per and  fait,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  as  many  • 
cloves,  and  half  a nutmeg  dried  at  a great  diftance 
from  the  fire,  and  pounded.  Mix  all  thefe  well 
together,  and  fill  your  turkey  with  it.  Then  put 
it  into  a little  pot  that  will  juft  hold  it,  having  firft 
laid  four  or  five  fkewers  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to 
prevent  the  turkey  fticking  to  it.  Put  in  a quart 
of  good  beef  and  veal  gravy,  in  which  fweet  herbs 
and  fpice  have  been  boiled,  and  cover  it  clofe. 
When  it  has  ftewcd  half  an  hour,  put  in  a glafs  of 
white  wine,  afpoonful  of  catchup,  a large  fpoonful 
of  pickled  muflirooms,  and  a few  frefh  ones,  if  they 
be  in  feafon  ; a few  truffles  and  morels,  and  a fmall 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  ftew  half  an  hour  longer.  Get  little  French 
rolls  ready  fried,  and  get  fome  oyfters,  and  ftrairi 
the  liquor  from  them.  Then  put  the  oyfters  and 
liquor  into  a faucepan,  with  a blade  of  mace,  a 
little  white  wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Let  them  ftew  till  it  be  thick,  and  then  fill 
the  loaves.  Lay  the  turkey  in  the  difli,  and  pour 
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the  fauce  over  it.  If  there  be  any  fat  on  the  gravy, 
take  it  off,  and  lay  the  loaves  on  each  fide  of  the 
turkey;  but  if  you  have  no  loaves,  garnifh  with 
lemon,  and  make  ufe  of  oyfters  dipped  in  butter 
and  fried. 

Stewed  Chickens, 

TAKE  two  fine  chickens,  and  half  boil  them. 
Then  take  them  up  in  a pewter  dilh,  and  cut  them 
up,  feparating  every  joint  one  from  the  other,  and 
taking  out  the  bread  bones.  If  the  fowls  do  not 
produce  liquor  fufficient,  add  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  and  put  in  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a little  fait.  Cover  it  clofe  with  ano- 
ther dilh,  and  fet  it  over  a Hove  or  chafing-dilh  of 
coals.  Let  it  ftew  till  the  chickens  be  enough,  and 
then  fend  them  hot  to  the  table. 

Geeje  Giblets, 

CUT  the  neck  in  four  pieces,  and  the  pinions  in 
two,  and  clean  well,  and  flice  the  gizzard.  Let 
them  ftew  in  two  quarts  of  water,  or  mutton  broth, 
with  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  a few  pepper  corns, 
three  or  four  cloves,  an'  anchovy,  an  onion,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  catchup.  When  the  giblets  feel  tender, 
put  in  a fpoonful  of  cream,  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter,  lay  fippets  round  it,  and  ferve  it  tip  in 
a foup-difh. 

Pheajants, 

STEW  your  pheafant  in  veal  gravy,  and  let  it 
ftew  till  there  be  juft  enough  liquor  left  for  fauce. 
Then  Ikim  it,  and  put  in  artichoke  bottoms  par- 
boiled, fome  cheftnuts  roafted  and,  blanched, -a  lit- 
tle beaten  mace,  and  pepper  and  fait  enough  to  fea- 
fon  it,  with  a glafs  of  wine.  Thicken  it  with  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  if  it  be  not  already 
thick  enough.  Squeeze  in  a little  lemon ; then 
pour  the  fauce  over  the  pheafant,  and  put  fome 
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forcemeat  balls  into  the  difli.  A good  fowl,  truffed 
with  the  head  on,  like  a pheafant,  will  eat  equally 
as  good. 

Woodcocks  and  Partridges. 

YOUR  woodcock  muft  be  cut  up, as  for  eating, 
and  the  entrails  worked  very  fine  with  the  back  of 
a fpoon.  Mix  with  them  a fpoonful  of  red  wine, 
the  fame  quantity  of  water,  and  half  a fpoonful  of 
allegar  j cut  an  onion  into  dices,  and  pull  it  into 
rings  j roll  apiece  of  butter  in  flour,  and  put  all 
into  your  tofling-pan.  Shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it 
boils,  then  put  in  your  bird,  and  when  it  be 
thoroughly  hot,  lay  it  in  your  difh  with  fippets 
. round,  ftrain  the  fauce  over  it,  and  lay  on  the 
oniony  in  rings,  A partridge  is  drefied  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Wild  Ducks  hajljed. 

HAVING  cut  up  your  duck  as  for  eating,  put 
it  in  a tofling-pan,  .ivith  a fpoonful  of  good  gravy, 
the  fame^of  red  wine,  and  an  onion  diced  exceed- 
ingly thin.  When  it  has  boiled  two  or  three  mi- 
nute.s,  lay  the  duck  in  the  difli,  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  it.,  You  inay  add  a tea-fpoonful  of  caper 
liquor,  or  a little  browning;  but  remember  that 
the  gravy  rriufl:  not  be  thickened. 

Hares  hajhed. 

T O hafh  a hare,  you  muft  cut  it  in  fmall  pieces, 
and  if  you  have  any  of  ^the  pudding  left,  rub  it 
fmall,  and  put  to  it  a gill  of  red  wine,  the  fqjne 
quantity  of  water,  half  an  anchovy  chopped  fine, 
-an  onion  ftuck  with  four  cloves,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Shake  thefe  all 
together  over  a flow  fire,  till  your  hare  is  thorough-' 
ly  hot ; for  it  is  a bad  cuftom  to  let  any  kintf  of 
hafh  boil  longer,  as  it  hardens  the  meat.  Send 
your  hare  to  table  in  a deep  difh  ^ but  before  you 
..  . fepd 
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fend  it  up,  take  out  the  onion,  and  lay  fippets 
round  the  dilh. 

^jugged  Hare. 

CUT  your  hare  into  little  pieces,  and  lard  them 
here  and  there  with  little  flips  of  bacon.  Seafon  them 
with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  and  put.  them  into  an 
earthen  jug,  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  an  onion 
lluck  with  cloves,  and  a bundle  of  fvveet  herbs. 
Cover  the  jug  clofe,  that  nothing  may  get  in;  fet  it 
in  a pot  of  boiling  water,  and  three  hours  will  do  it. 
Then  turn  it  out  into  the  dilh,  take  out  the  onion' 
and  fvveet  herbs,  and  fend  it  hot  to  table.  As  to 
the  larding,  you  may  omit  it,  if  you  pleafe. 

Stewed  Peas  and  Lettuce. 

PUT  a quart  of  green  peas,  two  large  cabbage- 
lettuces,  cut  fmall  acrofs,  and  walked  very  clean, 
into  a ilew-pan,  with  a quart  of  gravy,  and  Hew 
them  till  they  be  tender.  Put  in  fome  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  feafon  with  pepper  and  fait.  As  foon 
as  they  be  of  a proper  thicknefs,  difli  them  up. 
Some  chop  them  fine,  and  ftew  them  with  two  or 
three  ralhers  of  lean  ham  j w'hilc  others  like  them 
thickened  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 

Cucumbers. 

IN  order  to  flew  cucumbers,  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Having  pared  twelve,  flice  them 
as  thick  as  a half-crown,  and  lay  them  in  a coarfe 
cloth  to  drain.  As  foon  as  they  be  dry,  flour  them, 
and  fry  them  in  frefh  butter  till  they  be  brown. ^ 
Then  take  them  out  with  an  egg-flice,  and  lay  them 
on  a plate  before  the  fire.  Take  a whole  cucumber, 
cut  a long  piece  out  of  the  fide,  and  fcoop  out  all 
the  pulp.  Have  ready  fome  fried  onions,  peeled 
and  diced,  and  fried  brown  with  the  diced  cucumber. 
Then  fill  the  whole  cucumber  with  the  fried  onions, 
and  feafon  with  pepper  and  fait;  then  put  on  the 
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piece  that  was  cut  out,  and  tie  it  round  with  pack- 
thread. Flour  it,  and  fry  it  brown  j then  take  it 
out  of  the  pan,  and  keep  it  hot.  Keep  the  pan  on 
the  fire,  and  while  you  are  putting  in  a little  flour 
with  one  hand,  keep  ftirring  it  with  the  other.  When 
it  be  thick,  put  in  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  water, 
half  a pint  of  white  or  red  wine,  and  two  fpoonfuls 
of  catchup.  Stir  them  together,  and  add  three 
blades  of  mace,  four  cloves,  half  a nutmeg,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  fait,  all  beat  fine  together.  Stir  it 
into  the  faucepan,  and  tlien  throw  in  your  cucum- 
bers. Give  them  a tofs  or  two,  then  lay  the  whole 
cucumber  in  the  middle,  having  firft  untied  it,  the 
reft  round  it,  and  pour  the  fauce  all  over.  Garnifli 
the  difli  with  fried  onions,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

Pears. 

PARE  fix  pears,  and  either  quarter  them,  or 
ftew  them  whole.  Lay  them  in  a deep  earthen  pan, 
with  a few  cloves,  a piece  of  kmon-peel,  a gill  of 
red  wine,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  fugar. 
If  the  pears  be  very  large,  they  will  require  half  a 
pound  of  fugar,  and  half  a pint  of  red  wine.  Cover 
them  dole  with  brown  paper,  and  ftew  them  in  the 
oven  till  they  be  enough.  They  may  be  ferved  up 
hot  or  cold,  and  they  make  a pretty  dilh  with  one 
w'hole,  the  reft  cut  in  quarters,  and  the  cores  taken 
out. 

Chardoons. 

CUT  them  about  fix  inches  long,  firing  them, 
and  ftew  them  till  they  be  tender.  Then  take  them 
out,  flour  them,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  they  be 
brown.  Send  them  up,  with  melted  butter  in  a cup. 
Or  you  may  tie  them  up  in  bundles,  and  boil  them 
like  afparagus.  Put  a toaft  under  them,  and  pour 
a little  melted  butter  over  them. 

MuJfeU». 
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Mujfels. 

HAVING  wafhed  your  rruiffels  very  clean  from 
the  fand  in  two  or  three  waters,  put  them  into  a ftevv- 
pan,  and  cover  them  clofe.  Let  them  ftew  till  the 
Ihells  be  opened,  and  then  take  them  out  one  by 
one,  and  pick  them  out  of  the  fhells.  Be  fure  to 
look  under  the  tongue  to  fee  if  there  be  a crab,  and 
if  you  find  one,  throw  away  that  mulTel.  Having- 
picked  them  all  clean,  put  them  into  a faucepan, 
and  to  a quart  of  muflels,  put  half  a pint  of  the 
liquor  flrained  through  a fieve  j add  a few  blades  of 
mace,  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
let  them  ftew.  Lay  fome  toafted  bread  round  the 
difh,  and  pour  in  the  muflTels. 

Carp  and  Trench. 

CARP  and  tench  may  be  ftewed  in  the" follow- 
ing manner,  and  are  a top  difh  for  a grand  entertain- 
ment. Gut  and  fcale  your  carp  or  tench,  and  hav- 
ing dredged  them  with  flour,  fry  them  in  dripping 
or  good  fuet,  till  they  be  brown.  Put  them  into  a 
ftew-pan,  with  a quart  of  water,  the  like  quantity 
of  red  wine,  a large  fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  the 
fame  of  browning,  and  the  like  of  walnut  catchup; 
add  a little  mufliroom  powder,  a proper  quantity 
of  chyan  pepper,  a large  onion  ftuck  with  cloves, 
and  a ftick  of-horfe-radifli.  Cover  your  pan  clofe, 
that  none  of  the  fteam  may  efcape,  and  let  them 
ftew  gently  over  a ftove  fire,  till  the  gravy  be  re- 
duced to  barely  the  quantity  lufficient  to  cover  them 
in  the  difti.  Then  take  them  out,  and  put  them 
on  the  difti  you  intend  to  ferve  them  up  in.  Put 
the  gravy  on  the  fire,  and  havingi^thickened  it  with 
a large  piece  of  butter,  and  feme  flour,  boil  it  a lit- 
tle, and  ftrain  it  over  your  filh.  You  may  garnifti 
them  with  pickled  mulhrooms  and  feraped  horfe- 
radifti,  with  a fprig  of  myrtle,  or  a bunch  of  pickled 
barberries  in  their  mouths. 

Carp 
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Carp  Jlewed  white. 

HAVING  fcaled,  gutted,  and  wafh  your  carp, 
p4.it  them  into  aftew-pan,  with  two  quarts  of  water, 
half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a little  pepper,  I'alt,  and 
whole  mace,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  two  onions, 
and  a ftick  of  horfe-radifh.  Cover  the  pan  clofe, 
and  let  it  hand  an  hour  and  a half  over  a ftove.  Put 
a o-ill  of  white  wine  into  a faucepan,  with  an  onion, 
two  anchovies  chopped  tine,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a little  lemon-peel,  a lit- 
tle good  cream,  and  about  a gill  of  the  liquor  in 
which  the  carp  were  flewed.  Having  boiled  them 
a few  minutes,  add  tlie  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed 
with  a little  cream,  and  when  it  boils,  fqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Pour  this  hot  upon  the 
fifli,  and  ferve  them  up. 

. Lampreys.  . 

HAVING  fkinned  and  gutted  your  lampreys, 
feafon  them  well  with  fait,  pepper,  a little  lemon- 
peel  fhred  fine,  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Cut 
fome  thin  dices  of  butter  into  the  bottom  of  your’ 
faucepan,  and  having  rolled  your  fifli  round  a flvewcr, 
put  them  into  the  pan,  with  half  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine  and  cyder,  the  fame  of 
claret,  a bundle  of  marjoram,  winter  favory,  and 
thyme,  and  an  onion  diced.  Stew  them  over  a flow 
’’fire,  and  keep  the  lampreys  turning  till  they  be 
quite  tender;  then  take  them  out,  and  put  in  an 
anchovy;  thicken  the  fauce  with  the  yolk  of  an 
eg^  or  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  having 
pouTed.it  over  the  fifh,  fend  them  up  to  table, 

piels  may  be  flewed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Flounders y Flake ^ and  Soles. 

THESE,  three  different  fpecies  of  fifli  may  be 
flewed  in  one  and  the  fame  manner.  Half  fry  them 
in  butter  till  they  be  of  - a fine  brown ; then  take 

them 
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them  rip,  put  to  your  butter  a quart  of  water,  two 
anchovies,  and  an  onion  diced,  and  boil  them  flow- 
ly  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  put  your  fifli  in 
again,  with  a herring,  and  ftewthem  gently  twenty 
minutes.  Then  take  out  the  filli,  and  thicken  the 
lauce  with  butter  and  flour;  then  having  given  it  a 
boil,  ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve  over  the  fifli,  and 
ferve  them  up,  with  oylter,  cockle,  or  Ihrimp  fauce 
in  a boat. 

To  make  JVater-Sokey^ 

WASH  clean  and  cut  the  fins  clofe  of  fome  of 
the  fmallefl:  plaice  or  flounders  you  can  get.  Put 
them  'into  a llew-pan,  with  a little  fait,  a bunch  of 
parfley,  and  juft  water  enough  to  boil  them.  When 
they  be  enough,  fend  them  to  table  in  a foup-difli, 
with  the  liquor  to  keep  them  hot,  and  parfley  and 
butter  in  a cup. 

Stewed  Oyjlers. 

OPEN  your  oyfters,  and  put  their  liquor  into  a 
tolTing-pan,  with  a little  beaten  mace,  and  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter.  Boil  them  three  or  four 
minutes ; and  having  toafted  a dice  of  bread,  cut 
it  into  three-cornered  pieces,  and  lay  them  round 
the  dilh.  Put  into  the  pan  a fpoonful  of  good 
cream ; then  put  in  your  oyllers,  and  fliake  them 
round.  Obferve  not  to  let  the  oyfters  boil,  as  that 
•will  make  them  hard,  and  fpoil  their  appearance. 
Pour  them  into  a deep  plate,  or  foup-difh,  and  ferve 
them  up.  Cockles,  and  indeed  almoft  all  fliell- 
fifh,  may  be  ftewed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Scolloped  Oyjlers. 

HAVING  opened  your  oyfters  into  a bafon, 
and  wafhed  them  out  of  their  own  liquor,  put  fome 
into  your  fcollop-fliells,  and  ftrew  over  them  a few 
crumbs  of  bread.  Lay  a dice  of  butter  on  them, 
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then  more  oyfters,  bread,  and  butter  fucceflively, 
till  your  fhcll  Be  as  full  as  you  intend  it.  Put  them 
into  a Dutch  oven  to  brown,  and  ferve  them  up  in 
the  fhells  in  which  they  are  fcolloped. 

Prawns j Shrimps j or  Craw-fijh, 

TAKE  about  two  quarts,  and  pick  out  their 
tails.  Bruife  the  bodies,  and  put  them  into  about 
a pint  of  white  wine,  with  a blade  of  mace.  Let 
them  ftew  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  ftir  them  to- 
gether, andftrain  them.  Then  wafli  out  the  fauce- 
pan,  and  put  to  ‘ it  the  Brained  liquor  and’  tails. 
Grate  into  it  a fmall  nutmeg,  add  a little  fait,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Shake 
it  all  together;  cut  a pretty  thin  toaft  round  a quart- 
ern loaf,  toaB  it  brown  on  both  fides,  cut  it  into  fix 
pieces,  lay  it  clofe  together  in  the  bottom  of  your 
difh,  and  pour  your  fiih  and  fauce  over  it.  Send 
it  hot  to  table.  If  it  be  craw-fifli  or  prawns,  gar- 
ni(h  your  difli  with  fome  of  the  biggeft  claws  laid 
thick  round.  Water  will  do  inftead  of  wine,  by 
only  adding  a fpoonful  of  vinegar. 


CHAP.  IX. 

R A G O O . S. 

Beef. 

Take  a large  piece  of  a flank  of  beef,  which 
is  fat  at  the  top,  or  any  piece  that  is  fat  at 
the  top,  and  has  no  bones  in  it,  even  the  rump  will 
a,nfwer  the  purpofe.  Strip  the  bone  very  nicely, 
flour  the  meat  wHl,  and  fry  it  brown  in  a large 
ftew-pan,  with  a little  butter;  then  cover  it  in  the 
pan  with  gravy  made  in  the  following  manner:  Take 
6 about 
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about  a pound  of  coarfe  beef,  a little  piece  of  veal 
cut  fmall,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion,  fomc 
whole  black  and  white  pepper,  two  or  three  large 
blades  of  mace,  four  or  five  doves,  a piece  of  car- 
rot, a little  piece  of  bacon  fteeped  a Ibort  time  in 
vinegar,  and  a cruft  of  bread  toafted  brown.  Put 
to  this  a quart  of  wine,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  be  half 
wafted.  In  the  mean  time,  pour  a quart  of  boiling 
water  into  the  ftew-pan,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it 
ftew  gently.  Strain  the  gravy  as  foon  as  it  be  done, 
and  pc?ur  it  into  the  pan  in  which  the  beef  is.  Take 
an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels  cut  fmall,  fome  frefli 
or  dried  mufhrooms  alfo  cut  fmall,  and  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  catchup.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  till 
the  fauce  be  rich  and  thick.  Then  have  ready  fome 
artichoke  bottoms  quartered,  and  a few  pickled 
muftirooms.  Give  the  whole  a boil  or  two,  and  when 
your  meat  be  tender,  and  your  fauce  rich,  lay  the 
meat  into  a difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  If 
you  pleafe,  you  may  add  a fweet-bread  cut  in  fix 
pieces,  a palate  fttwed  tender,  and  cut  into  little 
pieces,  fome  cockfcombs,  and  a few  forcemeat  balls. 
Though  thefe  will  be  great  additions,  yet  it  will  do 
very  well  without  them.  Some  people,  for  variety 
fake,  when  the  beef  be  ready,  and  the  gravy  put  to 
it,  add  a large  bunch  of  celery  cut  fmall,  and  wafh- 
ed  clean,  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  and  a glafs  of 
red  wine;  but  omit  all  the  other  ingredients. 

Ox  Palates. 

CLEAN  them  ^well,  and  boil  them  very  ten- 
der; cut. fome  of  them  in  fquare,  and  fome  in  long 
pieces,  and  then  proceed  as  follows  to  make  a rich 
cooley.  Put  a piece  of  butter  in  your  ftew-pan, 
and  melt  it ; put  to  it  a large  fpoonful  of  flour,  and 
ftir  it  well  till  it  be  fmooth ; then  put  to  it  a.quart 
of  good  gravy,  three  flialots  chopped,  and  a gill  of 
LHbon;  add  alfo  fome  lean  ham  cut  very  fine,  and 
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half  a lemon.  Having  boiled  them  twenty  miniite^i, 
ftrain  the  liquor  through  a fieve,  and  put  it  and  the 
palates. into  your  pan,  with  fome  forcemeat  balls, 
truffles  and  morels  pickled,  or  frefli  muflirooms 
ftevved  in  gravy,  and  feafon  to  your  tafte  with  pep- 
‘per  and  fait.  Tofs  them  up  five  or  fix  minutes,  difh 
them  up,  and  garnifh  with  beet-root  or  lemon. 

Breafi  of  Veal, 

H AV IN G half  roafted  a breafi:  of  veal,  bone  it, 
and  put  it  into  a tofling-pan,  with  a quart  of  veal 
gravy,  an  ounce  of  morels,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  truffles.  Stew  it  till  it  be  tender,  and  juft  before 
you  thicken  the  gravy,  put  in  a few  oyfters,  fome 
pickled  mufhrooms,  and  pickled  cucumbers,  all 
cut  in  fmall  fquare  pieces,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  boiled  hard.  Cut  your  fweet-bread  in  pieces, 
and  fry  it  of  a light  brown.  Diffi  up  your  veal, 
and  pour  the  gravy  hot  upon  it.  Lay  your  fweet- 
bread,  morels,  truffles,  and  eggs  round  upon  it, 
and  garnilh  with  pickled  barberries.  This  is  a pro- 
per difli  at  dinner  for  either  top  or  fide,  and  at  flip- 
per for  the  bottom. 

Neck  of  Veal, 

HAVING  cut  a neck  of  veal  into  fteaks,  flatten 
them  with  a rolling-pin.  Seafon  them  with  fait, 
pepper,  cloves,  and  mace; 'lard  them  with  bacon, 
lemon-peel,  and  thyme,  and  dip  them  in  the  yolks 
of  eggs.  Make  a flieet  of  ftrong  cap-paper  up  at 
the  four  corners,  in  the  form  of  a dripping-pan. 
Pin  up  the  corners,  butter  the  paper,  and  alfo  the 
gridiron,  and  fet  it  over  a charcoal  fire.  Put  in 
your  meat,  and  let  it  do  leifurely,  keeping  it  ball- 
ing and  turning  to  keep  in  the  gravy.  When  it  be 
enough,  have  ready  half  a pint  of  ftrong  gravy, 
feafon  it  high,  and  put  in  mufhrooms  and  pickles, 
forcemeat  balls  dipped  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  oyfters 
ftewed  and  fried,  to  lay  round  and  at  the  top  of 
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your  difh,  and  then  ferve  it  up.  If  for  a brown 
ragoo,  put  in  red  wine;  but  if  for  a white  one,  put 
in  white  wine,  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  with 
two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  cream. 

S-TJueet-breads. 

RUB  your  fweet-breads  over  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  ftrew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread,  parfley, 
thyme,  and  fwcet  marjoram  fhred  fmall,  and  feafon 
with  pepper  and  fait.  Make  a roll  of  forcemeat 
like  a fvveet-bread,  put  it  in  a veal  caul,  and  roaft 
them  in  a Dutch  oven.,  Take  fome  brown  gravy, 
and  put  to  it  a little  lemon  pickle,  fome  muihroom 
catchup,  and  the  end  of  a lemon.  Boil  the  gravy, 
and  when  the  fweet-breads  be  enough,  lay  them  in 
a difli,  with  the  forcemeat  in  the  middle.  Take 
out  the  end  of  the  lemon,  pour  the  gravy  into  the 
difii,  and  fend  it  up  to  table. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

TAKE  off  all  the  fldn  and  fat,  and  cut  it  very 
thin  the  right  way  of  the  grain;  then  butter  your 
ftew-pan,  and  fliake  fome  flour  into  it.  Slice  half  a 
lemon,  and  half  an  onion,  cut  them  very  fmall,  and 
add  a little  bundle  of  fvveet  herbs,  and  a blade  of 
mace.  Put  thefe  and  your  meat  into  the  pan,  ffir 
it  a minute  or  two,  and  then  put  in  fix  fpoonfuls  of 
gravy.  Have  ready  an  anchovy,  minced  fmall,  and 
mix  It  with'  fome  butter  and  flour.  Stir  it  all 
together  for  fix  minutes,  and  then  difh  it  up. 

Pigs  Feet  and  Ears. 

HAVING  boiled  the  feet  and  ears,  fplit  the 
feet  down  the  middle,  and  cut  the  ears  in  narrow 
flices.  ‘Dip  them  in  butter,  and  fry  them  brown. 
Put  a little  beef  gravy  in  a rofling-pan,  with  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large  one  of  mufliroom 
catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  and  a little  fair. 
Thicken  it  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  floirr, 
4 and 
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and  put  in  your  feet  and  ears.  Let  them  boil  gent- 
ly, and  when  they  be  enough,  lay  your  feet  in  the 
middle  of  the  difh,  and  the  ears  round  them ; then 
ftrain  your  gravy,  pour  it  over  them,  and  garnilh 
with  curled  parfley. 

Livers, 

TAKE  as  many  livers  as  you  would  have  for  your 
difli.  The  liver  of  a turkey,  and  fix  fowls  livers 
will  make  a pretty  difh.  Pick  the  galls  from  them, 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water.  Take  the  fix 
livers,  throw  them  in  a faucepan,  with  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  mufh rooms,  either 
pickled  or  frefli,  the  fame  quantity  of  catchup,  and 
a piece  of  butter,  the  fize  of  a nutmeg,  rolled  in 
flour.  Seafon  them  to  your  tafte  with  pepper  and 
fait,  and  let  them  ftew  gently  ten  minutes.  In  the 
mean  time,  broil  the  turkey's  liver  nicely,  and  lay 
it  in  the  middle,  with  the  ftewed  livers  round  it. 
Pour  the  fauce  over  all,  and  garnifh  with  lemon. 

Mvjhrooms, 

PEEL  fome  large  inuflnooms,  and  take  out  the 
infide.  Broil  them  on  a gridiron,  and  when  the  out- 
fide  be  brown,  put  them  in  a tofling-pan,  with  a 
quantity  of  water  fufficient  to  cover  them.  Having 
let  them  hand  ten  minutes,  put  to  them  a fpoonful 
of  white  wine,  the  fame  of  browning,  and  a very 
little  allegar.  Thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and 
boil  it  a little.  Serve  it  up  with  fippets  round  the 
difli. 

Afparagus. 

SCRAPE  one  hundred  of  grafs  very  clean,  and 
throw  it  into  cold  water;  then  cut  it  as  far  as  it  is 
good  and  green,  about  an  inch  long,  and  take  two 
heads  of  endive,  clean  picked  and  wafhed,  and  cut 
very  fmall ; a young  lettuce,  clean  waflied,  and  cut 
fmall,  and  a large  onion  peeled,  and  cut  fmall. 

Put 
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Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into  a ftew-pan, 
and  when  it  be  melted,  throw  in  the  above  ingre-  ' 
dients.  Tofs  them  about,  and  fry  them  ten  minutes; 
then  feafon  them  with  a little  pepper  and  fait,  flaake 
in  a little  flour,  tofs  them  about,  and  pour  in  half 
a pint  of  gravy.  Let  them  flew  till  the  faiice  be 
very  thick  and  good,  and  then  pour  all  into  your 
difh.  Garnilh  the  difh  with  a few  of  the  little  tops 
of  the  grafs. 

Cucumbers, 

TAKE  two  cucumbers  and  two  onions;  dice 
them,  and  fry  them  in  a little  butter.  Then  drain 
them  in  a fieve,  and  put  them  into  a faucepan  ; add 
fix  fpoonfuls  of  gravy,  two  of  white  wine,  and  a 
blade  of  mace.  Let  them  flew  five  or  fix  minutes  ; 
and  then  take  a piece  of  butter  the  fize  of  a walnut, 
rolled  in  flour,  a little  fait  and  chyan  pepper.  Shake 
them  together,  and  when  it  be  thick,  difh  them  up. 

Caulijlowers, 

WASH  a large  cauliflower- very  clean,  and  pick 
it  into  pieces,  as  for  pickling.  Make  a nice  brown 
cullis,  and  flew  them  till  tender.  Seafon  with  pepper 
and  fait,  and  put  them  into  the  difh  with  the  fauce 
over  them.  Boil  a few  fprigs  of  the  cauliflower  in 
water  for  a garnifh. 

Oyjlers. 

OPEN  a quart  of  the  largeft  oyflers  you  can 
get,  fave  the  liquor,  and  ftrain  it  through  a fine 
fleve ; wafh  your  oyflers  in  warm  water,  and  make 
the  following  batter : Take  two  yolks  of  eggs  well 
beaten,  grate  in  half  a nutmeg,  cut  a little  lemon- 
peel  fmall,  a good  deal  of  parfley,  a fpoonful  of 
the  juice  of  Ipinach,  two  fpoonfuls  of  cream  or 
milk,  and  beat  it  up  with  flour  to  a thick  batter. 
Have  ready  fome  butter  in  a flew-pan;  dip  your 
oyflers  one  by  one  into  the  batter,  and  have  ready 
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crumbs  of  bread,  in  which  roll  them,  and  fry  them 
quick  and  brown,  fomc  with  the  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  fomc  without.  Take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and 
fct  them  before  the  fire  ; then  have  ready  a quart 
of  cheftnuts,  fhelled  and  fkinned,  and  fry  them  in 
the  batter.  When  they  be  enough,  take  them  up, 
.put  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  fhake  a little  flour  all 
over  the  pan,  and  rub  a piece  of  butter  round  it 
with  a fpoon.  Then  put  in  the  oyfter  liquor,  three 
or  four  blades  of  mace,  then  the  chednuts,  and 
half  a pint  of  wdiitc  wine  ; then  let  them  boil,  and 
have  ready  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  up  with  four 
fpoonfuls  of  cream.  Stir  all  well  together,  a id 
when  it  be  thick  and  fine,  lay  the  oyfters  in  the  difh, 
and  pour  the  ragoo  over  them.  Garnifh  with  cheft- 
nuts  and  lemon. 
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Lamb-Stones. 

Take  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  lamb-ftones, 
dip  them  in  butter,  and  fry  them  of  a nice 
. brown  in  hog’s-lard.  Have  ready  a little  veal  gravy, 
and  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour.  Put  in  a flice 
of  lemon,  a little  mufhroom  catchup,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  lemon-pickle,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mix  it  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  ^ 
thick  cream.  Put  in  your  gravy,  and  keep  fhaking 
it  over  the  fire  till  it  looks  white  and  thick;  then  put 
in  the  lamb-ftones,  and  give  them  a fhake.  Wheii 
they  be  properly  heated,  difh  them  up,  and  lay  boiled  . 
Ibrcemcat  balls  round  them. 
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Ox- Palates.  ■ 

WASH  your  ox-palates  in  fcvcral  waters,  and 
lay  them  in  warm  water  for  half  an  hour;  then  put 
them  in  a ftewpot,  and  cover  them  with  water.  Put 
them  in  the  oven  for  three  or  four  hourSj  and  when 
they  come  from  thence,  Ihip  off  the  fkins,  and  cut 
them  into  fquare  pieces.  Seafon  them  with  chyaii 
pepper,  fait,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  a fpoonful 
of  flour  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  dip  your  palates 
into  it,  and  fry  them  till  they  be  of  a light  brown. 
Put  them  in  a lieve  to  drain,  and  have  ready  half  a 
pint  of  veal  gravy,  with  a little  caper  liquor,  a 
fpoonful  of  browning,  and  a few  mufhrooms.  Thicken 
it  with  butter  and  flour,  and  pour  it  hot  into  your 
difli;  then  lay  on  your  palates,  and  garnifh  with  bar- 
berries and  fried  parfley. 

Chickens. 

HAVING  fkinned  your  chickens,  and  cut  them 
into  fmall  pieces,  wafh  them  in  warm  water,  and  dry 
them  very  clean  with  a cloth.  Seafon  them  with 
fait  and  pepper,  and  put  them  into  a ftew-pan  with  a 
little  water,  a large  piece  of  butter,  a bunch  of  thyme, 
and  fweet  marjoram,  an  onion  fluck  with  cloves, 
half  a lemon,  ora  little  lemon-pickle,  a glafs  of  wine, 
an  anchovy,  and  a little  mace  and  nutmeg.  Let  them 
ffew  till  the  chickens  be  tender,  and  then  lav  them 
on  your  difh.  Having  thickened  your  gravy  with 
butter  and  flour,  drain  it,  and  then  beat  up  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  a gill  of  rich’eream. 
Put  this  into  your  gravy,  and  fhake  it  over  the  fire, 
without  fuffering  it  to  boil.  Pour  this  over  your 
chickens,  and  ferve  them  up. 

Pulled  Chickens. 

BOIL  fix  chickens  till  they  be  nearly  enough; 
then  flea  them,  and  pull  the  white  flefli  all  off  from 
the  bones.  Put  it  in  a dew -pan,  with  half  a pint  of 
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cream  made  fcalding  hot,  the  gravy  that  ran  from 
the  chickens,  and  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  liquor  they 
were  boiled  in.  To  this  add  fome  raw  parfley  fhred 
fine,  and  give  the  whole  a tofs  or  two  over  the  fire  4 
dull  a little  flour  over  a piece  of  butter,  and  fliake 
them  up.  Chickens  done  this  way  mull  be  killed 
the  night  before,  and  a little  more  than  half  boiled, 
and  pulled  in  pieces  as  broad  as  your  finger,  and  half 
as  long.  You  may  add  a fpoonful  of  white  wine  to 
the  above  ingredients. 

Pigeons, 

CUT  your  pigeons  as  above  deferibed  for  chickens, 
and  fry  them  of  a light  brown.  Put  them  into  fome 
good  mutton  gravy,  and  flew  them  near  half  an  hour; 
then  put  in  a (lice  of  lemon,  half  an  ounce  of  morels, 
and  a fpoonful  of  browning.  Thicken  your  gravy, 
and  drain  it  over  your  pigeons.  Garnifh  with  pickles, 
and  lay  round  them  forcemeat  balls. 

Another  method  to  fricafee  a pigeon  is  as  follows  : 
Take  eight  pigeons,  jud  killed,  and  cut  them  in 
fmall  pieces.  Put  them  into  a dew-pan,  with  a pint 
of  water,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  claret.  Seafon 
them  with  pepper  and  fait,  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
an  onion,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a large  piece 
of  butter,  rolled  in  adittle  flour.  Cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  them  dew  till  there  be  jud  enough  for  fauce.  Then 
take  out  the  onion  and  fweet  herbs,  beat  up  the  yolk 
of  three  eggs,  grate  half  a nutmeg,  and  with  a fpoon 
pudi  the  meat  to  one  fide  of  the  pan,  and  the  gravy 
to  the  other,  and  dir  in  the  eggs.  Keep  them  dirring 
to  prevent  their  curdling,  and  when  the  fauce  be  fine 
and  thick,  diake  all  together.  Put  the  meat  into 
the  difli,  pour  the  fauce  over  it,  and  have  ready  fome 
dices  of  bacon  toaded,  and  oyders  fried;  fcatter  the 
oyders  over  it,  lay  the  bacon  round  it,  and  make  ufe 
of  lemon  for  garnifli. 

Rabbits. 
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Rabbits, 


IN  order  to  fricafee  rabbits  browny  cut  them  aS 
for  eating,  and  fry  them  in  butter  till  they  be  of  a 
light  brown.  Then  put  them  into  a toffing-pan,  with 
a pint  of  water,  a (lice  of  lemon,  an  anchovy,  a 
large  fpoonful  of  browning,  the  fame  of  mufhroom 
catchup,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  feafori 
with  fait  and  chyan  pepper.  Stew  them  over  a flow 
fire  till  they  be  enough ; then  thicken  your  gravy, 
and  flrain  it.  Difh  up  your  rabbits,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  them. 

To  fricafee  rabbits  ‘white y eut  them  as  above  di- 
rected, and  put  them  into  a toffing-pan,  with  a pint 
of  veal  gravy,  a little  beaten  mace,  a flice  of  lemon,, 
an  anchovy,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  and 
feafon  with  chyan  pepper  and  fait.  Stew  them  over 
a flow  fire,  and  when  they  be  enough,  thicken  your 
gravy  with  butter  and  flour;  then  ftrain  it,  and  add 
to  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  a gill  of  thick 
cream,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated  therein.  Take 
care  not  to  let  it  boil. 


BOIL  your  tongues  till  they  be  tender,  ped 
them,  cut  them  into  dices,  and  fry  them  in  frefli 
butter.  Then  pour  out  the  butter,  put  in  as  much 
gravy  as  you  (hall  want  for  fauce,  a bundle  of  fweet 
herbs,  an  onion,  fome  pepper  and  falf,  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Having 
fimmered  all  together  about  half  an  hour,  take’  out 
the  tongues,  ftrain  the  gravy,  and  put  both  that  and 
the  tongues  into'  the  ftew-pan  again.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  and  a 
fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Shake  all  to- 
gether for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  difh  it  up, 


TAKE  fome  lean  tripe,  cut  and  ferape  from  it 
all  the  loofe  fluff,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  two  inches 
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fquare.  Cut  them  acrofs  from  corner  to  corner,  or 
in  what  fliape  you  pleafe.  Put  them  into  a ftew'- 
pan,  with  half  as  much  white  wine  as  will  cover 
them,  fliced  ginger,  white  pepper,  a blade  ot  mace, 
a bundle  of  Iweet  herbs,  and  an  onion.  When  it 
begins  to  flew,  a quarter  of  an  hbur  will  do  it. 
Then  take  out  the  herbs  and  onion,  and  put  in  a 
little  fltred  parfley,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  half  an 
anchovy  cut  fmall,  a few  fpoonfuls  of  cream,  a'ttd 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  a piece  of  butter.  Sealon  it 
to  your  tafle,  and  when  you  difh  it  up,  garniih  it 
M’ith  lemon. 

Ariichoke  Bottoms. 

T II  E S E may  be  fricafeed  either  dried  or  pickled  r 
if  dried,  you  muft  lay  them  three  or  four  hours  in 
warm  water,  Ihifting  the  water  two  or  three  times. 
Then  have  ready  a little  cream,  and  a piece  of  frelli 
butter,  flirred  together  one  way  over  the  fire  till  it 
be  melted.  Then  put  in  the  artichokes,  and  when 
they  be  hot  difh  them  up. 

Mujlirooms. 

HAVING  peeled  and  feraped  the  infide  of  your 
munirooms,  throw  them  into  fait  and  water  ; but  if 
they  be  buttons,  rub  them  with  flannels.  Take  them 
out  and  boil  them  in  water,  with  fomc  fait  in  it,  and 
when  they  be  tender,  put  in  a little  Hired  parfley, 
and  an  onion  lluck  with  cloves.  Tofs  them  up,  with 
a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  put  in 
three  fpoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg 
cut  in  pieces  ; but  both  the  nutmeg  and  the  onion 
muft  be  taken  out  before  you  fend  your  mufhrooms 
to  table.  Inftead  of  the  parfley,  you  may,  if  you 
choofe  it,  put  in  a glafs  of  wine. 

Skirrds, 

HAVING  waflied  the  roots  well,  and  boiled 
them  till  they  be  tender,  take  off  the  fkin  of  the 
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roots,  and  cut  them  into  dices.  Have  ready  a little 
cream,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  beaten,  a little  nutmeg  grated,  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine,  a very  little  fait,  and 
ftir  all  together.  Put  your  roots  into  the  dilh,  and 
pour  the  fauce  over  thenf.  This  is  a pretty  fide 
difh. 

PC)  I L your  eggs  hard,  and  take  out  fome  of  the 
yolks  whole.  Then  cut  the  rclt  in  quarters,  yolks 
and  whites  together.  Set  on  fome  gravy,  with  a little 
fhred  thyme  and  parfley  in  it,  and  give  it  a boil  or 
two.  Then  put  in  your  eggs,  with  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  and  fhake  it  up  with  a piece  of  butter,  till 
it  be  of  a proper  ihicknels.  Fry  artichoke  bottoms 
in  thin  dices,  and  garnilh  with  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and 
fhred  final  1. 

Cod- Sounds. 

CLEAN  them  well,  and  cut  them  into  fmall 
pieces.  Boil  them  tender  in  milk  and  water,  and 
put  them  to  drain.  Put  them  into  a clean  fauce- 
pan,  and  feafon  them  with  beaten  mace  and  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Pour  in  a cup- 
ful of  cream,  with  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
dour,  and  keep  fhaking  it  till  it  be  thick  enough. 
Then  difh  it  up,  and  garnilh  with  lemon. 

Soles. 

SKIN,  gut,  and  wadi  your  folcs  very  clean; 
cut  off  their  heads,  and  dry  your  filh  in  a cloth. 
Then  very  carefully  cut  the  flelh  from  the  bones 
and  fins  on  both  fidcs,  and  cut  the  flcfh  long  ways, 
and  then  acrofs,  fo  that  each  foie  may  be  in  eight 
pieces.  Take  the  heads  and  bones,  and  put  them 
into  »a  faucepan,  with  a pint  of  water,  a bundle  of 
fweet  herbs,  an  onion,  a little  whole  pepper,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  a little  fait,  a fmall  piece 
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of  lemon-peel,  and  a cruft  of  bread.  Cover  it  clofc, 
and  let  it  boil  till  half  be  wafted.  Then  ftrain  it 
through  a fine  fieve,  and  put  it  into  a ftew-pan.  Put 
in  the  foies,  and  with  them  half  a pint  of  white 
wine,  a little  parfley  chopped  fine,  a few  mufh- 
rooms.cut  fmall,  a little  ^ated  nutmeg,  and  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Set  all  together  on  the 
fire,  but  keep  fhaking  the  pan  aU  the  while  till  the 
filfi  be  enough.  Then  difh  them  up,,  and  garnilh 
with  lemon. 

Plaice  and  Flounders. 

RUM  your  knife  all  along  upon  the  bone  on  the 
back-fide  of  the  fifti,  and  raife  the  flefh  on  both 
fides,  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  Then  take  out 
the  bone  clear,  and  cut  your  fifh  in  fix  cpllops.  Drjj 
it  well,  fprinkle  it  with  fait,  dredge  them  with  flour, 
and  fry  them  in  a pan  of  hot  beef-dripping,  fo  that 
the  fifh  may  be  crifp.  Take  it  out  of  the  pan,  and 
keep  it  warm  before  the  fire  ; then  clean  the  pan, 
and  put  into  it  fome  minced  oyfters,  and  their  liquor 
ftrained,  fome  white  wine,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
and  three  anchovies.  Having  ftewed  thefe  up  to- 
gether, put  in  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  then  your 
fifh.  Tofs  them  well  together,  difh  them  on  fippets, 
and  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifli  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and  minced,  and  lemon 
fliced.  In  this  manner  you  may  fricafee  falmon,  or 
any  firm  fifh. 

Skate,  or  Thprnback. 

HAVING  cut  the  meat  clean  from  tho  bone, 
fins,  &c.  make'  it  very  clean.  Tl^en  cut  it  into, 
diin  pieces,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  two  inches 
long,  and  lay  them  in  your  ftew-pan.  To  one 
pound  of  the  flefh  put  a quarter  of  a’  pint  of  water, 
a little  beaten  mace,  and  grated  nutmeg  ; a fmall 
bundle  of  f'weet  herbs,  and  a little  fait.  Cover  it, 
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and  let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes.  Take  out  the  fweet 
herbs,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  a 
piece  of  butter,  the  fize  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour, 
and  a glafs  of  white  wine.  Keep  lhaking  the  pan  all 
the  time  one  way,  till  it  be  thick  and  fmooth ; then 
difli  it  up,  and  garnifh  with  lemon, 

T'ljh  in  general. 

TO  fricafce  fifh  in  general,  melt  butter  accord-r 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  your  filh,  and  cut  your  fifli  in 
pieces  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  three  fingers. 
Then  put  them  and  your  butter  into  a ftew-pan,  and 
put  it  on  the  fire ; but  take  care  that  it  doq^  not  boil 
too  faft,  as  that  may  break  the  fifh,  and  turn  the 
butter  into  oil.  Turn  them  often,  till  they  be 
enough,  having  firft  put  in  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs, 
an  onion,  two  or  three  anchovies  cut  fmall,  a little 
pepper  and  fait,  fome  nutmeg,  mace,  lemon-peel, 
and  two  or  three  cloves;  then  put  in  fome  claret, 
and  let  them  flew  all  together.  Beat  up  fix  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  put  them  in,  with  fuch  pickles  as  you 
pleafe,  as  oyfters,  mufh rooms,  and  capers.  Shake 
them  well  together,  that  they  may  not  curdle ; and 
if  you  put  the  fpice  in  whole,  take  it  out  when  it  be 
done.  The  feafoning  ought  to  be  flewed  firft  in  a 
little  water,  and  the  butter  melted  in  that  and  the 
wine  before  you  put  your  fifh  in.  Jacks  eat  very 
well,  when  done  in  this  manner. 


CHAP.  XL 
MADE  DISHES. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervations. 

AS  this  is  one  of  the  moft  important  chapters 
in  this  book,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
the  young  cook  fome  general  hints.  It  is  an  im- 
portant 
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portant  point  to  take  care  that  all  the  copper  veffels 
be  well  tinned,  and  kept  perfectly  clean  from  any 
foulnefs  or  grittinefs.  Before  you  put  eggs  or  cream 
into  your  white  fauce,  have  all  your  other  ingre- 
dients well  boiled,  and  the  whole  of  a proper  thick- 
nefs;  for  neither  eggs  nor  cream  will  contribute 
much  to  thicken  it.  After  you  have  put  them  in, 
do  not  llir  them  with  a fpoon,  nor  let  your  ])an  on 
the  fire,  for  fear  it  fhould  gather  at  the  bottom,  and 
be  lumpy  ; but  hold  your  pan  at  a proper  height 
from  the  fire,  and  keep  fliaking  it  round  one  way,  , 
which  will  keep  the  lauce  from  curdling';  and  be 
particulcMy  cautious,  that  you  do  not  fufler  it  to 
boil.  Remember  to  take  out  your  collops,  meat, 
or  whatever  you  arc  drclTing*,  with  a fifh-llice,  and 
ftrain  your  fauce  upon  it,  t\liich  will  prevent  hnall 
bits  of  meat  mixing  M'ith  your  fauce,  and  thereby 
leave  it  clear  and  fine.  In  browning  dilhes,  be 
particularly  cautious  that  no  fat  floats  on  the  top  of 
your  gravy,  which  will  be  the  cafe  if  you  do  not 
properly  flvim  it.  It  fliould  be  of  a hue  brown, 
without  any  one  predominant  talle,  which  mult  de- 
pend on  the  judicious  proportion  in  the  mixture  of 
your  various  articles  of  ingredients.  If  you  make 
life  of  wine,  or  anchovy,  take  off  its  rawnefs,  by 
putting  it  in  foine  time  before  your  difli  be  ready ; 
for  nothing  injures  the  reputation  of  a made  difh  fo 
much  as  raw  wine,  or  frelh  anchovy.  Be  fure  to 
put  your  fried  forcemeat-balls  to  drain  on  a lievc, 
that  the  fat  may  run  from  them,  and  never  let  them 
boil  in  your  fauce,  as  that  will  foften  them  and  give 
them  a greafy  appearance.  To  put  them  in  after 
the  meat  be  dilhed  up,  is  indifputably  the  bell 
method.  In  almoll  every  made  dilh,  you  may  ufe 
forcemeat-balls,  morels,  trullles,  artichoke  bottoms, 
and  pickled  mulhrooms;  and  in  feveral  made  dilhes, 
a roll  of  forcemeat  may  fupply  the  place  of  balls ; 
* and 
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aiid  where  it  can  be  ufed  with  propriety,  it  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Btef  a-la-mode. 

HAVING  boned  a rump  of  beef,  lard  the  top  ' 
with  bacon,  and  make  the  following  forcemeat. 
Take  four  ounces  of  marrow,  the  crumbs  of  a 
penny  loaf,  a few  fwcet  herbs  chopped  fmall,  two 
heads  of  garlick,  and  feafon  them  to  your  talie  with 
fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg ; then  beat  up  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  mix  all  together,  and  Huff  it  into  the 
beef  at  the  parts  from  whence  the  bone  was  extraft- 
ed,  and  alfo  in  feveral  of  the  lean  parts.  Skewer 
it  round,  and  fallen  it  properly  with  a firing.  Put 
It  into  the  pot,  throw  in  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  tic 
the  pot  down  with  a flrong  paper.  Put  it  into  the 
oven  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  when  it  comes 
out,  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  fkim  the  fat  from  the 
gravy,  and  add  a fpoonful  of  pickled  muflirooms, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  morels.  Thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter,  dilh  it  up,  and  pour  on  your  gravy. 
Garnilh  it  with  forcemeat-balls. 

Beef  a-la-royal. 

TAKE  a brifket  of  beef,  bone  it,  and  with  a 
knife  make  holes  in  it  about  an  inch  from  each 
other.  Fill  one  hole  with  fat  bacon,  a fccond  with 
parfley  chopped,  and  a third  with  chopped  oyllcrs. 
l.et  thefe  Iluffings  be  feafoned  with  pepper,  fait,  and 
nutmeg.  When  the  beef  be  comipletely  fluffed,  pour 
upon  it  a pint  of  wine  boiling  hot,  then  dredge  it 
well  with  flour,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven.  ' Let  it  re- 
main in  the  oven  better  than  three  hours,  and  when 
it  comes  out,  Ikim  off’  the  fat,  drain  the  gravy  over 
the  beef,  and  garnifli  with  pickles. 

Beef  a-la-daub. 

BONE  a rump  of  beef,  or  take  a part  of  the 
leg-of-mutton  piece,  or  a piece  of  the  buttock,  and 
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cut  fome  fat  bacon  as  long  as  the  beef  be  thick, 
and  about  a- quarter  of  an  inch  fquare.  Take  four 
blades  of  mace,  double  that  number  of  cloves,  a 
little  all-fpice,  and  half  a nutmeg  pounded  very  fine. 
Chop  a good  handful  of  parfiey,  and  fome  fweet 
herbs  of  all  forts  very  fine,  and  feafon  with  pepper 
and  fait.  Roll  the  bacon  in  thefe,  and  then  take  a 
large  larding-pin,  and  with  it  thruft  the  bacon 
through  the  beef.  When  that  be  done,  put  it  in  a 
ftew-pan,  with  a quantity  of  brown  gravy  fufficient 
to  cover  it.  Chop  three  blades  of  garlick  very  fine, 
and  put  in  fome  frelTi  mulhrooms  or  champignons, 
two  large  onions,  and  a carrot.  Having  dewed  it 
gently  for  fix  hours,  take  it  out,  drain  off  the  gravy, 
and  fl^im  all  the  fat  off.  Put  you  meat  and  gravy' 
into  the  pan  again,  and  add  to  it  a gill  of  white 
wine  ; and  if  it  be  not  properly  feafoned,  put  to  it 
a little  more  pepper'and  fait.  Stew  them  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  and  add  fome  artichoke  bottoms, 
morels  and  truffles,  fome  oyders,  and  a fpoonful  of 
vinegar.  Pul  the  meat  in  a foup-difli,  and  pour  the 
fauce  over  it.  Some  put  carrots  and  turnips  cut  in 
round  pieces,  and  fome  fmall  onions,  and  then 
thicken  the  fauce  ; they  then  put  the  meat  in,  and 
with  a gill  of  white  wine  added,  dew  it  gently  fo|^ 
half  an  hour. 

Bc(J  Olives, 

CUT  a rump  of  beef  into  dcaks  half  an  incl> 
thick,  as  fquare  as  you  can,  and  about  ten  inches 
long.  Cut  a piece  of  fat  bacon  as  wdde  as  the  beef, 
and  about  three  parts  as  long.  Put  part  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  on  the  beef,  and  put  the  bacon  on  it, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  on  the  bacon.  Put  fome 
good  favory  forcemeat  on  that,  fome  of  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  on  the  forcemeat,  and  then  roll  them  up, 
and  tie  them  round  with  a dring  in  two  places. 
!Put  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  Ibme  of  the  yolk 
b of 
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of  an  egg  on  them.  Then  fry  them  brown  in  a 
Urge  pan,  with  fome  beef  dripping,  and  when  they 
be  fried  fufficienily,  take  them  out  and  put  them  to 
drain.  Melt  fome  butter  in  a dew-pan,  put  in  a 
fpoonful  of  flour,  and  ftir  it  well  till  it  be  fmooth. 
Then  put  in  a pint  of  good  gravy,  with  a gill  of 
white  wine,  and  then  put  in  the  olives,  and  ftew 
them  for  an  hour.  Add  Ibme  mufhrooms,  truffles 
and  morels,  forcemeat-balls,  fweet-breads  cut  in 
fmall  pieces,  and  fome  ox-palates.  Squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper  and 
i'ak.  Tofs  them  up,  and  having  carefully  fkimmed 
off  the  fat,  lay  them  in  the  dilh,  and  garnifh  with 
iemon  and  beet-root. 

Beef  tremJjlonqiie, 

T I E up  clofely  the  fat  end  of  a brifket  of  beef. 
Put  it  into  a pot  of  water,  and  boil  it  fix  hours  very 
gently.  Seafon  the  water  with  a little  fait,  a hand- 
ful of  all-fpice,  two  onions,  two  turnips,  and  a car- 
rot. In  the  mean  time,  put  a piece  of  butter  into 
a (lew-pan,  and  melt  it.  Then  put  in  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  and  flir  it  till  it  be  fmooth.  Put  in  a 
<juart  of  gravy,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  the  fame  of 
browning,  a gill  of  white  wine,  turnips  and  carrots, 
and  cut  them  as  for  harrico  of  mutton.  Stew  them 
gently  till  the  roots  be  tender,  and  feafon  with  pep- 
per and  fait.  Skim  the  fat  clean  off,  put  the  beef 
in  the  difh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Garnifh 
with  pickles  of  any  fort.  If  you  choofe  it,  you  may 
make  a fauce  thus : Chop  a handful  of  parfley,  one 
onion,  four  pickled  cucumbers,  one  walnut,  and  a 
gill  of  capers.  Put  them  into  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
and  thicken  it  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  boil  it  up  for  ten 
minutes.  Put  the  beef  in  a .diffl,  with  greens  and 
carrots  round  it. 
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Beef  Co  Hops. 

TAKE  ruinp-fteaks,  or  any  tender  piece  of  beef, 
cut  like  Scotch  collops,  but  larger,  and  hack  them 
a little  with  a knife flour  them,  ^nd  havinjr  melted 
a little  butter  in  your  fte'w-pan,  put  in  your  collops, 
and  fry  them  quick  for  about  two  minutes.  Put  in 
a pint  of  gravy,  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
feafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait.  Cut  four  pickled 
cucumbers  into  thin  flices,  a few  capers,  half  a wal- 
nut, and  a little  onion  fhred  fine.  Havitig  Hewed 
them  five  minutes,  put  them  into  a hot  difh,  and 
fend  them  to  table. 

Portugal  Beef. 

CUT  the  meat  off  the  bone  of  a rump,  cut  it 
acrofs,  and  flour  it.  Fry  the  thin  part  brown  in 
butter,  and  fluff'  the  thick  end  with  fuet,  broiled 
cheftnuts,  an  anchovy,  an  onion,  and  a little  pep- 
per. Stew  it  in  a pan  of  flrong  broth,  and  when  it 
be  tender,  lay  both  the  fried  and  the  ftewed  together 
in  your  difh.  Cut  the  fried  in  two,  and  lay  it  on 
each  fide  of  the  ftewed.  Strain  the  gravy  in  which 
it  was  ftewed,  put  to  it  fome  pickled  gerkins  chop- 
ped, and  fome  broiled  cheftnuts.  Thicken  it  with 
a piece  of  burnt  butter,  and  give  it  two  or  three  boils 
up.  Seafon  it  to  your  palate  with  fait,  pour  it  over 
the  beef,  and  garnifli  with  lemon. 

Bouillie  Beef, 

PUT'  the  thick  end  of  a brifket  of  beef  into  a 
kettle,  and  cover  it  over  with  water.  Let  it  boil 
fall  for  two  hours,  then  flew  it  clofe  by  the  fire  fide 
for  fix  hours  more,  and  fill  up  the  kettle  as  the  water 
falls.  Put  in  with  the  beef  fome  turnips  cut  in  little 
balls,  fome  carrots,  and  fome  clary  cut  in  pieces. 
About  an  hour  before  it  be  done,  lake  out  as  much 
broth  as  will  fill  your  foup-difli,  and  boil  in  it,  for 
an  hour,  turnips  and  carrots  cut  out  in  little  round 
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or  fqiiarc  pieces,  with  feme  celery,  and  feafon  it 
to  your  talle  with  fait  and  pepper.  Serve  it  up 
in  tw’o  dilhes,  the  beef  in  one  difli,  and  the  foup 
in  anotlier.  If  you  choofe  it,  you  may  put  pieces 
of  fried  bread  in  your  foup,  and  boil  in  a few  knots 
of  greens ; and  if  you  would  have  your  foup  richer, 
you  may  add  a pound  or  two  of  fome  fried  mutton- 
chops  to  your  broth  when  you  take  it  from  the 
beef,  and  let  it  Hew  for  an  hour  in  the  broth;  but 
remember  to  take  out  the  mutton  before  you  ferve 
it  up. 

Sirloin  of  Beef  en  Epigram. 

IIAV'IMG  roalled  a firloin  of  beef,  take  it  off 
the  fpit,  and  raife  the  fkin  carefully  off.  Then  cut 
out  the  lean  part  of  the  beef,  but  obferve  not  to 
cut  near  the  ends  nor  fides.  Hafli  the  meat  in  the 
following  manner:  cut  it  into  pieces  about  the  fize 
of  a crowui  piece,  put  half  a pint  of  gravy  into  a 
tofs-pan,  an  onion  chopped  fine,  two  Ipoonfuls  of 
catchup,,  fome  pepper  and  fait,  fix  fmal!  pickled 
cucumbers  cut  in  thin  flices,  and  the  gravy  that 
comes  from  the  beef,  with  a little  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Put  in  the  meat,  and  tofs  it  up  for  five  mi-  , 
nutes;  put  it  on  the  firloin,  and  then  put  the  fkin 
over,  and  fend  it  to  table. 

The  Injide  of  a Sirloin  of  Beef  forced. 

LIFT  up  the  fat  of  the  infide,  and  wuth  a fharp 
knife  cut  off'  all  the  meat  clofe  to  the  bone.  Chop 
it  fmal  I ; take  a pound  of  fuet,  and  chop  that  fmall ; 
about  as  many  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  lemon-peel, 
thyme,  pepper,  and  fait,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and 
two  fhalots  chopped  fine.  Mix  all  together,,  with 
' a glafs  of  red  wine,  and  then  put  the  meat  into  the 
place  you  took  it  from  ; cover  it  with  the  flcin  and 
fat,  fkew’er  it  down  with  fine  fkewers,  and  cover  it 
with  paper.  The  paper  inuft  not  be  taken  off  till 
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the  meat  be  put  on  the  difl),  and  your  meat  muft  be 
fpitted  before  you  take  out  the  infide.  Take  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  two  fhalots  fhred  fmall  ; 
boil  them,  and  pour  it  into  the  dilh,  with  the  gravy 
that  comes  out  of  the  meat. 

The  Infide  of  a Rump  of  Beef  forced. 

THIS  muft  be  done  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  above,  only  lift  up  the  outfide  fkin,  take  the 
middle  of  the  meat,  and  proceed  as  before  direHed, 
Put  it  into  the  fame  place,  and  with  fine  fkewers  put 
it  down  clofe. 

\ 

Beef  Efcarlot. 

TAKE  a brilket  of  beef,  half  a pound  of  coarfe 
fugar,  two  ounces  of  bay-falt,  and  a pound  of  com- 
mon fait.  Mix  all  together,  rub  the  beef  with  it, 
lay  it  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  turn  it  every  day.  It 
may  lie  a fortnight  in  this  pickle ; then  ferve  it  up 
with  favoys  or  peafe-pudding ; but  it  eats  much  bet- 
ter when  cold  and  cut  into  flices. 

Tripe  d la  Kilkenny. 

THIS  difli  is  very  much  admired  in  Ireland,  and 
is  thus  prepared.  Take  a piece  of  double  tripe  cut 
in  fquare  pieces,  peel  and  wafh  ten  large  onions,  cut 
them  into  two,  and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  water  till 
they  be  tender.  Then  put  in  your  tripe,  and  boil  it 
ten  minutes. ' Pour  oflF  almoft  all  your  liquor,  lliake 
a little  flour  into  it,  -and  put  in  fome  butter,  with  a 
little  fait  and  muftard.  Shake  all  over  the  fire  till 
the  butter  be  melted,  then  put  it  into  your  difli,  and 
fend  it  to  table  as  hot  as  polfible.  Garnilh  with 
lemon  or  barberries. 

Tongue  and  Udder  forced. 

HAVING  parboiled  your  tongue  and  udder, 
blanch  the  tongue,  and  flick  it  with  cloves.  As 
fqr  the  udder,  you  muft  carefully  raife  it,  and  fill 
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it  with  forcemeat  made  with  veal.  Firft  wa(h  the 
infide  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  put  in  the 
forcemeat,  tie  the  ends  clofe  and  fpit  them,  road 
them,  and  bade  them  with  butter.  When  they  be 
enough,  put  good  gravy  into  the  dilh,  and  fweet 
fauce  into  a cup.  If  you  choofe  it,  you  may  lard 
the  udder. 

Porcupine  of  a BreaJ}  of  Veal. 

TAKE  the  fined  and  larged  bread  of  veal  you 
can  procure,  bone  it,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs.  Spread  it  on  a table,  and  lay  over  it 
a little  bacon  cut  as  thin  as  poflible,  a handful  of 
parfley  fhred  fine,  the  yolks  of  five  hard-boiled  eggs 
chopped  fmall,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine,  the  crumb 
of  a penny  loaf  deeped  in  cream,  and  feafon  to  your 
tade  with  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Roll  the  bread 
clofe,  and  fkewer  it  up.  Then  cut  fat  bacon,  and 
the  lean  of  ham  that  has  been  a little  boiled,  (if 
you  ufe  the  ham  raw%  it  will  turn  the  veal  red)  and 
pickled  cucumbers,  about  two  inches  long,  to  anfwer 
the  other  lardi'ngs.  Lard  it  in  rows,  fird  ham,  then 
bacon,  and  then  cucumbers,  till  you  have  larded 
every  part  of  the  veal.  Put  it  in  a deep  earthen 
pot,  with,  a pint  of  water,  and  cover  it,  and  fet  it 
in  a flow  oven  for  two  hours.  As  foon  as  it  comes 
from  the  oven,  fkim  off  the  fat,  and  drain  the  gravy 
through  a fieve  into  a dew-pan.  Put  in  a glafs  of 
white  wine,  a little  lemon-pickle  and  caper-liquor, 
and  a fpoonful  of  mufliroom  catchup.  Thicken  it 
with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  lay  your  porcu- 
pine on  the  difh,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  it.  Have  ready 
a roll  of  forcemeat  made  in  this  manner  : Take  the 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of  beef  diet 
Ihred  fine,  the  yolks  of  four  eggsj  and  a few  chopped 
oyders.  Mix  ihefe  well  together,  and  feaforl  it  to 
your  tade  with  chyan  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg. 
Spread  it  on  a veal  caul ; and  having  rolled  it  up 
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clofe  like  a collared  eel,  bind  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil 
it  an  hour.  Being  thus  furnillied  with  your  roll 
of  forcemeat,  cut' it  into  four  flices,  and  lay  one  at 
each  end,  and  the  other  at  the  fidcs^  Have  ready, 
your  fweet-bread  cut  in  dices  and  fried,  and  lay 
them  round  it,  with  a few  imiflirooms.  When  game 
is  not  to  be  had,  this  will  fervc  as  a grand  bottom 
didi. 

Veal  a-Ia-bourgeoife. 

HAVING  cut  veal  into  thick  dices,-  lard  them 
with  bacon,,  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait, 
beaten  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  chopped  pardey. 
Cover  the  bottom  oft  your  dew-pan  with  dices  of 
fat  bacon,  lay  the  veal  upon  them,  cover  the  pan, 
and  fet  it  over  the  fire  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  juft 
to  be  hot,  and  no  more.  Then,  with  a brilk  fire, 
brown  your  veal  on  both  fides,  and  diake  fome  dour 
over  it.  Pour  in. a quart  of  good  broth  or  gravy, 
cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  dew  gently  till  it  be  enough. 
Then  take  out  the  dices  of  bacon,  and  ficim  all  the 
fat  off  clean,  and  beat;  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
with  fome  of  the  gravy.  Mix  all  together,  and  keep, 
it  dining  one  way  till  it  be  fmpothand  thick.  Then, 
take  it  up,  lay  your  meat  in  the  didi,  pour  the  faucc. 
over  it,  and  garnifh  with  lemon. 

Neck  of  Veal  a-la-royal. 

T AKE  a neck  of  veal,  and  cut  off  the  ferag-end, 
* and  part  of  the  chine-bone,  in  order  to  make  it  lie 
fiat  in  the  didi.  Then  chop  veiy  fine  a little  pardey 
and  thyme,  a- few  fhalots  and  mudirooms,  and  feafon 
\t’ith  pepper  and  fait.  Cut  middling-lized  lards  of 
bacon,  and  rod  them  in  the  herbs  and  feafoning- 
Lard  the  lean  part  of  the  neck  ; put  it  in  a dew-pan, 
with  fome  lean  bacon,  or  the  fhank  of  a ham,  and 
the  chine-bone  and  ferag  cut  in  pieces,  with  a little 
beaten  mace,  a head  of  celery,  onions,  and  three  or 

four 


four  carrots.  Pour  iu  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
it,  ihut  the  pau  dole,  and  flew  it  ihjwly  two  or  \hree 
flours,  till  it  be  tender.  Then  ffrain  lialf  a pint  oF 
the  liquor  through  a fine  fi,Cvc,  let  it  over  a ffovc, 
let  it  boil,  and  keep  {firring  it  till  it  be  of  a good 
brown,  but  take  care  not  to  let  it  burn.  Then  adtl 
more  of  the  liquor,  ffrain  off  ,thc  fat,  and  keep  it 
If'irring  till  it  become  thick  and  of  a*  line  brown. 
Then  take  the  veal  out  of  the  (lew-pan,  wipe  it  clean, 
and  put  tlie  larded  fide  down  upon  the  gJaze  ; fet  it 
five  or  fix  minutes  over  a gentle  fire  to  take  the  glaze, 
and  then  lay  it  in  the  difh,  with  the  glazed  fide  up- 
wards. Put  info  the  lame  ffew-pan  as  mucli  flour  as 
will  lie  on  a fix-pence,  flir  it  about  well,  and  add 
fome  of  the  braizc-liquor,  if  any  be  left.  Let  it  boil 
till  it  be  of  a proper  thicknefs,  ffrain  it,  and  pour, it; 
into  the  bottom. of  the  difli.  Squeeze  in  a little  lemon 
juice,  and  fend  it  up  to  table. 

Veal  Olives. 

TAKE  a fillet  of  veal,  and  having  cut  off  large 
collops,  hack  them  well  with  the  back  of  a knife. 
Spread  very  thinly  forcemeat  over  each  of  them,  and 
roll  them  up,  and  roaft  them,  or  bake  them  in  an 
oven.  Make  a ragoo  of  oyfters  and  fweet-breads  cut 
in  fquare  bits,  a few  muflirooms  and  morels,  and  lay 
them  in  the  difh  with  the  rolls  of  veal.  If  you  have 
oyfters  enough,  chop  and  mix  forne  of  them  with  the 
forcemeat,  as  it  will  add  much  to  its  goodnefs.  Put 
nice  brown  gravy  into  the  difh,  and  fend  them  up  hot, 
with  forcemeat  balls  round  tlicm. 

Fillet  of  Veal  with  Collops. 

TAKE-a  fmall  fillet  of  veal,  and  cut  w’hat  collops 
you  want.  Then  take  the  udder,  and  fill  it  with 
forcemeat ; roll  it  round,  tie  it  with  a packthread 
acrofs,  and  roaft  it.  Lay  your  collops  in  the  difli, 
and  lay  your  udder  in  the  middle.  Garnifli  with 
lemon. 
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Fricando  of  Veal. 

T AK  E a leg  of  veal,  and  cut  out  of  the  thick  part 
of  it  fteaks  half  an  inch  thick,  and  fix  inches  long. 
Lard  them  with  fmall  chardoons,  and  dredge  them 
with  flour.  Broil  them  before  the  fire  till  they  be  of 
a fine  brown,  and  then  put  them  into  a large  toffing- 
pan,  with  a quart  of  good  gravy,  and  let  them  flew 
half  an  hour.  Then  put  in  a flice  of  lemon,  a little 
anchovy,  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  lemon-pickle,  a large 
fpoonful  of  walnut  catchup,  the  fame  of  browning, 
a little  chyan  pepper,  and  a few  morels  and  truffles. 
When  your  fricando’s  be  tender,  take  them  up,  and 
thicken  your  gravy  with  butter  and  flour.  Strain  it, 
put  your  fricando's  in  the  difh,  pour  your  gravy  on 
them,  and  garnifli  with  lemon  and  barberries.  Some 
lay  fried  forcemeat  balls  round  them,  or  forcemeat 
rolled  in  veal  caul,  and  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard, 
which  has  a very  good  effeft. 

Bombarded  Veal. 

HAVING  nicely  taken  out  the  bone  from  a fillet 
of  veal,  make  a forcemeat  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of 
fat  bacon  fcraped,  an  anchovy,  two  or  three  fprigs 
of  fweet  marjoram,  a little  lemon-peel,  thyme,  and 
parfley.  Chop  thefe  well  together,  and  feafon  them 
to  your  tafte  with  fait,  chyan  pepper,  and  a little  nut- 
meg grated.  Mix  up  all  together  with  an  egg  and  a 
little  cream,  and  with  this  forcemeat  fill  up  the  place 
from  whence  the  bone  was  taken.  Then  make  cuts 
all  round  the  fillet,  at  about  an  inch  diflance  from 
each  other.  Fill  one  nick  with  forcemeat ; a fecond 
with  fpinach  that  has  been  well  boiled  and  fqueezed  ; 
a third  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  oyfters,  and 
beef  marrow ; a fourth  with  the  forcemeat,  and  thus 
fill  up  the  holes  round  the  fillet.  Wrap  the  caul 
clofe  round  it,  and  put  it  in  a deep  pot,  with  a pint 
of  water.  Make  a coarfe  pafle  to  lay  over  it,  in 
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order  to  prevent  the  oven  giving  it  a difagreeable 
tade.  As  foon  as  it  be  taken  out  of  the  oven,  fltim 
off  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a dew-pan,  with  a 
fpoonful  of  mulhroom  catchup,  another  of  lemon- 
pickle,  five  boiled  artichoke  bottoms  cut  in  quarters, 
two  Ipoonfuls  of  browning,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
morels  and  truffles.  Thicken  the  fauce  with  butter 
and  flour,  give  it  a gentle  boil,  put  your  veal  into 
the  difh,  and  pour  your  fauce  over  it. 

Shoulder  of  Veal  a la  Piedmontoife, 

CUT  the  fkin  offa  fhoulderof  veal  fo  that  it  may 
bang  at  one  end ; then  lard  tiie  meat  with  bacqn  and 
ham,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  fweet 
herbs,  parfley,  and  lemon-peel.  Cover  it  again  with 
the  fkin,  dew  it  with  gravy,  and  when  it  be  jud  tender 
enough,  take  it  up.  Then  take  forrel,  fome  lettuce  - 
chopped  fmall,  and  dew  them  in  foine  butter  with 
parfley,  onions,  and  rnuflirooms.  The  herbs  being 
tender,  put  to  them  fome  of  the  liquor,  fome  fweet- 
breads,  and  fome  bits  of  ham.  Let  all  dew  together 
a little  while  j then  lift  up  the  fkin,  lay  the  dewed 
herbs  over  and  under,  cover  it  again  with  the  fkin, 
wet  it  with  melted  butter,  drew  it  over  with  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven  to  brown.  Serve 
it  up  hot,  with  fome  good  gravy  in  the  difh.  The 
French,  before  it  goes  to  the  oven,  drew  it  over  with 
parmefan. 

Sweet-breads  of  Veal  a la  Dauphiue, 

LARD  the  larged  fweet-breads  you  can  get,  and 
open  them  in  fuch  a manner  that  you  can  duff  in 
forcemeat.  Three  will  make  a fine  difh.  Make  your 
forcemeat  with  a large  fowl  or  young  cock : fkin  it; 
and  pick  off  all  the  defh.  Take  half  a pound  of 
fat  and  lean  bacon,  cut  it  very  fine,  and  beat  them 
in  a mortar.  Seafon  it  with  an  anchovy,  fome  nut- 
meg, a little  lemon-peel,  a very  little  thyme,  and 
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foinc  pdifley.  Mix  thefe  up  with  the  yolks  of  two 
fill  your  fweet-breatls,  and  fallen  them  withline^ 
\\^>oden  Ikewers.  Take  the  ftcw-pan,  lay  layers  of 
bacon  at  the  bottom  (;f  the  pan,  and  feafon  them 
with  pepper,  fait,  mace,  cloves,  fweet  herbs,  and  a 
large  onion  lliced.  Upon  that  lay  thin  dices  of  veal, 
and  then  lay  on  your  fwcct-brcads.  Cover  it  dole, 
let  it  Hand  eight  or  ten  minutes  over  a How  fire,  and 
then  pour  in  a quart  of  boiling  water  ..or,  broth. 
Cover  it  dole,  and  let  it  Hew  two  hours  very  foftly. 
Then  t^iko  out  the  fweet-breads,  keep  them  hot* 
firain  the  gravy,  Ikim  ,all  the  fat  oH,  and  boil  it  up 
till  it  be  reduced  to  about  half  a pint.  Then  put  in 
the  hvcet.brcads,  and  give  them  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes Hew  in  the  gravy;  then  lay  them  in  the 
dilh,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  them.  Garnilh  with 
lemon. 

S-weet-hrsads  en  Gordinecre. 

PARBOIL  three  fweet-breads;  take  a Hew- 
pan,  and  lay  layers  of  bacon,  or  ham  and  veal ; , 
over  that  lay  the  fweet-breads,  with  the  upper  fide 
downwards.  Put  a layer  of  veal  and  bacon  over 
them,  a pint  of  veal  broth,  and  three  or  .four  blades, 
of  mace.  Stew  them  gently  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ; then  take  out  the  iweet-brcadf>,  ftrain  t,he 
gravy  through  a fieve,  and  Ikim  olf  the  fat..  ^Makc 
an  amulet  of  yolks'  of  eggs,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : beat  up  four  yolks  of  eggs,  put  two  on  a plate, 
and  put  them  over  a Hew-pan  of  water  boiling  over 
the  fire.  Put  another  plate  over  it,  and  it  will  foon 
be  done.  Put  a little  fpinach-juicc  into  the  other 
half,  and  lerveit  the  fame.  Cut  it  out  in  fprigs  of 
what  form  you  plea.fe,  and  put  it  over  the  fweet.- 
breads.iu  the  (filib  keep  thern  as  hotias  you  can. 
^nt  fome  butter  rolled  in /Hour  to  thicken  the  gravy, 
and  two.  yolks  of  eggs  beat  up  in  a .gill  of  cream. 
Put  it  over  thg;  fire,  and  keep  llirringdt  one  way* 
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till  it  be  thick  and  fmooth.  Put  it  under  the  fweet- 
breads,  and  fend  it  up.  Garnilh  with  beet-root  and 
lemon. 

yl  Mid  calf. 

STUFF  a calf’s  heart  with  forcemeat,  and  fend 
it  to  the  oven  jn  an  earthen  difli,  with  a little  water 
■ under  it.  Lay  butter  over  it,  and  dredge  it  with 
flour.  Boil  half  the  liver,  and  all  the  lights  for  half 
an  hour ; then  chop  them  fmall,  and  put  thetn  in  a 
toffing-pan,  with  a pint  of  gravy,afpoonful  of  catchup, 
and  one  of  lemon-pickle.  Squeeze  in  half  a lemon, 
feafon  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  thicken  with  a good 
piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour.  When  you  dilh  it 
up,  pour  the  mincemeat  in  the  bottom,  and  have  the 
other  half  of  the  liver  ready  fried  of  a fine  brown, 
and  cut  in  thin  dices,  and  little  pieces  of  bacon.  Set 
the  heart  in  the  middle,  and  lay  the  liver  and  bacon 
over  the  minced  meat. 

Calf’s  Ihart  roajied. 

HAVING  made  a forcemeat  of  the  crumb  of 
half  a penny  loaf,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  fuet 
chopped  fmall,  a little  parfley,  fweet  marjoram,  and 
lemon-peel,  mixed  up  with  a little  pepper,  fait,  nut- 
meg, and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fill  the  heart  with  it, 
and  lay  a veal  caul  over  the  Huffing,  or  a fhcet  of 
writing  paper,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Lay  it  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  and  keep  turning  it  till  it  be  thoroughly 
roafted.  When  you  drib  it  up,  jay  dices  of  lemon 
round  it,  and  pour  good  melted  butter  over  it. 

Calfs  Head  fur prije. 

THIS  is  an  elegant  top-difh,  not  very  expenfive, 
and  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : Take  the 
hair  otf  a large  calf's  head,  as  direBed  in  the  mock- 
turtle,^  p.  26.  Then  raife  off  the  fkin  with  a ffiarp- 
pointed  knife,  and  as  much  of  the  meat  from  the 
bone  as  you  can  poffibly  get,  fo  that  it  may  appear 
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like  a whole  bead  when  fluffed  ; but  be  careful  not 
to  cut  holes  in  the  fkin.  Then  fcrape  a pound  of  fat 
bacon,  take  the  crumbs  of  twopenny  loaves,  a fmall 
nutmeg  grated,  and  feafon  to  your  tafle  with  fait, 
chyan  pepper,  and  a little  lemon-peel.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  mix  all  up  into  a rich  force- 
meat. Put  a little  of  it  into  the  ears,  and  the  reft 
into  the  head.  Then  put  it  into  a deep  pot,  juft 
wide  enough  to  take  it  in,  and  put  to  it  two  quarts 
of  water,  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an  anchovy,  two 
fpoonfuls  of  walnut  and  mufhroom  catchup,  the  fame 
quantity  of  lemon  pickle,  and  a little  fait  and  chyan 
pepper.  Lay  a coarfe  pafte  over  it  to  keep  in  the 
fteain,  and  put  it  for  tw^o  hours  and  a half  in  a very 
quick  oven.  When  you  take  it  out,  lay  the  head  in 
a foup-difh,  fkim  off  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and 
ftrain  it  through  a hair-fieve  into  a tolling -pan. 
Thicken  it  wuth  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  when  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes,  put  in  the 
yolks  of  fix  eggs  well  beaten,  and  mixed  with  half 
a pint  of  cream.  Have  ready  boiled  a few  forcemeat 
balls,  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels ; but  do 
not  flew  them  in  the  gravy.  Pour  the  gravy  over 
the  head,  and  garnifli  with  truffles  and  morels,  force- 
meat balls,  barberries,  and  mufhrooms. 

Breajl  of  Veal  in  Hodge-Podge. 

CUT  the  brifket  of  a breaft  of  veal  into  little 
pieces,  and  every  bone  afunder.  Then  flour  it,  and 
put  half  a pound  of  good  butter  into  a ftew-pan. 
When  it  be  hot,  throw  in  the  veal,  fry  it  all  over 
of  a fine  light  brown,  and  then  have  ready  a tea- 
kettle of  boiling  water.  Pour  it  into  the  ftew'-pan,  • 
fill  it  up,  and  ftir  it  round.  Throw  in  a pint  of 
green  peas,  a fine  whole  lettuce,  clean  wafhed,  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper  tied 
in  a miiflin  r^g,  a fmall  bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  a 
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fmall  onion  ftuck  with  a few  cloves,  and  a little  fait. 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  an  hour,  or  till  it  be 
boiled  to  your  palate,  if  you  would  have  foup  made 
of  it ; but,  if  you  would  only  have  fauce  to  eat  with 
the  veal,  you  mull  flew  it  till  there  be  juft  as  much 
as  you  would  have  for  fauce,  and  feafon  it  with  fait 
to  your  palate.  Take  out  the  onion,  fweet  herbs, 
and  fpice,  and  pour  it  all  together  into  your  difti. 
If  you  have  no  peas,  pare  three  or  four  cucumbers, 
fcoop  out  the  pulp,  and  cut  it  into  little  pieces; 
and  take  four  or  five  heads  of  celery  clean  walked, 
and  cut  the  white  part  fmall.  When  you  have  no 
lettuces,  take  the  little  hearts  of  favoys,  or  the  little 
young  fprouts  that  grow  on  the  old  cabbage-ftalks, 
about  as  big  as  the  top  of  your  thumb.  If  you 
would  make  a very  fine  difli  of  it,  fill  the  infide  of 
your  lettuce  with  forcemeat,  and  tie  the  top  clofe 
with  a thread.  Stew  it  till  there  be  juft  enough  for 
fauce.  Set  the  lettuce  in  the  middle,  and  the  veal 
round,  and  pour  the  fauce  all  round  it.  Garnilh  < 
your  dilh  with  rafued  bread,  made  into  figures  with 
your  fingers.  This  is  the  cheapeft  way  of  dreffing 
a breaft  of  veal  to  be  good,  and  ferve  a number  of 
people. 

Difguifed  Leg  of  Veal  and  Bacon. 

HAVING  larded  your  veal  all  over  with  flips 
of  bacon,  and  a little  lemon-peel,  boil  it  with  a 
piece  of  bacon.  When  it  be  enough,  take  it  up, 
cut  the  bacon  into  dices,  and  have  ready  feme  dried 
fage  and  pepper  rubbed  fine.  Rub  it  over  the  ba- 
con, lay  the  veal  in  the  difli,  and  the  bacon  round 
it;  ftrew  it  all  over  with  fried  parfley,  and  have 
green  fauce  in  cups,  thus  made  : take  two  handfuls 
of  forrel,  pound  it  in  a mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the 
juice.  Put  it  into  a I’aucepan  with  fbnie  melted 
butter,  a little  fugar,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Or 
you  may  make  it  thus : beat  two  handfuls  of  forrel 
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in  a mortar,  with  two  pippins  quartered ; fqueeze 
the  juice  out,  w'ith  the  juice  of  a lemon,  or  vinegar,  , 
and  iVeeten  with  fugar. 

Loin  of  Veal  en  Epigram. 

HAVING  roafted  a fine  loin  of  veal,  as  difeGed 
in  the  chapter  for  roafling,  take  it  up,  and  carefully 
take  the  fkin  off  the  back  part  without  breaking  it. 
Cut  out  all  the  lean  meat ; but  leave  the  ends  whole, 
to  hold  the  following  raince-meat:  mince  all  the 
meat  very  fine  with  the  kidney  part,  put  it  into  a 
little  veal  gravy,  enough  to  moiflen  it  with  the 
gravy  that  comes  from  the  loin.  Put  in  a little  pep- 
per and  fait,  fome  lemon-peel  Hired  fine,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  and' a fpoonful  of  catchup.  Thicken 
it.vrith  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Give  it  a fliake 
or  two  over  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  the  loin,  and 
then  pull  the  fkin  over.  If  the  fkin  fliould  not  quite 
tover  it,' give  it  ‘ a brown,  with  a hot  iron,  or  put  it 
in  an  oven  for  fifteen. minutes.  Send  it  up  hot,  and 
garnifh'with  barberries  and  lemon. 

Pillow  of  Veal. 

HAVIN  G half  roafted  a neck  or  breaft  of  veal, 
cut  it  into  fix  pieces,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait, 
and  nutmeg.  T^ke  a pound  of  rice,  put  to  it  a 
quart  of  broth,  fome  -mace,  and  a little  fait.  Do 
it  over  a ftove,  or  very  flow  fire,  till  it  be  thick ; 
but  buttei^the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  dilh  you  do  it 
in.  Beatup  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  ftir  them  into 
it.  Then  take  a little  round  deep  difli,  butter  it, 
and  lay  fome  of  the  rice  at  the  bottom.  Then  lay 
the  veal  on  a round  heap,  and  cover  it  all  over 
W'ith  rice.  Wafti  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  bake  it  -an  hour  and  a-  half.  I’hen  open,  tlte 
top,  and  pour  in  a pint  of  rich  good -gravy.  Gar- 
nifh  with  a Seville  orange  cut  ini  quarters,  and-  fend 
it  hot  to  table, 
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Savoury  JDiJJi  of  Veal. 

HAVING  cut  large  collops  out  of  a leg  of  veal, 
fprcad  them  abroad  on  a drefl'er,  hack  them  with 
the  back  of  a knife,  and  dip  them  into  the  yolks  of 
eggs.  -Seafon  them  with  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  pepper,  beaten  6ne.  Make  forcemeat  with. 
Ibme  of  your  veal,  beef  lliet,  oyfters  chopped,  fwcet 
herbs  Ihred  fine,  and  the  aforefaid.fpicc.  Strew  all 
thefe  over  your  collops,  roll  and  tie  them  up,  put 
them  on  flcewers,  tie  them  to  a fpit,  and  roafi  them. 
To  the  rell  of  your  forcemeat  add  a raw  egg  or  two, 
and  roll  them  in  balls  and  fry  them.  Put  them  into 
your  difli  with  your  meat  when  roafted,  and  make 
the  fauce  with  ftrong  broth,  an  anchovy,  a fhalot,  a 
little  white  wine,  and  fome  fpice.  Let  it  ftew,  and 
thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Pour  the  fauce  into  the  difh,  lay  the  meat  in,  and 
garnilh  with  lemon. 

Barico  of  a Neck  of  Mutton. 

HAVING  cut  the  bed  end  of  a neck  of  mutton 
into  chops,  ,in  fingle  ribs,  flatten  them,  and  fry 
them  of  a light  brown.  Then  put  them  into  a large 
faucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  a large  carrot 
cut  in  dices,  and  when  they  have  dewed  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  put  in  two  rurnips  cut  in  fquarc  pieces,  the 
white  part  of  a he^id  of  celery,  two  cabbage  lettuces 
fried,  a few  heads  of  afparagu.s,  and  feafon  all  with  a 
little  chyan  pepper.  Poil  them  all  together  till  they 
be  tender,  and  put  it  into  a tureen  or  foup-difh, 
without  any  thickehiug  to  the  gravy. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  jurprif-ed 

PUT  a flrouldcr  of  mutton,  having  fird  half 
boiled  it,  -into  a toffing-pan,  with  two  quarts  of 
veal  gravy,  four  ounces  of  rice,  a little  beaten  mace, 
and  a tea-fpoonful  of  mudvroom  powder.  Stew  it 
an  hour,  or  till  the  rice  be  enough,  and  then  take 

up 
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up  your  mutton,  and  keep  it  hot.  Put  to  the  rice 
half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
jflour.  Then  fliake  it  well,  and  boil  it  a few  mi- 
nutes. Lay  your  mutton  on  the  difh,  and  pour  your 
gravy  over  it.  You  may.  garnifii  with  either  pickles 
'or  barberries. 

A Bafque  of  Mutton. 

LAY  the  caul  of  a leg  of  veal  in  a copper  difh, 
of  the  fize  of  a fmall  punch  bowl,  and  take  the  lean 
of  a leg  of  mutton  that  has  been  kept  a week.  Hav- 
ing chopped  it  exceedingly  fmall,  take  half  its  weight 
in  beef  marrow,  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  grated,  half  a pint  of  red  wine, 
two  anchovies,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Mix  it 
as  yoij  would  faufage  meat,  and  lay  it  in  the  caul  in 
the  infide  of  the  difh.  Fatten  the  caul,  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven,  and  when  it  comes  out,  lay  your  difli 
upfide-down,  and  turn  the  whole  out.  Pour  over  it 
brown  gravy ; pour  venifon  fauce  into  a boat,  and 
make  ufe  of  pickles  for  garnifh. 

Sheeps  Rumps  and  Kidnies. 

THIS  is  a pretty  fide  or  corner  difh,  and  may 
be  thus  prepared.  Boil  fix  fheeps  rumps  in  veal 
gravy ; then  lard  your  kidnies  with  bacon,  and  fet 
them  before  the  fire  in  a tin  oven.  As  foon  as  the 
rumps  become  tender,  rub  them  over  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  fome  chyan 
pepper.  Skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  put  the 
gravy  in  a toffing-pan,  with  three  ounces  of  boiled 
rice,  a fpoonful  of  good  cream,  and  a little  catchup 
and  mufhroom  powder.  Thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter,  and  give  it  a gentle  boil.  Fry  your  rumps 
till  they  be  of  a light  brown;  and  when  you  difh 
them  up,  lay  them  round  on  the  rice,  fo  that  the 
fmall  ends  may  meet  in  the  middle ; lay  a kidney 
between  every  rump,  and  garnifh  with  barberries^ 
and  red  cabbage. 
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Mutton  Rumps  h-la-braife, 

BOIL  fix  mutton  rumps  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
\vater ; then  take  them  out,  and  cut  them  into  two, 
and  put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine,  an  onion  ftuck 
with  cloves,  and  a little  fait  and  chyan  pepper. 
Cover  them  clofe,  and  ftew  them  till  they  be  tender. 
Take  them  and  the  onion  out,  and  thicken  the  grav)r 
with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  a fpoonful  of 
browning,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  ■ Boil  it 
up  till  it  be  fmooth,  but  not  too  thick.  Then  put 
in  your  rumps,  give  them  a top  or  two,  and  dilh 
them  up  hot.  Garnifh  with  horfe-radifli  and  beet- 
root. For  variety,  you  may  leave  the  rumps  whole, 
and  lard  fix  kidnies  on  one  fide,  and  do  them  the 
fame  as  the  rumps,  only  not  boil  them,  and  put  the 
rumps  in  the  middle  of  the  difli,  and  kidnies  round 
them,  with  the  fauce  over  all.  The  kidnies  make 
a pretty  fide  difh  of  themfelves. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  boiled  zvith  Onion  Sauce, 

A fiioulder  of  mutton,  or  veal,  may  be  boiled 
the  fame  way,  which  mud  be  put  into  the  pot  when 
the  water  be  cold ; and  when  it  be  enough,  fmother 
it  with  onion  fauce. 

Mutton  kebobbed, 

HAVING  cut  a loin  of  mutton  into  four  pieces, 
take  off  the  fkin,  rub  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  drew  over  them  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a 
little  parfley  fhred  fine.  Spit  and  roaft  them,  and 
keep  balling  them  all  the  time  with  frefh  butter,  in 
order  to  make  the  froth  rife.  When  they  be  pro- 
perly done,  put  a little  brown  gravy  under  them, 
and  make  ufe  of  pickles  for  garnifh. 

Mutton  the  Turki/h  zvay. 

HAVING  cut  your  meat  into  thin  fliccs,  wafh 
it  in  vinegar,  and  put  it  into  a pot  or  faucepan  that 
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has  a clofe  cover  to  it.  Put  in  fomc  rice,  whole 
pepper,  and  three  or  four  whole  onions.  Let  all 
thefc  itew  together,  flvimining  it  frequently.  When 
it  be  enough,  take  out  the  onions,  and  feafon  it  with 
fait  ,t(>  your  palate.  Lay  the  mutton  in  the  difh, 
and  pour  the  rice  and  liquor  over  it.  Tlie  neck  and 
leg  are  the  bell;  joints  to  drefs  this  way.  To  a leg, 
put  in  four  quarts  of  water,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice : to  a neck,  two  quarts  of  water,  and  twra 
ounces  of  rice.  ' To  every  pound  of  meat  allow  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  being^  clofely  covered.  If  you 
put  in  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a bundle  of  fweet 
herbs,  it  will  be  a gre^t  ., addition.  When  it  be  juft 
enough,  put  in  a piece  of  butter,  and  take  care  the 
rice  dp  not  burn  to  the  pot.  ^ In  all  thefe  dungs,  you 
Ihould  lay.  ft<e.we'rs  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  lay 
your  meat  on,  that  it  may  not  flick. 

Leg  of' Mutton  a'la  haul  gout. 

TAKE  a leg  of  mutton,  and  let  it  hang  for  a 
fortni^it  in  any  place;  then  fluff*  every  pait'of  it 
with  fpniLC' cloves  of  . garlic,  rub  it  with  pepper  and 
fait,  aad  th.ea  roaft  it.  When  it  be  properly  roaft- 
ed,  fend  it  up,  with  fome  good  gravy  and  red  wine 
in  the  difh. 

Leg  c)f  AluUon  roaf^ed  with  Cockles, 

STUFF  your  mutton  in  every  part  with  cockles, 
roaft  it,  aud  garnifh  with  horfe-radifh. 

Leg  of  Mutton  roofed  with  0)fers. 

TxAKE  a leg  of  mutton  that  has  been  two  or  three 
days  killed,  fluff  every  part  of  it  with  oyflers,  roaft 
it,  and  garnifli  as  above. 

Mutton  Chops  in  dijguife, 

HAVING  got  what  number  of  mutton  chops 
you  pleafe,  rub  them  with  pepper,  fait,  nutmeg, 
and  a little  parfley.  Roll  each  chop  in  half  a fheet 
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of  white  paper,  well  buttered  ,ia  the  ioGdCj  and. 
rolled  dole  at  each  end.  Boil  {’pme  hodsdard  or 
beef-dripping  in  a (lew-pan,  and  put  the  (leaks  into 
it.  Fry  them  of  a fine  brown,  lay  tbeqa  in, your 
difii,  and  garnifli  with  fried  pardey.  Serve  them  up. 
with  good  gravy  in  a fauce.-boat ; but  be  particularly 
careful,  that  you  do  not  break  the  paper,  nor  have, 
any  fat  in  the  di(h;  to  prevent  which,  they  (hould  b.C; 
drained  carefully. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  in  Epigram. 

TAKE  a (lioulder  of  mutton,  and  when  it  be 
roafted  alrnoft  enough,  carefully  take  off  the  fkiii 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a crown  piece,  and  alfo  the. 
(hank  bone  at  the  end.  Then  feafon  both  the  flvin 
and  (bank  bone  with  pepper  and  (alt,  a little  lemon- 
peel  cut  fmall,  and  a few  fweet  herbs  and  crumbs  of 
bread.  Lay  this  on  the  gridiron,  till  it  be  of  a fine 
brown  ; and  in  the  mean  time,  take  the  reft  of  the 
meat,  and  cut  it  like  a ha(h,  about  the  bignefs  of  a. 
fliilling.  Save  the  gravy,  and  put  it  to  it,  with  a 
few  fpoonfuls  of  ftrong  gravy,  a little  nutmeg,  half 
an  onion  cut  fine,  a (mail  bundle  of  herbs,  a little 
pepper  and  fait,  fome  gerkins  cut  very  fmall,  a few 
mulhrooms,  two  or  three  truffles  cut  fmallj  two  fpoon- 
fills  of  wine,  and  a little  flour  dredged  into  it.  Let 
all  thefe  (lew  together  very  flowly  for  five  or  fix  mi- 
nutes, taking  care  that  it  do  not  boil.  Take  out  the- 
fweet  herbs,  lay  the  hafh  in  the  difii,  and  the  broiled 
upon  it. 

Scotch  Collops. 

CUT  your  collops  off  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of 
veal,  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  a crown  piece,  and 
put  a piece  of  butter  browned  in  your  tofling-pan. 
Then  lay  in  your  collops,  aud  fry  them  over  a quick 
fire.  Shake  and  turn  them,  and  Iceep  them  on  a 
fine  froth.  When  they  be  fried  of  a light  browui, 
put  them  into  a pot,  and  fet  them  upon  the  hearth, 
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to  keep  them  warm.  Pat  cold  hutter  again  into 
your  pan  every  time  you  fill  it,  a»-‘d  fry  them  as  be- 
fore, and  fo  continue  till  you  have  finifiied  them. 
When  you  have  fried  them  all  brown,  pour  the 
gravy  from  them  into  a toffing-pan,  with  half  a 
pint  of  gravy  made  of  the  bones  and  bits  you  cut 
the  collops  off,  half  a lemon,  a little  anchovy,  half 
an  ounce  of  morels,  a large  fpoonful  of  browning, 
the  fame  of  catchup,  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  lemon- 
pickle,  and.  fcafon  to  your  talle  with  fait  and  chyan 
pepper.  Thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  let  it 
boil  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then  put  in  your  collops, 
and  fhake  them  over  the  fire,  but  take  care  not  to 
let  them  boil.  When  they  have  fimmered  a little, 
take  them  out  with  an  egg-fpoon,  and  lay  them  on 
the  difh.  Then  ftrain  your  gravy,  and  pour  it  hot 
on'them.  Lay  on  them  forcemeat  balls,  and  little 
fliccs  of  bacon  curled  round  a fkewer  and  boiled. 
Throw  a few  rauflirooms  over  them,  and  garnifh  with 
barberries  and  lemon. 

I 

Swcet-hreads  a-la-daub. 

H AV I N G procured  three  of  the  fineft  and  largeff 
fweet-breads,  put  them  for  five  minutes  in  a fauce- 
pan  of  boiling  water.  Then  take  them  out,  and 
when  they  be  cold,  lard  them  with  little  pieces  of 
bacon,  a row  down  the  middle ; then  a row  on  each 
fide,  with  lemon-peel  cut  the  fize  of  a ftraw  ; then 
a row  on  each  fide  of  pickled  cucumbers,  cut  very 
fine.  Put  them  into -a  toffing-pan,  with  good  veal 
gravy,  a -little  juice  of  lemon,  and  a fpoonful  of 
browning.  Stew  them  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  a little  before  they  be  ready,  thicken  with 
Hour  and  butter.  Diffi  them  up,  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  them ; lay  round  them  bunches  of  boiled 
celery,  or  oyfler  patties,  and  garniih  with  barberries 
or  parfley. 

Oxford^ 
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Oxford  John. 

CUT  a ftale  leg  of  mutton  into  as  thin  collops 
as  you  can,  and  take  out  all  the  fat  finews.  Seafon 
them  with  lalt,  pepper,  and  mace,  and  drew  among 
them  a little  Hired  parfley,  -ihyme,  and  two  or  three 
flialots.  Put  a good  lump  of  butter  into  a llew-pan, 
and  as  foon  as  it  be  hot,  put  in  all  your  collops. 
Keep  ftirring  them  with  a wooden  fpoon  till  they  be 
three  parts  done,  and  then  add  half  a pint  of  gravy, 
a little  juice  of  lemon,  and  thicken  it  wdth  Hour 
and  butter.  Let  them  Hmmer  Four  or  five  minutes, 
and  they  will  be  quite  enough ; but  if  you  let  them 
boil,  or  have  them  rcadv  before  vou  want  them, 
they  will  grow  hard.  Throw  fried  pieces  of  bread, 
cut  in  dices,  over  and  round  them,  and  ferve  them 
up  hot. 

Lamb's  Head. 

HAVING  fkinned  the  head,  fplit  It,  and  take 
out  the  black  part  of  the  eyes.  Then  wafli  and 
clean  it  well,  and  lay  it  in  warm  water  till  it  look 
white.  Wafli  and  clean  the  purtenances,  take  ofF 
the  gall,  and  lay  them  in  water.  Having  boiled  it 
half  an  hour,  mince  very  fniall  the  heart,  liver,  and 
lights,  and  put  the  mince-meat  in  a toffing-pan,  with 
a quart  of  mutton  gravy,  half  a lemon,  a little 
catchup,  and  fome  pepper  and  fait.  Thicken  it 
with  flour  and  butter,  a fpoonful  of  cream,  andjull: 
boil  it  up.  AVhen  the  head  be  boiled,  rub  it  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  drew  over  it  crumbs  of 
bread,  a little  flired  parfley,  and  fome  pepper  and 
fait.  Bade  it  ivcll  with  butter,  and  brown  it  before 
the  fire,  or  with  a falamandcr.  Put  the  purtenances 
in  the  difli,  lay  the  head  over  it,  and  garnifh  with 
pickle  or  lemon. 

Lamb's  Bits. 

TO  drefs  a difli  of  lamb  bits,  fldn  the  Hones, 
and  fplit  them.  Lay  them  on  a dry  cloth  with  the 
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fwect-breads  and  liver,  and  dredge  them  well  with 
Hour.  Fry  them  in  lard  or  butter  till  they  be  ot  a 
light  brown,  and  then  lay  them  on  a (ieve  to  drain. 
Fry  a good  quantity  of  parfley,  lay  your  bits  on  the 
diih,  the  parHey  in  lumps  over  it,  and  pour  round 
them  melted  butter. 

Leg  of  Lamb  forced. 

'TAKE  out  all  the  meat  with  a fharp  knife,  and 
carefully  leave  the  fldn  and  fat  whole  on  it.  Make 
the  lean  you  cut  out  of  it  into  forcemeat,  in  this 
manner : to  t6n  pounds  of  meat  add  three  of  beef 
fuet  cut  fine,  and  nicely  pounded  in  a marble  mor- 
tar. Take  away  all  the  fkin  of  the  fuet,  and  mix 
that  and  the  meat  with  four  fpoonfuls  of  grated 
bread,  eight  or  ten  cloves,  five  or  fix  large  blades 
of  mace,  dried  and  beat  fine,  half  a large  nutmeg 
grated,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  a little  lemon-peel 
cut  fine,  a very  little  thyme,  fome  parfley,  and  four 
eggs.  Mix  all  together,  put  it  into  the  fkin  again 
j ultras  it  was,  in  the  fame  fliape,  few  it  up,  roafl  it, 
and  bafle  it  with  butter.  Cut  the  loin  into  (teaks, 
and  fry  it  nicely.  Lay  the  leg  in  the  difh,  and  the 
loin  round  it.  Thenferve  k up,  with  a pint  of  good 
gravy  poured  into  the  difh. 

I 

Lamh  Chops  en  Caforole. 

HAVING  cm  a loin  of  lamb  into  chops,  put 
yolks  of  eggs  on  both  fides,  and  flrew  over  it  crumbs 
of  bread,  with  a little  cloves  and  mace,  pepper  and 
fait  mixed.  Fry  them  of  a nice  light  brown,  and 
put  them  round  in  a difli  as  clofc  as  vou  can ; but 
leave  a hole  in  the  middle  to  put  the  following  fauce 
in  : all  forts  of  fwcet  herbs  and  parfley  chopped  fine. 
Hewed  a little  in  foinc  good  thick  gravy.  Garnifli 
with  fried  parfley. 

Barhaciicd  Pig. 

HAV'ING  dieffed  a pig  of  ten  weeks  old,  as  if 
it  were  to  be  roafted,  make  a forcemeat  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  niamier,  Take  the  liver  of  the  pig,  two 
anchovies,  and  fix  fage  leaves,  and  chop  them  very 
liiiall.  Then  piit  them  into  a marble  mortar,  with 
the  crumb  of  half  a penny  loaf,  half  a pint  of  red 
wine,  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  half  a tea-fpoonful 
of  chyan  pepper.  Beat  them  all  together  to  a pafte, 
put  it  into  your  pig’s  belly,  and  lew  it  up.  Lay 
your  pig  down  at  a good  dillance  before  a large 
brilk  lire,  and  huge  it  well.  But  into  your  dripping- 
pan  three  bottles  of  red  wine,  bade  it  with  the  wine 
all  the  time  it  be  roafting,  and  when  it  be  half  roaft- 
ed,  put  under  the  pig  two  penny  loaves.  If  there 
be  not  wine  enough,  put  in  more,  and  wiien  the  pig 
be  near  enough,  take  the  loaves  and  fauce  out  of 
the  dripping-pan,  and  put  to  the  fauce  half  a lemon, 
a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  an  anchovy  chopped 
fmall.  Boil  it  a few  minutes,  and  then  draw  your 
pig,  after  having  roafted  it  four  houfs;  put  into  the 
pig’s  mouth  an  apple,  or  a fmall  lemon,  and  a loaf 
on  each  fide.  Straiyi  your  fauce,  and  pour  it  on 
them  boiling  hot,  and  ferve  it  up  garnilhed  with 
dices  of  lemon  and  barberries. 

A Pig  au  Pere  DiiilleL 

HAVING  cut  olf  the  head,  and  divided  the 
pig  into  quarters,  lard  them  with  bacon,  and  feafon 
them  well  with  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and 
mace.  Place  a layer  of  fat  bacon  at  the  bottom  of 
a kettle,  lay  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  the  quar- 
ters round  it.  Then  put  in  a bay  leaf,  an  onion 
Ihred,  a lemon,  fome  carrots,  parlley,  and  livers, 
and  cover  it  again  with  bacon.  Put  in  a quart  of 
broth,  ftew  it  for  an  hour,  and  then  take  it  up. 
Put  your  pig  into  a flew-pan,  pour  in  a bottle  of 
white  wine,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew.  for  an 
hour  very  flowly.  If  you  ferve  it  up  cold,  let  it 
hand  till  it  be  lb;  then  drain  it  well,  and  wipe  it, 
that  it  may  look  white,  and  lay  it  in  a dilh,  with 
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the  head  in  the  middle,  and  the  quarters  round  it. 
Throw  Tome  green  parfley  over  all.  Either  of  the 
quarters  feparatcly  make  a pretty  diflt.  If  you  ferve 
it  up  hot,  you  muft,  while  the  pig  be  ftewing  in 
the  wine,  take  the  firft  gravy  it  was  ftewed  in,  and 
flvim  off  the  fat,  and  ftrain  it.  Then  take  a fweet- 
bread  cut  into  five  or  fix  dices,  fome  truffles,  morels, 
and  mufhrooms,  and  flew  all  together  rill  they  be 
enough.  Thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
or  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  and  when  your 
pig  be  enough,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  your  dilh. 
Put  the  wine  it  was  flowed  in  to  the  ragoo,  and 
then  pour  it  all  over  the  pig,  and  ufe  lemon  for 
garnifh. 

A Pig  Matelote, 

HAVING  gutted  and  fcalded  your  pig,  and 
taken  off  the  head  and  pettitoes,  cut  your  pig  into 
four  quarters,  and  put  them,  with  the  head  and  toes, 
into  cold  water.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a flew-pan 
with  dices  of  bacon,  and  place  the  quarters  over 
them,  with  the  pettitoes,  and  the  head  cut  in  two. 
Seafon  the  whole  with  pepper  and  fait,  a bay-leaf,  a 
little  thyme,  an  onion,  and  add  a bottle  of  white 
wine.  Then  lay  on  more  dices  of  bacon,  put  over 
it  a quart  of  water,  and  let  it  boil.  Skin  and  gut 
two  large  eels,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  about  five  or 
fix  inches  long.  When  your  pig  be  half  done,  put 
in  your  eels ; then  boil  a dozen  of  large  craw-fifb, 
cut  off  the  claws,  and  take  off  the  diells  of  the  tail. 
When  your  pig  and  eels  be  enough,  lay  firll  your 
pig  in  the  didi,  and  your  pettitoes  round  it;  but  do 
not  put  in  the  head,  as  that  will  make  a pretty  cold 
didi.  Then  lay  your  eels  and  craw-fidi  over  them, 
and  take  the  liquor  they  were  dewed  in ; fkim  off 
the  fat,  and  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  drong  gravy, 
thickened  with  a little  piece  of  Eurnt  butter.  Pour 
this  over  it,  and  garnifh  with  lemon  and  craw-fidi. 

Fry 
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Try  the  brains,  and  lay  them  round  and  all  over  the 
dilh,.  This  will  do  for  a firll  courfe  or  remove. 

A Goofe  a-la-mode. 

PICK  a large  fine  goofe  clean,  fl;in  and  bone  it 
nicely,  and  take  off  the  fat.  7'hen  take  a dried 
tongue,  and  boil  and  peel  it.  Take  a fowl,  and 
treat  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  goofe ; feafon  it 
with  pepper,  fait,  and  beaten  mace,  ,and  roll  it 
round  the  tongue.  Seafon  the  goofe  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  put  both  tongue  and  fowl  into  the 
goofe.  Put  it  into  a little  pot  that  will  juft  hold  it, 
with  two  quarts  of  beef  gravy,  a bundle  of  fweet 
herbs,  and  an  onion.  Put  fome  flices  of  ham,  or 
good  bacon,  between  the  fowl  and  goofe;  then 
cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  over  a fire  for  an  hour 
very  flowly.  Then  take  up  your  goofe,  and  fl;im 
oft'  all  the  fat ; ftrain  it,  and  put  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine,  two  fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  a veal  fweet-bread 
cut  fmallj  fome  truffles,  mufhrooms,  and  morels, 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  fiour,  and,  if  wanted, 
fome  pepper  and  fait.  Put  the  goofe  in  again, 
cover  it  clofc,  and  let  it  ftew  half  an  hour  longer.. 
Then  take  it  up,  pour  the  ragoo  over  it,  and  gar-' 
nifli  with  lemon.  You  muft  remember  to  fave  the 
bones  of  the  goofe  and  fowl,  and  put  them  into 
the  gravy  when  it  be  firft  fet  on.  ' It  will  be  an 
improvement,  if  you  roll  fome  beef  marrow  between 
the  tongue  and  the  fowl,  and  between  the  fowl  and 
goofe,  as  it  will  make  them  mellow,  and  eat  the 
finer.  Before  we  conclude  tliis'  article,  it  may  not 
be  amils  to  obferve,  that  the  beft  method  to  bone  a 
goofe  or  fowl  of  any  fort,  is  to  begin  at  the  'breaft, 
and  take  out  all  the  bones  without  cutting  the  back ; 
for  when  it  be  fewed  up,  and  you  come  to  ftew  it,  it 
generally  burfts  in  the-back,  whereby  the  ftiape  of 
it  is  fpoiled. 
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'Ducks  a la^mode.  ' ’ ' - 

CUT  a CGi>ple  of  fine  ducks  into  quarters,  and 
fry  them  in  butter  till  they  be  a little  brown.  Then 
pour  out  a 1 the  fat,  dull  a little  flour  over  them, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  two  fhalots,  and  a 
bundle  of  fweer  herbs.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let 
them  fiew'  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  out  the' 
herbs,  fkim  oil  the  fat,  and  let  vour  fauce  be  as  thick 
as  cream.  Garnifh  with  lemon  or  barberries,  and 
fend  It  up  to  table.  ’ ‘ . 

• Ducks  a-la-braife. 

H.AVING  finged  and  drelTed  your -duck's,  lard 
them  quite  through  with  bacon  rolled  iw  ih red  parf- 
ley,  onions,*  thyme,  pepper,  fait,  and  beaten  mace.-’ 
Put  'a  few  flices  of  fat  bacon  in  the  bottom  of  a 
flew-pan,  the  fame  of  gammon  of  bacon  or  ham, 
two  or  three  flices  of  beef  or  veal,  and  lay  your  ducks' 
in  w‘ith  their  breafts  downwards.  Cover  the  ducks 
with’flices  the  lame  as  you  put  under  them,  and  cut' 
in  a' catrot  or  two,  a turnip,  ahead  of  celery,  an 
onion,  four  or  five  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
little  whdet  pepper.  Cover  them  clofe  down,  and 
let  them  fimmer  a little  over  a gentle  ftove  till  the 
bread  be  of  a light  brown.  Then  put  in  fome  broth 
dir  water,'  cover  them  down  again  as  clofely  as  you 
can,  and  flew  them  gently  till  they  be  enough, 
M'hich  will  require  two  or  three  hours.  Then  take 
fome  parfley,  an  onion  or  flialot,  a few  gerkins  or 
capers,  and  two  anchovies ; chop  them  all  very  fine, 
and  put  them  in  a dew-pan,  with  part  of  the  liquor 
fiom  the  ducks,  a little  browning,  and  the  juice  of 
a lemon.  Boil  it  up,  and  cut  the  ends  of  the  bacon 
even  with  the  breads  of  your  ducks.  Lay  them  on 
yourdidi,  pour  the  fauce  hot  upon  them,  and  ferve 
them  up. ' 
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Turkey  a-la-daube. 

.CAREFULLY  bone  your  turkey,  without 
Tpoiiing  the  look  of  it,  and  Huff  it  with  the  follow- 
ing forcemeat : Chop  fome  oyfters  very  fine,  take 
fome  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  fait,  and  lhalots, 
and  a very  little  thyme,  parfley,  and  butter.  Hav- 
ing filled  your  turkey  with  this  as  full  as  you  think 
proper,  lew  it  up,  tie  it  in  a cjoth,  and  boil  it 
white ; but  be  cautious  not  to  boil  it  too  much. 
You  may  ferve  it  up  with  good  oyfter  fauce,  or  you 
may  make  a rich  gravy  of  the  bones,  with  a piece 
of  veal,  mutton,  and  bacon,  feafoned  with  fait, 
pepper,  fhalots,  and  a little  mace.  Strain  it  off 
through  a fievej  and  having  before  half  boiled  your 
Uirkey,  Hew  it  in  this  gravy  jull  half  an  hour. 
Having  well  flUmmcd  the  gravy,  difli  up  your  tur- 
key in  it,  after  you  have  thickened  it  with  a few 
muflirooms  Hewed  white,  or  Hewed  palates,  force- 
meat balls,  fweet-breads,  or  fried  oyHers,  and  pieces 
of  lemon.  DiHi  it  with  the  bread  upwards.  If  you 
choofe  it,  you  may  add  a few  morels  and  truffles  to 
your  fauce. 

Fowls  h-la-braife. 

H AV  INC  fkewered  your  fowl  as  for  Iwiling,  with 
the  legs  in  the  body,  lay  on  it  a layer  of  fat  bacon, 
cut  in  pretty  thin  dices;  then  wrap  it  round  in  beet 
leaves,  then  in  a caul  of  veal,  and  put  it  in  a large 
faucepan,  with  three  pints  of  water,  a bunch  of 
fweet  herbs,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a gill  of 
Madeira  wine,  and  half  a lemon.  Stew  it  till  it  be 
quite  tender,  then  take  it  up,  and  fkim  off  the  fat, 
and  thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter. 
Strain  it  through  a hair  lieve,  and  put  to  it  a pint 
of  oyHers,  about  a gill  of  thick  cream,  and  keep 
(flaking  your  toffing-pan  over  the  fire.  When  it 
has  fimmered  a little,  ferve  up  your  fowl  with  the 
bacon,  beet-leaves,  and  caul  on,  and  pour  your 
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hot  faiice  upon  it.  Barberries  or  red  beet-root  may 
be  ufed  as  a garnidi. 

Fowls  forced. 

PICK  a large  fowl  clean,  cut  open  the  bread, 
and  take  out  the  entrails,  d’ake  the  fkin  olF .whole, 
and  having  cut  the  flefli  from  the  bones,  chop  it 
with  half  a pint  of  oyders,  an  ounce  of  beef  mar- 
row, and  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Mix  it  up  with 
cream,  and  lay  the  meat  on  the  bones;  then  draw 
the  fltin  over  it,  and  few  up  the  brcaft.  Then  cut 
large  thin  dices  of  bacon,  and  lay  them  over  the 
bread  of  your  fowl ; tie  on  the  bacon  with  pack- 
thread, and  road  it  for  an  hour  before  a moderate 
fire.  Make  good  brown  gravy  fauce,  pour  it  on 
your  didi,  take  off  the  bacon,  and  lay  in  your  fowl. 
Serve  it  up,  garnifhed  with-oyders,  mudirooms,  or 

Artificial  Chickens  or  Pigeons. 

HAVING  made  a rich  forcemeat  with  chickens, 
lamb,  or  veal,  a piece  of  fat  bacon,  a little  butter, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fome  pardey,  feafoned  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  a dialot,  work  it  up  into  the  diape 
of  chickens  or  pigeons,  putting  the  feet  of  the  bird 
you  intend  It  for  in  the  middle,  fo  as  jud  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bottom.  Roll  the  forcemeat  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  then  in  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fend  them 
to  the  oven,  on  tin  plates  well  buttered,  and  do 
not  let  them  touch  each  other.  Bake  them  of  a 
light  brown,  and  pour  gravy  into  the  didi,  or  fend 
them  to  table  dry. 

Chickens  in  favory  Jelly. 

TAKE  two  chickens,  and  road  them.  Boil 
fome  calf’s  feet  to  a drong  jelly  ; then  take  out  the 
feet,  and  fkim  off  the  fat ; beat  up  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  half  a pint  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  a blade  or 
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two  of  mace,  a few  pepper-corns,  and  a little  fait. 

Put  them  to  yoilr  jelly ; and  when  it  has  boiled  five 
or  fix  minutes,  ftrain  it  fcveral  times  through  a jelly- 
'bag  till  it  be  very  clear.  Then  put  a little  in  the 
bottom  of  a bowl  large  enough  to  hold  your  chick- 
ens, and  when  they  be  cold,  and  the  jelly  fet,  lay 
them  in  with  their  breafts  down.  Then  fill  your 
bowl  quite  full  with  the  reft  of  your  jelly,  which  you 
mufi:  take  care  to  keep  from  fetting,  fo  that  when  ‘ 
you  pour  it  into  the  bowl  it  will  not  break.  Let  it 
ftand  all  night;  and  the  next  day  put  your  bafon 
into  warm  water,  pretty  near  the  top.  As  foon  as 
you  find  it  loofe  in  the  bafon,  lay  your  difli  over  it, 
and  turn  it  out  whole. 

Chickens  Surprife,  : 

. ONE  large  fowl  will  do  fora  fmall  difii.  Roaft 
it,  and  take  the  lean  from  the  bones;  cut  it  into 
thin  flices,  about  an  inch  long,  and  tofs  it  up  with 
fix  or  feven  fpoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a piece  of  but-  ' 
ter,  as  big  as  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour.  Boil  it  up 
and  fet  it  to  cool.  Then  cut  fix  or  feven  thin  flices 
of  bacon  round,  place  them  in  a pattypan,  and  put 
fome  forcemeat  on  each  fide.  Work  them  up  into 
the  form  of  a French  roll,  with  a raw  egg  in  your 
hand,  leaving  a hollow  place  in  the  middle.  Put 
in  vour  fowl,  and  cover  them  with  fome  of  the  fame 
forcemeat,  rubbing  them  fmooth  with  your  hand 
and  a raw  egg.  Make  them  of  the  height  and  big- 
nefs  of  a French  roll,  and  throw  a little  fine  grated 
bread  over  them.  Bake  them  three  quarters,  or  an 
hour,  in  a gentle  oven,  or  under  a baking  cover, 
till  they  come  to  a fine  brown,  and  place  them  on 
your  mazarine,  that  they  may  not  touch  one  ano- 
ther; but  place  them  fo  that  they  may  not  fall  flat 
in  the  baking ; or  you  may  form  them  on  your  table 
with  a broad  kitchen  knife,  and  place  them  on  the 
thing  you  intend  to  bake  thent  on.  You  may  put 
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the  leg  of  a chicken  into  one  of  the  loaves  you  in- 
tend for  the  ' middle.  Let  your  fauce  be  gravy, 
thickened  with  butter,  and  a little  juice  of  lemon. 
This  is  a pretty  fide-dilh  for  a firft  courfe,  fummer 
or  winter,  if  you  can  get  them. 

t 

Chickens  Chiringrate. 

HAVING  cut  off  the  feet  of  your  chickens, 
break  the  breaft  bone  flat  with  a rolling-pin ; but 
take  care  vou  do  not  break  the  fkin.  Flour  them, 
fry  them  of  a fine  brown  in  butter,  and  then  drain 
all  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  but, leave  the  chickens  in. 
Lay  a pound  of  gravy-beef,  cut  very  thin,  over  your 
chickens,  and  a piece  of  veal,  cut  very  thin,  a little 
mace,  two  or  three  cloves,  fome  whole  pepper,  an 
onion,  a little  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a piece  of 
carrot.  Then  pour  in  a quart  of  boiling!  water, 
cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  flew  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  take  out  the  chickens,  and  keep  them 
hot;  let  the  gravy  boil  till  it  be  quite  rich  and  good, 
and  then  flrain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  your  pan  again, 
with  two  fpoonfuls  of  red  wine,  and  a few  mulh- 
Tooms.  , Put  in  your  chickens  to  heat,  then  take 
them  up,  lay  them  into  your  difh,  and  pour  your 
fauce  over  them.  Garni (h  with  lemon,  and  a few 
ftices  of  cold  ham  broiled. 

■ Chickens  and  Tongues. 

BOIL  fix  finall  chickens  very  white;  then  take 
fix  hogs  tongues  boiled  and  peeled,  a cauliflower 
boiled  whole  in  milk  and  water,  and  a good  deal 
of  fpinach  boiled  green.  Then  lay  your  cauliflower 
in  the  middle,  the  chickens  clofe  all  round,  and  the 
tongues  round  them  with  the  roots  outwards,  and 
the  fpinach  in  little  heaps  between  the  tongues. 
Garnifli  with  little  pieces  of  bacon  toafted,  and  lay 
a little  piece  on  each  of  the  tongues.  This  is  a good 
diih  for  a large  company. 

Large 
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r Large  Fowls  foreed.  ' ' ^ ’ 

HAVING  cut  the  fkin  of  a large  fowl  down  the 
breajf,  carefully  hip  it  down  fo  as  to  tikke  out  all  the 
meat,  and  mix  it  with  a pound  of  beef  fuet  cut  hnall. 
Then  beat  them  together  in  a marble  mortar,  and 
take  a pint  ot  large  oyltcrs-cut  fmail,  two  airchovies, 
a lhalot,  a few  Iweet  herbs,  a little  pepper,  feme 
nutmeg'  grated,  and  the  yolks  ('f  four  eggs.  Mix  all 
thcle  together,  and  lay  it  on  the  bones,  then  draw 
the  Ikin  over  it,  and  lew  it  up.  Put'  the  fowl  into  a 
bladder,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Stew 
Ibme  oyhers  in  good  gravy,  thickened  with  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  Hour,  take  the  fowl  out  of  the 
bladder,  lay  it  in  your  dilh,  and  pour  the  fauce  'over 
it.  Garniih  wwh  lemon.  It  eats  much  better  roafted, 
with  the  lame  fauce. 

Fowls  marinated.  - ^ .. 

WITH  your  finger  raife  the  {km  from  the  hreaft- 
bone  of  a large  fowl,  or  turkey  ; cut  a v.eal  Iwcet- 
bread  fmail,  a few  pylters,  and  muflirooms,  an  an- 
chovy, a little  thyme,  lome  lemon-peel,  and  feafon 
them  with  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Chop  them  fmail, 
and  mix  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  otuff  it  in  be- 
tween the  Ikin  and  the  flelh,  but  be  careful  not  to 
break  the  Ikin,  and  then  Huff  what  quantity  of  o'yllcrs 
you  plcafe  into  the  fowl.  If  you  think  proper,  you 
may  lard  the  bread  of  votir  fowl  with  bacon.'!'  Roaft 
it  with  a paper  over  the  bread,  make  good  gravy, 
■ and  garnifh  with  lemon. 

Pallets  a la  Sainte  Menchout. 

HAVING  trtiffed  the  legs  in  the  body,  flit 
them  along  the  back,  fpread  tlieni  open  on  a table, 
take  out  the  thigh-bones,  and  beat  them  with  a 
rolling-pin.  Then  feafon  them  -with  pepper,  fait, 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  fweet  herbs.  After  that  take  a 
pound  and  a half  of  veal,  cut  it  into  thin  fliccs, 
' 6 and 
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and  lay  it  in  a ftew-pan  of  a convenient  fize,  to 
ftew  the  pullets  iiv.  Cover  it,  and  fet  it  over  a ftove 
or  flow  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  cleave  to  the  pan, 
llir  in  a little  flour,  fhake  the  pan  about  till  it  be  a 
little  brown,  and  then  pour  in  as  much  broth  as 
vill  flew  the  fowls.  Stir  them  together,  put  in  ’ a 
little  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a little  piece  of 
bacon  or  ham.  Then  lay  in  yoar  fowls,  cover  them 
clofe,  and  let  them  flew  half  an  hour.  Then  take 
them  out,  lay  them  on  the  gridiron  to  brown  on 
the  infide,  and  then  lay  them  before  the  fire  to  do 
on  the  outfide.  Strew  them  over  with  the. yolk  of 
an  egg,  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  and  bafte  them 
with  a little  butter.  Let  them  be  of  a fine^  brown, 
and  boil  the  gravy  till  there  be  about  enough  for 
fauce.  Strain  it,  put  in  a few  mufhrooms,  and  a 
little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Lay  the  pul- 
lets in  the  difb,  put  in  the  fauce,  and  garnifh  with 
lemon.  You  may  either  fry  them,  or  brown  them 
in  the  oven. 

Pigeons  compote. 

SKEWER  fix  young  pigeons  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  for  boiling,  put  forcemeat  into  the  craws, 
lard  them  down  the  breaft,  and  fry  them  brown. 
Put  them  into  ftrong  brown  gravy,  and  when  they 
have  .ftewed  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  thicken  it 
with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Make  your 
forcemeat  in  this  manner.  Grate  the  crumb  of 
half  a penny  loaf,  and  ferape  a quarter  of  a pound- 
of  fat  bacon,  which  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better 
than  fuet.  Chop  a little  parfley  and  thyme,  two 
fhalots,'  or  an, onion,  fome  lemon-peel,  and  a little 
nutmeg  grated ; fcafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait, 
and  mix  them  up  with  eggs.  When  you  ferve  them 
up,  ftrain  your  gravy  over  them,  and  lay  forcemeat, 
balls  round  them. 
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Pigeons  Fricando.  ' . * ’ 

HAVING  picked,  drawn,  and  ■waflied  your 
pigeons  very  clean,  fluff  their  craws,  and  lard  them 
down  the  fides  of  the  breaft.  Fry  them  of  a fine 
brown  in  butter,  and  then  put  them  into  a tofling- 
pan,  with  a quart  of  gravy.  Stew  them  till  they  & 
tender;  then  take  off  the  fat,  and  put  in  a tca- 
fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a large  I'poonful  of  walnut 
catchup,  the  fame  of  browning,  a little  fait, and  chyan 
pepper.  Thicken  your  gravy,  and  add  half  an 
ounce  of  morels,  and  four  yolks  of  eggs,  boiled 
hard.  I.ay  the  pigeons  in  your  difh,  put  the  morels 
and  eggs  round  them,  and  ftrain  your  fauce  over 
them.  Serve  it  up,  garnifhed  with  lemon-peel  and 
barberries. 

Pigeons  in  favory  Jelly, 

AFTER  you  have  roalled  your  pigeons  with  the 
head  and  feet  on,  put  a fprig  of  myrtle  in  their  bills, 
and  make  a jelly  for  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  be- 
fore direfted  for  chickens,  and  treat  them  the  fame 
in  every  other  refpedl. 

Pigeons  a-la-dauh. 

PUT  a layer  of  bacon  in  a large  faucepan,  then 
a layer  of  veal,  a layer  of  coarfe  beef,  and  another 
little  layer  of  veal,  about  a pound  of  beef  and  a 
pound  of  veal,  cut  very  thin  ; a piece  of  carrot,  a 
bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  an  onion,  fome  black  and 
white  pepper,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  four  or 
live  cloves.  Cover  the  faucepan  clofe,  fet  it  over  a 
Dow  fire,  draw  it  till  it  be  brown,  to  make  the  gravy 
of  a fine  light  brown.  Then  put  in  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  let  it  flew  till  the  gravy, be  quite  rich 
and  good.  Then  ffrain  it  off,  and  fkim  off  all  the 
fat.  In  the  mean  time,  Huff  the  bellies  of  the  pigeons 
with  forcemeat,  made  thus : take  a pound  of  veal, 
a pound  of  beef  fact,  and  beat  both  fine  in  a mor- 
- •'  tar ; 
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tar;  an  equal  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread,  fomc 
pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  a little  lemon- 
peel  cut  fmall,  fome  parfley  cut  fmall,  and  a very 
little  thyme  Gripped.  Mix  all  together  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  fill  the  pigeons,  and  flat  the 
breafts  down.  Then  flour  them,  and  fry  them  in 
frefh  butter,  a little  brown.  Then  pour  the  fat  clean 
out  of  the  pan,  and  put  the  gravy  to  the  pigeons. 
Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  flew  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  till  you  think  they  be  quite  enoughl 
Then  take  them  up,  lay  them  in  a difli,  and  pour  in 
your  fauce.  On  each  pigeon  lay  a bay-leaf,  and  on 
the  leaf  a flice  of  bacon.  You  may  garnifh  with 
a lemon  notched ; but  it  will  do  without.  You 
may  leave  out  the  fluffing,  as  it  will  be  rich  enough 
without  it. 

Pigeons  au  Poire. 

H AV I NG  made  a forcemeat  like  the  above,  and 
cut  off  the  feet,  fluff  them  in  the  fhape  of  a pear  ; 
roll  them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  in  crumbs 
of  bread ; flick  the  leg  at  top,  and  butter  a difh  to 
lay  them  in  ; then  fend  them  to  an  oven  to  bake, 
but  do  not  let  them  touch  each  other.  When  they 
be  enough,  lay  them  in  a difli,  and  pour  in  good 
gravy  thickened  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  butter 
rolled  in  flour  ; but  do  not  pour  your  gravy  over  the 
pigeons.  You  may  garnifli  with  lemon.  This  is  a 
pretty  genteel  difli  ; or,  for  change,  lay  one  pigeon 
in  the  middle,  the  refl  round,  and  flewed  fpinacli  be- 
tween, with  poached  eggs  on  the  fpinach.  -Garnifli 
with  notched  lemon  and  orange  cut  into  quarters,- 
and  have  melted  butter  in  boats. 

Pigeons  Surtout. 

HAVING  forced  your  pigeons,  lay  a flice  of 
bacon  on  the  breafl,  and  a flice  of  veal  beat  with 
the  back  of  a knife,  and  feafoiied  with  mace,  pepper, 
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and  {lilt.  Tie  u on  with  a fmall  packthread,  or  two 
fmall  fine  fkewers  are  better;  Spit  them  on  a fine 
bird-fpit,  roaft  them,  and  bafte  them  with  a piece  of 
butter,  then  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  bafte 
them  again  with  the  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  nut- 
meg, and  fweet  herbs.  When'  they  be  enough,  lay 
tliem  in  your  dilh,  have  good  gravy  ready,  with 
truffles,  morels,  and  mtifhrooms,  to  pour  into  your 
difh,  and  garnilh  with  lemon. 

French  Piipton  of  Pigeons. 

PUT  favory  forcemeat,  rolled  out  like  pafte,  into 
a butter-difli  ; put  a layer  of  very  thin  bacon,  fquab 
pigeons,  fliced  fweet-bread,  afparagus  tops,  mufh- 
rooms,  cocks-combs,  a palate  boiled  tender  and  cut 
into  pieces,  and  the  yolks  of  hard  eggs.  Make  ano- 
ther forcemeat,  and  lay  it  over  like  a pye.  Then 
bake  it,  and  when  it  be  enough,  turn  it  into  a difh, 
and  pour  gravy  round  it. 

Pigeons  tranfniogrified. 

SEASON  your  pigeons  with  pepper  and  fair. 
Take  a large  piece  of  butter,  make  a puff-pafte,  and 
roll  each  pigeon  in  a piece  of  pafte.  Tie  them  in 
a cloth,  fo  that  the  pafte  do  not  break,  and  boil  them 
in  a good  deal  of  water.  When  they  have  boiled 
an  hour  and.  a half,  untie  them  carefully  that  they 
do  not  break.  Lay  them  on  the  difh,  and  you  may 
pour  a little  good  gravy  into  the  difli.  They  will 
eat  exceedingly  nice,  and  will  yield  fauce  enough 
of  a very  agreeable  relifh. 

Pigeons  a la  Sunjfel. 

BONE  four  pigeons,  and  make  a forcemeat  as 
for  pigeons  compote.  Stuff  them,  and  put  them 
into  a ftew-pan  with  a pint  of  veal  gravy.  Stew 
them  half  an  hour  very  gently,  and  then  take  them 
out.  ‘ In  the  mean  time  make  a veal  forcemeat,  -and  * 
‘wrap  it  dll  round  them.  Rub  it  over  with  tfie  volk 
. ' ; 'of 
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of  an  egg,  and  fry  them  of  a nice 'brown  in  good 
dripping.  Take  the  gravy  they  were  ftewed  in, 
(kirn  off  the  fat,  thicken  with  a little  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a gill  of  cream 
beat  up.  Seafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait,  mix  it  all 
together,  and  keep  it  flirring  one  way  till  it  be 
linooth.  Strain  it  into  your  difli,  and  put  the 
pigeons  on.  Garnifh  with  plenty  of  fried  parfley. 
You  may  leave  out  the  egg  and  cream,  and  put  in 
a fpoonful  of  browning,  and  a little  lemon  pickle 
and  catchup. 

Partridges  a-la-hraife. 

\ 

TRUSS  two  brace  of  partridges  with  the  legs 
into  the  bodies ; lard  them,  and  fcafon  with  beaten 
mace,  pepper,  and  fait.  Take  a llew-pan,  lay  flices 
of  bacon  at  the  bottom,  then  flices  of  beef,  and  then 
flices  of  veal,  all  cut  thin ; a piece  of  carrot,  an 
onion  cut  fmall,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  fome 
whole  pepper.  Lay  the  partridges  with  their  brcafts 
downwards,  lay  fome  thin  flices  of  beef  and  veal 
over  them,  and  fome  parfley  flired  fine.  Cover 
them,  and  let  them  flew  eight  or  ten  minutes  over 
a flow  fire.  Then  give  your  pan  a fliake,  and  pour 
in  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Cover  it  clofc,  and  let 
it  flew  half  an  hour  over  a little  quicker  fire.  Then 
take  out  your  birds,  keep  them  hot,  pour  into  the 
pan  a pint  of  thin  gravy,  and  let  them  boil  till  there  . 
be  about  half  a pint.  Then  ftrain  it  off,  and  fkim 
off  all  the  fat.  In  the  mean  time,  have  a veal  , 
fweet-bread  cut  fmall,  truffles  and  morels,  cocks- 
combs, and  fowls  livers  ftewed  in  a pint  of  good 
gravy  half  an  hour,  fome  artichoke  bottoms,  and 
afparagus  tops,  both  blanched  in  w'arm  water,  and 
a few  mufhro6ms.  Then  add  the  other  gravy  to 
this,  and  put  in  your  partridges  to  heat.  If  it  be 
not  thick  enough,  take  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  tofs  up  in  it.  If  you  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pence, 
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penccj  you  may  thicken  it  with  veal  and  ham  cullis; 
but  it  will  be  full  as  good  without  it. 

Pheafants  a-la-braije» 

HAVING  put  a layer  of  beef  all  over  your 
pan,  a layer  of  veal,  a little  piece  of  bacon,  a piece 
of  carrot,  an  onion  (luck  with  cloves,  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  a fpoonful  of  pepper,  black  and  white, 
and  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  lay  in  the  pheafant. 
Then  lay  a layer  of  beef,  and  a layer  of  veal,  to 
cover  it.  Set  it  on  the  fir£  for  five  or  fix  minutes, 
and  then  pour  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  gravy.  Cover 
it  dole,  and  let  it  ftew  very  foftly  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Then  take  up  your  pheafant,  and  keep  it  hot. 
l.et  the  gravy  boil  till  it  be  reduced  to  about  a pint, 
and  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  put  it  in  again.  Put  in  a 
veal  fweet-bread,  firft  being  ftewed  with  the  pheafant. 
Then  put  in  fome  truffles  and  morels,  fome  livers  of 
fowls,  artichoke  bottoms,  and  afparagus  tops,  if  you 
have  them.  Let  thefe  fimmer  in  the  gravy  about 
five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then  add  two  fpoonfuls  of 
catchup,  two  of  red  wine,  and  a little  piece  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour,  with  a fpoonful  of  browning. 
Shake  all  together,  put  in  your  pheafant,  let  them 
flew  all  together,  with  a few  mufhroom«,  about  five 
or  fix  minutes  more.  Then  take  up  your  pheafant, 
and  pour  your  ragoo  all  over,  with  a few  forcemeat 
balls.  Garnilh  with  lemon.  You  may  lard  it,  if  you 
think  proper  fo  to  do. 

Small  Birds  in  favory  JMy, 

PUT  a good  piece  of  butter  into  the  bellies  of 
eight  fmall  birds,  with  their  heads  and  feet  on,  and 
few  up  their  vents.  Put  them  in  a jug,  cover  it 
clofe  with  a cloth,  and  fet  them  in  a kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  till  they  be  enough.  Drain  them,  and 
make  your  jelly  as  before,  and  put  a little  into  a 
bafon.  When  it  be  fet,  lay  in  three  birds  with  their 
. K breafts 
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breafts  down,  and  cover  them  with  the  jelly,  Whert 
it  be  let,  put  in  the  other  five, : with  their  heads  in 
the  middle,  and  proceed  in  the  'rame  manner  as  be- 
fore dirc6led  for  chickens. 

Ilonndine.  Harcs^ 

LET  your  hare  be  a full-grown  one,  and  let  it 
"hang  up  four  or  five  days  before  you  cafe  it.  Leave 
on  the  ears,  but  take  out  all  the  bones,  except  thofe 
of  the  head,  which  muft  be  left  c«tire.  Lay  your 
hare  on  the  table,  and  pm  into  it  the  following  force- 
meat ; Take  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  the  liver 
fhred  fine,  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon  feraped,  a glafs. 
of  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  two  eggs,  a little  winter 
fevory,  feme  fweet  marjoram,  thyme,  and  a little 
pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg.  Having  put  this  into  the 
bellv,  roll  it  up  to  the  head,  fliewer  it  with  pack- 
thread, as  yon  would  a collar  of  veal.  Wrap  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  an  half,  in  a faucepar> 
covered,  with  two  quarts  of  water.  As  foon  as  the 
bq  uor  be  reduced  to  about  a quart,  put  in  a pint 
of  red  wine,  a fptx^irful  of  lemon -pickle,  one  of 
catchup,  and  the  lame  of  browning.  Then  flew  it 
till  it  be  reduced  to  a pint,  and  thicken  it  with  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour.  Lay  round  your  hare  a few  mo- 
rels, and  four  Dices  of  forcemeat  boiled  in  a caul  of 
a leg  of  veal.  Wherv  you  difli  it  up,  draw  the  jaw- 
bones, and  flick  them  in  the  eyes  for  horns.  Let 
the  ears  lie  back  on  the  roll,  and  flick  a fprig  of 
myrtle  in  the  mouth.  Strain  your  lauce  over  it,  and 
^arnifli  with  barberries  and  parfley. 

Florendine  Rabbits. 

SKIN  three  young  rabbks,  but  leave  on  the  ears,, 
and  wafli  and  dry  them  with  a cloth.  Carefully  take 
out  the  bones,  but  leave  the  head  whole,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  Dime  manner  as  above  direfled  for  the 
hare.  Have  ready  a white  lauce  made  of  veal  gravy, 
a little  anchovy,  the  juice  o'f  half  a lemon,  or  a tea- 
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fpoonful  of  Icmon-pickle.  Strain  it,  and  lake  a 
t|iKirter  of  a pound  ot  butter  rolled  in  flour,  Idas  to 
make  the  faucc  |:frctty  thick.  Keep  llirring  it  whillt 
the  flour  is  dillolving.  Beat  die  yolk  of  an  egg,  put 
toil  fome  thick  cream,  nutmeg,  and  fait,  and  mix  it 
with  the  gravy.  Let  it  fiinmer  a little  over  the  Are, 
but  not  boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  rabbits. 

Rabbits  Jarprifed. 

A K E young  rabbits,  fltewer  them,  and  put  the  - 
fame  pudding  into  them  as  directed  for  roafled  rab- 
bits. When  they  be  roafled,  draw  out  the  jaw-bones, 
and  flick  them  in  the  eyes,  to  appear  like  horns. 
Then  take  off  the  meat  clean  from  the  bones  ; but 
the  bones  mufl  be  left  whole.  Chop  the  meat  very 
fine,  with  a little  flired  parfley,  fome  lemon-peel, 
an  ounce  of  beef  marrow,  a fpoonful  of  cream,  and 
a little  fait.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled 
bard,  and  a fmall  piece  of  butter,  ini  a marble  mor- 
tar ; then  mix  all  together,  and  put  it  into  a tofling- 
pan.  Having  Itewed  it  flve  minutes,  lay  it  on  the 
rabbit  where  you  took  the  meat  off,  and  put  it  clofe 
down  with  your  hand,  to  make  it  appear  like  a whole 
rabbit.  Then  with  a falamander  brown  it  all  over. 
Pour  a good  brown  gravy,  made  as  thick  as  cream, 
into  the  difh,  and  flick  a bunch  of  myrtle  in  their 
mouths.  Send  them  up  to  table,  with  their  livers- 
boiled  and  frothed. 

Rabbits  in,  Cajjtrols. 

H AV I N G divided  your  rabbits  into  quarters, 
you  may  lard  them  or  not,  juft  as  you  plcafe.  Shake 
fome  flour  over  them,  and  fry  them  in  lard  and  but- 
ter. Then  put  them  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  with  a 
quart  of  good  broth,  a glafs  of  white  wine,  a little 
pepper  and  fait,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a fmall 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Cover  them  dole, 
and  ictthemi  flew  half  an  hour;  then  dilh  them  up, 
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and  pour  the  fauce  over  them.  Garnifh  with  Seville 
oranges  cut  into  thin  llices,  and  notched. 

A HaricOy  by  -way  of  foiLp. 

CUT  a large  neck  of  mutton  into  two  part^,  and 
put  the  fcrag  part  into  a ftew-pan,  with  four  large 
turnips,  and  as  many  carrots,  into  a gallon  of  water. 
Let  it  boil  gently  over  a flow  fire  till  all  the  goodnefs 
be  out  of  the  meat,  but  not  boiled  to  pieces.  Then 
bruife  the  turnips  and  two  of  the  carrots  fine  into  the 
foup,  by  way  of  thickening  it.  Cut  and  fry  fix  onions 
in  butter,  and  put  them  in.  Then  cut  the  other  part 
of  the  mutton  into  chops  of  a moderate  fize.  Fry  « 
them  in  butter,  put  them  to  the  foup,  and  let  it  flew 
very  flowly  till  the  chops  be  very  tender.  Cut  the 
other  two  carrots  that  were  boiled  into  what  fliape 
you  pleafe,  and  put  them  in  juft  before  you  take  it 
off  the  fire.  Seafon  it  with  pepper  and  fait  to  your 
tafte,  and  ferve  it  up  in  a foup-difli  as  hot  as  poffible. 

Cucumbers  -with  Eggs. 

PARE,  quarter,  and  cut  fix  large  cucumbers 
into  fquares,  about  the  fize  of  a dice.  Put  them 
into  boiling  water,  and  give  them  a boil.  Then 
take  them  out  of  the  water,  and  put  them  into  a 
flew-pan,  with  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  a flice 
of  ham,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  a little 
I'alt.  Set  it  over  the  fire  a quarter  of  an  hour,  keep 
it  dole  covered,  Ikim  it  well,  and  fhake  it  often, 
for  it  is  apt  to  burn.  Then  dredge  in  a little  flour, 
and  put  in  as  much  veal  gravy  as  will  juft  cover  the 
cucumbers.  Stir  it  w'ell  together,  and  keep  a gentle 
fire  under  it  till  no  feum  will  rife.  Then  take  out.- 
the  ham  and^onion,  and  put  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beat  up  with  a tea-cupful  of  good  cream.  Stir  it 
well  for  a minute,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  juft 
before  you  put  it  into  the  difli,  fqueeze  in  a little 
lemon -juice.  Lay  on  the  top  of  it  five  or  fix  poached 
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A Solomon-gundy. 

TAKE  a handful  of  parfley,  two  pickled  herrings, 
four  boiled  eggs,  both  yolks  and  whites,  and  the 
white  part  of  a roafted  chicken.  Chop  them  fepa- 
rately,  and  exceedingly  fmall.  Take  the  lean  of 
foine  boiled  ham  fcraped  fine,  and  turn  a china  bafon 
iipfide  down  in  the  middle  of  a difli.  Make  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter  into  the  fhape  of  a pine- 
apple, and  fet  it  on  the  bafon’s  bottom.  Lay  round 
your  bafon  a ring  of  Ihred  parfley,  then  a ring  of 
yolks  of  eggs,  then. whites,  then  ham,  then  chickens, 
and  then  herrings,  till  you  have  covered  your  bafon, 
and  difpoled  of  all  the  ingredients.  Lay  the  bones 
of  the  pickled  herrings  upon  it,  with  their  tails  up  to 
the  butter,  and  let  their  head  lie  on  the  edge  of  the 
difli.  l.ay  a few  capers,  and  three  or  four  pickled 
oyflers  round  the  difh. 

Maccaroni. 

HAV'ING  boiled  four  ounces  of  maccaroni  till 
it  be  quite  tender,  lay  it  on  a fieve  to  drain,  and  then 
put  it  into  a tolfing-pan,  with  about  a gill  of  cream, 
and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Boil  it  five 
minutes,  pour  it  on  a plate,  lay  Parmefan  cheefe 
toafted  all  over  it,  and,  as  it  foon  grows  cold,  fend 
it  up  on  a water-plate. 

Amulets. 

BEAT  fix  eggs,  drain  them  through  a hair  fieve, 
and  put  them  into  a frying-pan,  in  which  inuft  be 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  hot  butter.  Throw  in  a 
little  boiled  ham  fcraped  fine,  a little  flired  parfley, 
and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg. 
Fry  it  brown  on  the  under  fide,  and  lay  it  on  your 
difli,  but  do  not  turn  it.  Hold  a hot  (alamandcr 
over  it  for  half  a minute,  to  take  oft  the  raw  look 
of  the  eggs.  Some  put  in  clary  and  chives,  and 
fome  put  in  onions.  Serve  it  up  with  curled  parfley 
fluck  in  it. 
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Amulet  of  Afparagus,  * 

BEAT  up  fix  eggs  with  cream,  boil  fome  of  tl)? 
largdl  and  findt  afparagus,  and  when  boiled  cut  off 
all  the  green  in  final  1 pieces.  Mix  them  with  the 
eggs,  and  put  in  foine  pepper  and  fait.  Make  a flice 
of  butter  hot  in  a pan,  and  put  them  in,  and  ferve 
them  up  hot  on  buttered  toalt. 

Tongue  and  Udder  forced. 

HAVING  parboiled  the  tongue  and  udder, 
blanch  the  tongue,  and  Hick  it  with  cloves;  carefully 
raife  the  udder,  and  fill  it  with  forcemeat  made  with 
veal ; but  fome,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  lard  it. 
Firft  wafli  the  infidc  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
'put  in  the  forcemeat;  then  tie  the  ends  dole,  and 
ipit  and  roaft  them.  Bade  them  well  with  butter, 
and  when  they  be  enough,  put  good  gravy  into  the 
difli,  and  fweet  fauce  into  a cup. 

If  you  choofe  to  force  a tongue  by  itfelf,  without 

the  udder,  proceed  as  follows  : Having  boiled  the 

tongue  till  it  be  tender,  let  it  Hand  till  it  be  cold,  and 

then  cut  a hole  at  the  root-end  of  it.  d'ake  out  fome 

of  the  meat,  chop  it  with  the  fame  quantity  of  beef 

fuct,  a few  pippins,  fome  pepper  and  fait,  a little 

. beaten  mace,'  fome  nutmeg,  a few  fweet  herbs,  and 

the  yolks  of 'two  eggs.  Beat  all  together  well  in  a 

marble  mortar,  then  fluff  the  tongue  with  it,  and 

cover  the  .end  with  a veal  caul,  or  buttered  paper. 

koall  it,  balte  it  with  butter,  and  difh  it  up.  Take 

fome  good  gravy,  a little  melted  butter,  the  juice  of 

an  orange  or  lemon,  and  fome  grated  nutmeg.  Give 

it  a boil,  and  pour  it  into  the  difh. 

; ♦ • ‘ • * * * * * 

Cutlets  d la  Maintenon. 

THIS  is  a very  good  difli,  and  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing tnahner  : Take  a neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  into 
chops,  with  a bone  in  each,  and  take  the  fat  off'  the 
boiiejand  ferape  it  dean.  Take  fome  crumbs  of  bread, 
*'  ■ ' ■■  ’ ■ parfley. 
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parfl-ey,  marjoram,  thyme,  and  winter  favory,  and 
chop  all  line  ; grate  f'ome  nutmeg  in  it,  and  reafoii 
with  pepper  and  fait.  Having  mixed  thefe  all  toge- 
ther, melt  a little  butter  in  a ftew-pan,  and  dip  the 
chops  into  the  butter.  Then  roll  them  in  the  herbs, 
and  put  them  in  half  fhcets  of  buttered  paper.  Leave 
the  end  of  the  bone  bare,  and  broil  them  on  a clear 
fire  for  twenty  minutes.  Send  them  up  in  the  paper, 
with  the  following  fauce  in  a boat : Chop  four  lhaU  ts 
fine,  put  them  in  half  a gill  of  gravy,  a little  pepper 
and  fait,  and  a Ipoonful  of  vinegar,  and  boil  them 
for  a minute. 

Ham  a-la-braife. 

TAKE  off  the  fkin,  clear  the  knuckle,  and  lay 
it  in  water  to  freflien.  Then  tie  it  about  with  a 
firing,  and  take  llices  of  bacon  and  beef.  Beat  and 
feafon  them  well  with  fpices  and  fweet  herbs,  and  lay 
them  in  the  bottom  of  a kettle  with  onions,  parfnips, 
and  carrots  lliced,  with  fome  chives  and  parfley. 
Lay  in  your  ham  the  fat  fide  nppennoft,  and  cover  it 
with  fiices  of  beef,  and  over  that  with  flices  of  bacon. 
Then  lav  on  fome  diced  roots  and  herbs,  the  fame 
as  under  it.  Cover  it,  and  flop  it  dofe  with  pailc. 
Put  fire  both  over  and  under  it,  and  let  it  liew  twelve 
hours  with  a very  flow  fire.  Put  it  into  a pan,  dredge 
it  well  with  grated  bread,  and  brown  it  with  a hot 
iron ; or  put  it  into  the  oven,  and  bake  it  an  hour. 
Then  ferve  it  upon  a clean  napkin.  Garnifh  with 
raw  parfley.  If  it  be  to  be  eaten  hot,  make  a ragoo 
thus:  take  a veal  fweet-bread,  fome  livers  of  fowls, 
cocks-combs,  muflirooms,  and  truffles.  Tofs  them  up 
in  a pint  of  good  gravy,  fcafoned  with  fpicc  to  your 
tafle  ; thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  a glafs  of  red  wine:  Then  brown  your  ham,  as 

above,  and  let  it  Hand  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain 
the  fat  out.  Take  the  liquor  it  was  ftewed  in,  drain 
it,  fkim  off  all  the  fat,  put  it  into  the  gravy,  and 
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boil  it  up  with  a fpoonful  of  browning.  Sometimes 
you  may  ferve  it  up  with  carp  fauce,  and  fometimcs 
with  a ragoo  of  craw-fifli. 

Smelts  in  fccvory  Jelly* 

HAVING  gutted  and  waflied  your  fmelts,  fea- 
fon  them  with  mace  and  fait,  and  lay  them  in  a pot 
with  butter  over  them.  Tie  them  down  with  paper, 
and  bake  them  half  an  hour.  Take  them  out,  and 
when  they  be  a little  cool,  lay  them  feparately  on  a 
board  to  drain.  When  they  be  quite  cold,  lay  thern 
in  a deep  plate  in  what  form  you  pleafe,  pour  cold 
jelly  over  them,  and  they  will  look  like  live  lifli. 

MarincLte  Soles. 

BOIL  your  foies  in  fait  and  water,  bone  and  drain 
them,  and  lay  them  on  a dilh  with  their  belly  upwards. 
Boil  fome  fpinach,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar ; then 
boil  four  eggs  hard,  chop  the  yolks  and  whites  fe- 
parate,  and  lay  green,  white,  and  yellow,  among 
the  foies,  and  ferve  them  up  with  melted  butter  in  a 
boat. 

Oyjier  Loaves, 

MAKE  a round  hole  in  the  tops  of  fome  little 
round  loaves,  and  fcrape  out  all  the  crumbs.  Put 
fome  oyfters  into  a tofling-pan,  with' the  oyfter  liquor, 
and  the  crumbs  that  were  taken  out  of  the  loaves, 
and  a large  piece  of  butter.  Stew  them  together  for 
five  or  fix  minutes;  then  put  in  a fpoonful  of  good 
cream,  and  fill  your  loaves.  Then  lay  the  bit  of 
cruft  carefully  on  the  top  again,  and  put  them  in  the 
oven  to  crifp. 
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CHAP.  XIL 
SAUCES  for  every  Occafon. 

Venifon  Sauces. 

Either  of  thefe  fauces  may  be  iifcd  for  veni- 
fon. Currant-jelly  warmed  ; or  half  a pint  of 
red  wine,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  fim- 
mered  over  a clear  fire  for  five  or  fix  minutes ; or 
half  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fugar,  fimmered  till  it  be  a fyrup. 

Gravies. 

A S gravy-beef  is  not  always  to  be  procured,  efpe- 
daily  by  thofe  who  live  in  villages  remote  from  large 
towns,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  following  directions  may  be 
ufeful : When  your  meat  comes  from  the  butcher’s, 
take  a piece  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  and  cut  them 
into  fmall  pieces.  Take  a large  deep  faucepan,  with 
a cover,  lay  your  beef  at  bottom,  then  your  mutton, 
then  a very  little  piece  of  bacon,  a flice  or  two  of 
carrot,  fome  mace,  cloves,  whole  black  and  white 
pepper,  a large  onion  cut  in  flices,  a bundle  of  fweet 
herbs,  and  then  lay  in  your  veal.  Cover  it  clofe 
over  a flow  fire  for  fix  or  feven  minutes,  and  fhake 
the  faucepan  often.  Then  dull  fomc  flour  into  it, 
and  pour  in  boiling  water  till  the  meat  be  fome- 
thing  more  than  covered.  Cover  it  clofe  again,  and 
let  it  flew  till  it  be  rich  and  good.  Then  feafon  it 
to  your  tafte  with  fait,  and  ftrain  it  off,  when  you 
will  have  a gravy  that  will  anfwer  molt  purpofes. 
Or  you  may  life  the  following  method  : Take  a raflier 
or  two  of  bacon  or  ham,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of 
your  ftew-pan.  Put  either  veal,  mutton,  or  beaf, 
cut  into  thin  flices,  over  it.  Then  cut  fome  onions, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  celery,  a little  thyme,  and 
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fome  all-fpice.  Put  a little  water  at  the  bottom  ; 
then  let  it  on  a gentle  fire,  and  draw  it  till  it  be 
brown  at  the  bottom,  which  you  will  know  by  the 
pan’s  hifling.  Then  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and 
ifew  it  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half;  but  tlie  time 
it  will  take  mull  be  regulated  by  the  quantity.  Sea- 
Ibn  it  with  fait. 

Brown  Gravy. 

TAKE  half  a pint  of  water,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  ale  or  fmall-beer  that  is  ngt  bitter.  Cut  an 
onion  and  a little  piece  of  lemon-peel  fmall ; take 
three  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  fome  whole  pepper, 
a fpoonful  of  mufliroom  pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of 
catchup,  and  an  anchovy.  Put  a piece  of  butter,  of 
the  fize  of  a hen’s  egg  into  a faucepan,  and  when  it 
be  melted,  fhake  in  a little  flour,  and  let  it  be  a lit- 
tle brown.  Then  by  degrees,  flir  in  the  above  in- 
gredients, and  let  it  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
flrain  it,  and  it  will  be  good  fauce  for  fifh.  . 

Browning  for  made  Dijhes. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  treble  refined  fugar,  and 
beat  it  fmall.  Put  it  into  an  iron  frying-pan,  with 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  fet  it  over  a clear  fire.  Mi)C 
it  well  together  all  the  time,  and  when  it  begin  to  be 
frothy,  the  fugar  will  be  diffolving.  Hold  it  higher 
over  the  fire,  and  when  the  fugar  and  butter  be  of  a 
deep  brown,  pour  in  a little  red  wine.  Stir  them 
well  together,  then  add  more  wine,  and  keep  flirring 
it  all  the  time.  Put  in  the  out  rind  of  a lemon,  a 
little  fait,  three  fpoonfuls  of  mufliroom  catchup^ 
two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  fix  cloves,  four  flialots 
peeled,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper.  Boil 
them  flowly  for  ten  minutes,  pour  it  into  a bafon^^ 
and  when  cold,  bottle  it  up  for  ufe,  having  firft  care- 
fully fkimmed  it.  This  is  a very  ufeful  article,  and 
filch  as  the  cook  fiiould  never  be  without,  it. being 
alniofi  of  general  ufc, 
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Forcemeat  Balls^ 

THOUGH  we  have  already,  on  feyeral  occafi- 
pns,  given  dircHions  for  the  making  of  forcemeat, 
yet,  as  it  is  an  article  of  confequence  in  all  made 
dilhes,  we  (hall  here  give  it  as  a feparate  and  diftin61 
ailicle.  Take  half  a pound  of  veal,  and  half  a 
pound  of  I'uet,  cut  fine,  and  beat  them  in  a marble 
njortar  or  wooden  bowl.  Shred  a few  fweet  herbs 
line,  a little  mace  dried  and  beat  fine,  a fraall  nut- 
meg grated,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  very  fine,  fome 
pepper  and  falf,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Mix 
all  thefe  well  together,  then  roll  them  in  little  round 
balls,  and  foiTie  in  long  pieces.  Roll  them  in  flour, 
and  fry  them  brown.  If  they  be  for  the  ufe  of  white 
faucc,  put  a little  water  in  a faucepan,  and  put  them 
in  when  the  water  boils.  Let  them  boil  a few  mi- 
nutes ; but  when  they  be  ufed  for  white  fauce,  be 
furc  not  to  fry  them. 

Caper  Sauce. 

TAKE  fome  capers,  chop  half  of  them,  and  put 
the  reft  in  whole.  Chop  alfo  a little  parfley  very  fine, 
with  a little  grated  bread,  and  fome  fait.  Put  thefe 
into  fmooth-melted  butter.  Some  only  chop  the  ca- 
pers a little,  and  put  them  into  the  butter. 

Apple  Sauce. 

PARE,  core,  and  (lice  fome  apples,  and  put 
them  with  a little  water  into  the  faucepan,  to  keep 
them  from  burning,  and  put  in  a bit  of  lemon-peel. 
When  they  be  enough,  take  out  the  peel,  bruife  the 
apples,  and  add  a piece  of  butter,  and  a little 
fugar. 

Mint  Sauce. 

WAS H your  mint  perfeOly  clean  from  grit  and 
dirt,  chop  it  very  fine,  and  put  to  it  vinegar  and 
fugar. 
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' Sauce  Robert. 

• TAKE  fome  large  onions,  cut  them  into  fquarc 
pieces,  and  cut  fome  fat  bacon  in  the  fame  manner. 
Put  them  together  in  a fauccpan  over  the  fire,  and 
lliake  them  round  to  prevent  their  burning.  When 
they  be  brown,  put  in  fome  good  veal  gravy,  with  a 
little  pepper  and  fait,  and  let  them  flew  gently  till  the 
onions  be  tender.  Then  put  in  a little  fait,  fome 
timllard  and  vinegar,  and  ferve  it  hot. 

Sauce  for  a Pig. 

THERE  are  feveral  ways  of  making  fauce  for  a 
pig,  but  we  fiiall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  following, 
being  thofc  which  are  moft  generally  ufed  and 
efteemed.  Having  chopped  the  brains  a little,  put 
in  a tea-fpoonful  of  white  gravy,  and  the  gravy  that 
runs  out  of  the  pig,  and  a fmall  piece  of  anchovy. 
Mix  them  with  near  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  as 
much  flour  as  will  thicken  the  gravy;  a flice  of 
lemon,  a fpoonful  of  white  wine,  fome  caper  liquor, 
and  a little  fait.  Shake  it  over  the  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  your  difli.  Some  boil  a few  currants,  and  fend 
them  in  a tea-faucer,  with  a glafs  of  currant  jelly  in 
the  middle  of  it.  Others  make  their  fauce  in  this 
manner.  Cut  off  the  outfide  of  a penny  loaf,  cut 
the  reft  into  very  thin  flices,  and  put  it  into  a fauce- 
p^n  of  cold  water,  with  an  onion,  a few  pepper 
corns,  and  a little  fait.  Boil  it  till  it  be  of  a fine 
pulp,  then  beat  it  well,  and  put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  thick  cream. 
M^ke  it  hot,  and  put  it  into  a boat. 

Sauce  for  a Green  Goqfe. 

APPLE-fauce,  direfilions  for  the  making  of 
which  are  given  above,  is  the  fauce  generally  made 
ufe  of  for  a full-grown  or  ftubble  goofe ; but  with  a 
green  goofe,  the  following  is  preferable.  Take 
fome  melted  butter,  and  put  into  it  a fpoonful  of 
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forrel  juice,  a little  fugar,  and  a few  codied  goofe- 
berrics.  Pour  it  into  your  faucc-boat,  and  fend  it 
up  hot. 

Sauce  for  a Turkey. 

OPEN  a pint  of  oyhers  into  a bafon,  waOi  them 
out  of  their  liquor,  and  put  them  into  another  bafon. 
Pour  the  liquor,  as  foon  as  it  be  fettled,  into  a 
faucepan,  and  put  to  it  a little  white  gravy,  and  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-pickle.  Thicken  it  with  flour 
and  a large  piece  of  butter,  and  then  boil  it  three 
or  four  minutes.  Put  in  a fpoonful  of  thick  cream, 
and  then  your  oyfters.  Keep  fliaking  them  over 
the  fire  till  they  be  quite  hot,  but  do  not  let  them 
boil. 

Or  you  may  make  your  fauce  in  the  following 
manner : Take  oft  the  cruft  of  a penny  loaf,  and 
cut  the  reft  in  thin  dices.  Put  it  in  cold  water, 
with  a little  fait  and  an  onion,  and  a few  pepper- 
corns. Boil  it  till  the  bread  be  quite  foft,  and  then 
beat  it  well.  Put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
and  two  fpoonfuls  of  cream. 

White  Sauce, 

TAKE  the  necks  of  fowls,  a ferag  of  veal,  or 
any  bits  of  mutton  or  veal  you  may  have  by  you, 
and  put  them  into  a faucepan,  with  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  a few  black  pepper-corns,  an  anchovy,  a 
head  of  celery,  a flice  of  the  end  of  a lemon,  and  a 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs.  Put  to  thefe  a quart  of  wa- 
ter, cover  it  clofc,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  be  reduced  to 
half  a pint.  Then  ftrain  it,  and  thicken  it  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  mixed  with  flour,  and 
boil  it  five  or  fix  minutes.  Then  put  in  two  fpoon- 
fuls of  pickled  mulhrooms,  and  mix  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  with  a tea-cupful  of  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg 
grated.  Put  in  your  fauce,  keep  fliaking  it  over  the 
fire,  but  take  care  that  it  does  not  boil.  This  is  an" 
excellent  fauce  for  fowls. 
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Sauce  for  PheafanU  and  Partridges. 

THESE  birds  are  generally  ferved  up  with  gravy 
Tauce  in  the  difli,  and  bread  fauce  in  a boat. 

Sauce  for  Larks. 

ALL  the  time  your  larks  be  roafting,  keep  had- 
ing them  with  butter,  and  fprinkle  crumbs  of  bread 
over  them  till  they  be  almod  done.  Then  let  them 
brown,  and  take  them  up.  The  beft  method  of 
making  crumbs  of  bread  is  to  rub  them  through  a fine 
cullender,  and  then  put  a little  butter  into  a ftew- 
pan.  Melt  your  butter,  put  in  your  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  keep  ftirring  them  till  they  be  of  a light 
brown.  Let  them  lie  on  a ficve  a few  minutes  to 
drain;  lay  your  larks  in  the  difh,  and  your  crumbs 
all  round,  almoft  as  high  as  the  larks,  with  plain 
butter  in  one  cup,  and  gravy  in  another. 

Sauces  for  a Hare, 

TAKE  a pint  of  cream,  and  half  a pound  of 
frefh  butter.  Put  them  into  a faucepan,  and  keep 
ttirring-thcm  with  a fpoon  till  the  butter  be  melted, 
and  the  fauce  thick.  I'hen  take  up  the  hare,  and 
pour  the  fauce  into  the  difh.  Another  way  to  make 
fauce  for  a hare  is;  make  good  gravy,  thickened 
with  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pour 
it  into  your  difh.  You  may  omit  the  butter,  if 
you  have  any  objeffion  to  it,  and  have  fome  cur- 
rant-jelly w'armed  in  a cup;  or  red  wine  and  fugar 
boiled  to  a fyrup,  in  this  manner.  Take  half  a 
pint  of  red  wine,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar, 
and'  fet  it  over  a flow  fire  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  fimmer. 

„ Sauce  for  boiled  Ducks  or  Rabbits. 

POUR  boiled  onions  over  your  ducks  or  rab- 
bits in  this  manner.  Peel  your  onions,  and  boil 
them  in  plenty  of  water.  Then  fliift  you  water, 
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and  boil  them  two  hours  longer.  Take  them  up, 
and  throw  them  into  a cullender  to  drain,  and  with 
a knife  chop  them  on  a board.  Then  put  them  in- 
to a faucepan,  (hake  a little  flour  over  them,  and 
pm  in  a little  milk  or  cream,  with  a good  piece  of 
butter.  Set  them  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  but- 
ter be  melted,  they  will  be  enough.  If  you  would 
have  onion  fauce  in  half  an  hour,  take  and  peel 
your  onions,  and  cut  them  into  thin  flices.  Put 
them  into  milk  and  water,  and  they  will  be  done  in 
twenty  minutes  after  the  water  boils.  Then  throw 
them  into  a cullender  to  drain,  and  chop  them,  and 
put  them  into  a faucepan.  Shake  in  a little  flour, 
with  a Itttle  cream,  and  a large  piece  of  butter. 
Stir  all  together  over  the  fire  till  the  butter  be  melt- 
ed, and  they  will  be  very  fine.  This  is  the  beft  way 
of  boiling  onions,  and  is  a good  fauce  for  roafled 
mutton. 


' • Onion  Sauce, 

THOUGH  the  direflions  given  in  the  preced- 
ing article  for  making  onion  fauce  may  be  fufficient, 
yet  it  may  be  expefifed  that  we  fhould  mention  here 
the  common  method  of  making  it.  Boil  eight  or 
ten  large  onions,  and  change  the  water  two  or  three 
times  while  they  be  boiling.  When  they  be  enough, 
chop  them  on  a board,  to  prevent  their  growing  of  a 
bad  colour,  and  .put  them  into  a faucepan  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of 
thick  cream.  Jull  give  them  a boil  up,  and  they 
will  be  done. 


Lohjlcr  Sauce. 

TAKE  a little  mace  and  whole  pepper,  and  boil 
them  in  water  long  enough  to  take  out  the  flrong. 
tafte  of  the  fpice.  Then  ftrain  it  off,  and  melt  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  fmooth  in  the  water. 
Cut  your  loblier  in  very  fmall  pieces,  and  ftir  it  al- 
together. 
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together,  with  anchovy,  till  it  be  tender.  ,Or  yoil 
may  make  it  in  this  manner.  Bruife  the  body  of  a 
loblter  into  thick  melted  butter,  and  cut  the  flefli  in- 
to it  in  fmall  pieces.  Stew  all  together,  and  give  it 
a boil.  Seafon  it  with  a very  fmall  quantity  of  mace, 
and  a little  pepper  and  fait. 

Sauce  for  Carp. 

SAVE  all  the  blood  of  your  carp  when  you  kill 
it,  and  have  ready  fome  nice  rich  gravy  made  of 
beef  and  mutton,  feafoned  with  pepper,  fait,  mace, 
and  onion.  Strain  it  off  before  you  (lew  your  filh 
in  it,  and  boil  your  carp  firfl:  before  you  ftew  it  in 
the  gravy ; but  be  careful  you  do  not  boil  your  gravy 
too  much  before  you  put  in  your  carp.  Then  itew 
it  on  a flow  fire  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
thicken  the  fauce  with  a large  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour.  Or  you  may  make  your  fauce  thus.  Take 
the  liver  of  the  carp  clean  from  the  guts,  three  an- 
chovies, a little  parfley,  thyme,  and  an-  onion. 
Chop  ihefe  fmall  together,,  and  take  half  a pint  of 
Rhenifli  wine,  four  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  the 
blood  of  the  carp.  Put  all  thefe  together,  ftew  them 
gently,  and  put  it  to  the  carp,  which  muft  firft  be 
boiled  in  water  with  a little  fait,  and  a pint  of  wine;- 
but  take  care  not  to  do  it  too  much  after  the  carp  is 
put  into  the  fauce. 

Cod’s- Head  Sauce.  ■ 

PICK  out  a good  lobfter,  according  to  the  di- 
reflions  given  in  the  fecond  chapter,  and  flick  a 
fkewer  in  the  vent  of  the  tail  to  keep  out  the  water. 
Throw  a handful  of  fait  into  the  water,  and  when  it 
boils  put  in  the  lobfter,  which  muft  boil  half  an 
hour.  If  it  has  fpawn,  pick  them  off,  and  pound 
them  exceedingly  fine  in  a marble  mortar.  Put 
them  into  half  a pound  of  good  melted  butter,  then, 
take  the  meat  out  of  your  lobfter,  pull  it  in  bits, 
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and  put  it  in  your  butter,  with  a large  fpoonful  of 
lemon-pickle,  the  fame  of  walnut-catchup,  a llice 
of  an  end  of  a lemon,  one  or  two  dices  of  horfe- 
radifh,  as  much  beaten  mace  as  will  lie  on  a fix-pence, 
and  feafon  to  your  tafle  with  fait  and  chyan  pepper. 
Boil  them  one  minute,  and  then  take  out  the  horfe- 
radifh  and  lemon,  and  ferve  it  in  your  fauce-boat. 
If  lobfters  cannot  be  procured,  you  may  make  ufe 
of  oyfters  or  Ihrimps  the  fame  way  ; and,  if  you  can 
get  no  kind  of  fhell-fifh,  you  may  then  add  two  an- 
chovies cut  fmall,  a fpoonful  of  walnut  liquor,  and 
a large  onion  ftuck  with  cloves. 

Egg  Sauce. 

TAKE  two  eggs  and  boil  them  hard.  Firft  chop 
the  whites,  then  the  yolks,  but  neither  of  them  very 
fine,  and  put  them  together.  Then  put  them  into 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  melted  butter,  and  ftir ' 
them  well  together. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

WASH  half  a pint  of  fhrimps  very  clean,  and 
put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a fpoonful  of  anchovy 
liquor,  and  a pound  of  butter  melted  thick.  Boil  it 
up  for  five  minutes,  and  fqueeze  in  half  a lemon, 
Tofs  it  up,  and  put  it  into  your  fauce-boat. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

PUT  an  anchovy  into  a pint  of  gravy,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour, 
and  ftir  all  together  till  it  boils.  You  may  add,  at 
your  difcretion,  a little  juice  of  a lemon,  catchup, 
red  wine  or  walnut  liquor.  Plain  butter  melted  thick, 
with  a fpoonful  of  walnut  pickle  or  catchup,  is  very 
good  fauce ; but  you  may  put  as  many  things  into 
fauces  as  you  fancy. 

Oyjier  Sauce  Jor  Fijh, 

SCALD  a pint  of  large  oyfters,  and  ftrain  them 
through  a fieve.  Walh  the  oyfters  very  clean  in 
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cold  water,  and  take  off  the  beards*  Put  theirr  in 
a ftew-pan,  and:  pour  the  liquor  over  them';  but>  be 
careful  to  pour  the  liquor  gently  out  of  the  veffel  you' 
have  {trained  it  into,  and  you  will  leave-  all  the  ledi- 
ment  at  the  bottom,  which'  yommuft  be  careful  not- 
to  put  into  the  flew-pan.  Then  add  a large  fpoonful 
of- anchovy  liquor,  half  a lemon,  two  blades  of  mace, 
and -thicken  it  with  butter  rolled' in  flour.  Then  put 
in  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  boil  it  up  till  the 
butter  be  melted.  Then  take  out  the  mace  and  lemon, 
and  fqueeze  the  lemon  juice  into  the  I'auce.  Give 
it  a boil,  ilirring  it  all  the  time,  and  then  put  it  into 
a boat. 

. Celery  Sauce* 

WASPI  and  pare  alargebuncH  of  celery  very  clean, 
cut  it  into  thin  bits,  and  boil  it  foftly  in  a little  water 
till  it  be  tender.  Then  add  a little  beaten  mace', 
fome  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  fait,  and  thicken  it  with 
a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Then  give  it 
aboil,  and'it  will  be  ready^  for  the  difli.  Or  you 
may  make  it  thus  with  cream.  Boil  your  celery  as 
above,  and  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  fome  mace  and 
nutmeg,  and  a fmall  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Then  give. them  a gentle  boil.  This  is  a good  fauce 
for  either  roafted  or  boiled  fowls,  tiirkies,  partridges, 
or  any  other  game. 

Miifhrccm  Sauce. 

CLEAN  and  wafli  well  a quart  of  frefh  mufli- 
rUoms,  cut  them  in  two,  and  put  them  into  a ftew- 
pan,  with  a little  fait,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a little 
butter.  Stew  it  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
add  a pint  of  cream,  and  ihe  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat' 
very  well.  Keep  (lirring  it  till  it  boil  up,  and  then 
fqueeze  in  half  a lemon.  Put  it  over  your  fowls  or 
turkics,  or  you  may  put  it  into  bafon.s,  or  in’ a dlfh, 
with  a piece  of  French  bread  firft  buttered]  then 
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toafted  brown,  and  juft  dipped  into  boiling  water. 
Put  it  in  the  difti,  and  mudi  rooms  over  it.  This  is 
a very  good  faucc  for  white  fowls  of  all  forts. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

SOUPS  AND  BROTHS. 
Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervations* 

• JP 

Take  great  care  that  your  pots,  faucepansi  and 
covers,  be  very  clean,  and  free  from  all  fand’ 
and  greafe,  and  that  they  be  properly  tinned,  fince, 
if  this  be  not  cautioufly  attended  to,  your  foups  and 
broths  will  not  only  acquire  a bad  tafte,  but  become 
pernicious  to  the  healths  and  conftitutions  of  many. 
When  you  make  any  kind  of  foup,  particularly 
vermicelli,  portable  or  brown  gravy  foups,  or  any 
other  foups  that  have  herbs  or  roots  in  them,  be  fure 
to  remember  to  lay  your  meat  at  the  bottom  of  the" 
pan,  with  a large  piece  of  butter.  Then  cut  the  roots 
and  herbs  fmall,  and  having  laid  them  over  your 
meat,  cover  your  pot  or  faucepan  very  clofc,  and 
keep  under  it  a flow  fire,  which  will  draw  all  the  vir-‘ 
uies  outof  the  vegetables,  turn  them  to  a good  gravy, 
ahd  give  the  foup  a very  different  flavour  from  what* 
it  would  have  by  a contrary  conduct.  When  your 
gravy  be  almoft  dried  up,  replenifh  it  with  water; 
a'nd  when  it  begins  to  boil,  take  oft' the  fat,  and  follow 
the  direftidns  giv'cn  you  for  the  particular  kind  of 
foiip  or  broth  you  may  be  making.  Soft  water  will 
fuit  your  purpofe  belt  in  making  old  peas  foup  ; but 
when  you'make  Ibup  of  green  peas,  you  mult  make 
life  of  hard  water,  as  it  will  the  better  preferve  the 
colourof  your  peas.  In  the  preparation  of  white  foup, 
remember  never  to  put  in  yout  cream  till  you  take 
your  foup  off  the  Are,  and  the  laft  thing  you  do,  mult 
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be  thedifhing  of  your  foups.  Gravy  foup  will  have 
a fkin  over  it  by  ftanding ; and  from  the  fame  caufe 
peas  foup  will  often  fettle,  and  look  thin  at  the  top. 
Laftly,  let  the  ingredients  of  your  foups  and  broths  be 
ft)  properly  proportioned,  that  they  may  not  tafte  of 
one  thing  more  than  another,  but  that  the  tafte  be 
equal,  and  the  whole  of  a fine  and  agreeable  relifh. 

Mock-Turtle  Soup. 

SCALD  a calf's  head  with  the  fkin  on,  and  puU 
off  the  horny  part,  which  muft  be  cut  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  fquare.  Wafli  and  clean  thefc. 
well,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  into  a ftew- 
pan,  with  four  quarts  of  broth  made  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  fix  or  feven  pounds  of  beef,  a calf's 
foot  or  two,  an  onion,  two  carrots,  a turnip,  a fhank 
of  ham,  a head  of  celery,  fome  cloves  and  whole 
pepper,  a bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a little  lemon-peel, 
a few  truffles,  and  eight  quarts  of  W'ater.  Stew  thefe 
well  till  the  broth  be  reduced  to  four  quarts,  then 
ftrain  it,  and  put  it  in  as  above  direfied.  Then 
add  to  it  fome  knotted  marjoram,  a little  favory, 
thyme,  and  parfley,  and  chop  all  together.  Then 
add  fome  cloves  and  mace  pounded,  a little  chyan 
pepper,  fome  green  onions,  and  a fhalot  chopped  ; 
_a  few  muflirooms  alfo  chopped,  and  half  a pint  of 
Madeira.  Stew  all  thefe  together  gently,  till  they 
be  reduced  to  two  quarts.  '^Fhcn  heat  a little  broth, 
mix  fome  flour  fraooth  in  it,  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  keep  thefe  flirring  over  a gentle  fire  till 
near  boiling.  Then  add  this  to  the  foup,  ftirring  it 
as  it  is  pouring  in,  and  let  them  all  ftew  together 
for  an  hour  or  more.  When  you  take  it  off  the 
fire,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  half 
an  orange,  and  throw  in  boiled  forcemeat  balls.  The 
quantity  of  foup  may  be  increafed  by  adding  more 
broth,  with  calves  feet  and  ax  pastes  cut  in  pieces 
and  boiled  tender. 
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Soup  a-la~rcine. 

PUT  three  quarts  of  water  to  a knuckle  of  veal 
and  three  or  four  pounds  of  beef,  with  a little  fait, 
and  when  it  boils  fkim  it  well.  Then  put  in  a leak,  ' 
a little  thyme,  fome  parfley,  a head  or  two  of  celery, 
a parfnip,  two  large  carrots,  and  fix  large  onions, 
and  boil  them  all  together  till  the  goodnefs  be  quite 
out  of  the  meat.  Then  ftrain  it  through  a hair  heve, 
and  let  it  Hand  about  an  hour.  Then  flt.im  it  well,  . 
and  clear  it  olF  gently  from  the  fettlings  into  a clean 
pan.  Boil  half  a pint  of  cream,  pour  it  on  the  crumb 
of  a halfpenny  loaf,  and  let  it  foak  well.  Take  half 
a pound  of  almonds,  blanch  and  beat  them  as  fine  as 
poflible,  putting  in  now  and  then  a little  cream  to 
prevent  them  oiling.  Then  take  the  yolks  of  fix 
hard  eggs,  and  the  roll  that  was  foaked  in  the  cream, 
and  beat  them  all  together  quite  fine.  Make  your 
broth  hot,  and  pour  it  to  your  almonds,  ftrain  it 
through  a fine  hair  fieve,  rubbing  it  with  a fpoon  till 
all  the  goodnefs  be  gone  quite  through  into  a ftew- 
pan.  Then  add  more'cream  to  make  it  white,  and 
fet  it  over  the  fire.  Keep  ftirring  it  till  it  boils,  (kirn  ' 
olF  the  froth  as  it  rifes,  and  foak  the  tops  of  French 
rolls  in  melted  butter  in  a ftew-pan  till  they  be  crifp, 
but  not  brown.  Then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them 
on  a plate  before  the  fire ; and,  about  a quarter  pf  an 
hour  before  you  fend  it  to  the  table,  take  a little  of 
the  hot  foup,  and  put  it  to  the  rolls  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tureen.  Put  your  foup  on  the  fire,  keep  ftir- 
rjng  it  till  it  nearly  boils,  and  then  pour  it  into  your 
tureen,  and  ferve  it  up  hot.  Be  careful  to  take  off 
all  the  fat  of  the  broth  before  you  pour  it  to  the 
almonds,  or  they  will  curdle  and  fpoil  it. 

Be^  Broth. 

PUT  a leg  of  beef  into  a pot  with  a gallon  of 
water,  having  firft  walh'ed  the  beef  clean,  and  cracked 
the  bone  in  two  or  three  parts.  Skim  it  well, 
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and  put  in  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a little 
bundle  of  parfley,  and  a large  cruft  of  bread.  Let 
it  boil  till  the  beef  and  the  finews  be  quite  tendeCj^ 
cut  fome  toafted  bread  into  dice,  and  put  it  into 
your  tureen.  Then  lay  in  the  meat,  and  pour  in 
the  foup. 

Mutton  Broth. 

CUT  a neck  of  mutton  of  about  fix  pounds  into 
two,  and  boil  the  ferag  in  about  a gallon  of  water. 
Skim  it  well,  and  put  in  a little  bundle  of  fweet 
herbs,  an  onion,  and  a good  cruft  of  bread.  Hav- 
ing boiled  this  an  hour,  put  in  the  other  part  of  the 
mutton,  a turnip  or  two,  fome  dried  marigolds,  a 
few  chives  chopped  fine,  and  a little  parfley  chopped 
fmall.  Put  thefe  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore your  broth  be  enough,  and  feafon  it  with  fait. 
You  may,  if  you  choofe  it,  put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  barley  or  rice  at  firft.  Some  like  it  thick- 
ened with  oatmeal,  and  fome  with  bread,  and  fome 
have  it  feafoned  with  mace,  inftead  of  fweet  herbs 
and  onion;  but  thefe  are  mere  matters  of  fancy,  on 
which  the  difference  of  palates  muft  determine.  If 
you  ufe  turnips  for  fauce,  do  not  boil  them  all  in 
the  pot  with  the  meat,  but  fome  ol  them  in  a fauce- 
pan  by  themfelves,  olherwife  the  broth  will  tafte  too 
ftrong  of  them, 

Portahle  Sovp. 

THIS  is  a very  ufeful  foup  for  travellers,  and 
inuft  be  made  thus.  Cut  into  fmall  pieces  three 
large  legs  of  veal,  one  of  beef,  and  the  lean  part  of 
half  a ham.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  at 
the  bottom  of  a large  cauldron,  and  lay  in  the  meat' 
and  bones,  with  four  ounces  of  anchovies,  and  two 
ounces  of  mace;  cut  off  the  green  leaves  of  five  or 
fi.x  heads  of  celery,  wafli  them  quite  clean,  and  cut 
them  fuiall.  Put  in  with  th^e^  carrots 
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cut  thin,  and  cover  the  cauldron  clofe.  Put  it  over 
a moderate  fire,  and  when  you  find  the  gravy  begin 
to  draw,  keep  taking  it  up  till  you  have  got  it  all  out. 
Then  cover  the  meat  with  water,  fet  it  on  the  fire 
.again,  and  let  it  boil  four  hours  flowly.  Then  ftrain 
it  through  a hair  fieve  into  a clean  pan,  and  let  it 
boil  three  parts  away.  Then  Ilrain  the  gravy  that 
you  drew  from  the  meat  into  the  .pan,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  till  it  be  of  the  confillence  of  glue,  obferving 
to  keep  fkimming  off  the  fat  clean  as  it  rifes.  Great 
care  mult  be  taken,  when  it  be  nearly  enough,  that 
it  does  not  burn.  Seafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  chyan 
pepper,  and  pour  it  on  fiat  earthen  difhes  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  Let  it  Hand  till  the  next  day,  and 
then  cut  it  out  by  round  tins  a little  larger  than  a 
crown  piece.  Lay  the  cakes  in  difiies,  and  fet  them 
in  the  fun  to  dry,  and  be  careful  to  keep  turning 
them  often.  When  the  cakes  be  dry,  put  them  in  a 
tin  box,  with  writing  paper  between  every  cafe,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place.  This  foup  fliould  be  made 
in  frorty  weather.  It  is  not  only  ufeful  to  travellers, 
but  is  Ukewife  of  great  fervice  in  gentlemen’s  families; 
for  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  one  cake, 
and  a little  fait,  it  will  make  a good  bafon  of  broth  ; 
and  a little  boiling  water  poured  on  it  will  make  gravy 
for  a turkey  or  fowls.  It  pofl’cffes  one  valuable 
quality,  that  of  lofing  none  of  its  virtues  by  keeping. 

Gravy  Soup. 

TAKE  a fiiin  of  beef,  and  put  it  into  fix  quarts 
of  water,  with  a pint  of  peas,  and  fix  onions.  Set 
it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  all  the  juice 
be  out  of  the  meat.  Then  ftrain  it  through  a fieve, 
and  add  to  it  a <]uart  of  ftrong  gravy  to  make  it 
brown.  Seafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  pepper  and  fait, 
and  put  in  a little  celery  and  beet  leaves,  and  boil 
it  till  all  be  tender. 
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White  Soup. 

PUT  a knuckle  of  veal  into  fix  quarts  of  water, 
with  a large  fowl,  and  a pound  of  lean  bacon ; half 
a pound  of  rice,  two  anchovies,  a few  pepper-corns, 
a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  two  or  three  onions,  and 
three  or  four  heads  of  celery  cut  in  flices.  Stew 
them  all  together,  till  the  foup  be  as  ftrong  as  you 
would  have  it,  and  then  ftrain  it  through  a hair  fieve 
into  a clean  earthen  pot.  Having  let  it  ftand  all 
night,  the  next  day  take  off  the  fcum,  and  pour  it 
clear  off  into  a toffing-pan.  Put  in  half  a pound  of 
Jordan  almonds  beat  fine,  boil  it  a little,  and  run  it 
through  a lawn  fieve.  Then  put  in  a pint  of  cream, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fend  it  up  hot. 

Soup  Maigre. 

MELT  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a ftew-pan,  and 
fliake  it  well.  When  it  be  done  hiffing,  throw  in  fix 
middling-fized  onions,  and  (hake  the  pan  well  for 
five  minutes.  Then  put  in  four  or  five  heads  of  celery 
cut  fmall,  a handful  or  two  of  fpinach,  a cabbage 
lettuce,  and  a bunch  of  parfley,  all  cut  fine.  Shake 
thefe  well  in  the  pan  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  ftir 
in’fome  flour,  and  pour  into  it  two  quarts  of  boifing 
water,  with  fome  fiale  crufls  of  bread,  fome  beaten 
pepper,  and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace  beat  fine. 
Stir  all  together,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an 
hour.  Then  take  it  off,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  ftir  them  in.  Put  in  a fpoonful  of  vinegar,  and 
pour  it  into  the  tureen. 

Or  you  may  make  it  in  this  nianner.  Take  a 
quart  of  green  Morafto  peas,  three  quarts  of  foft 
water,  four  onions  diced,  floured,  and  fried  in  frefh 
butidr,  the  coarfe  flalks  of  celery,  a carrot,  a tur- 
nip, and  a parfnip,  and  feafon  the  whole  with  pep- 
per and  mace  to  your  tafte.  Stew  all  thefe  very 
gendy  together,  till  the  pulp  will  force  through  a 
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fieve.  Have  ready  a handful  of  beet  leaf  and  root, 
fome  celery  and  fpinach,  which  mull  be  firfl;  blanch- 
ed and  ftewed  tender  in  the  flrained  liquor.  Have 
ready  the  third  part  of  a pint  of  fpinach-juice,  which 
muft  be  flirred  in  with  caution,  when  the  foup  be 
ready  to  be  ferved  up,  and  not  fufFered  to  boil  after 
it  be  put  in,  as  that  will  curdle  it.  You  may  add  a 
cruft  of  bread,  fome  pps  of  afpar?igus,  and  artichoke 
bottoms. 


Scotch  Barley  Broth. 

CHOP  a leg  of  beef  into  pieces,  and  boil  it  ia 
.three  gallons  of  water,  with  a piece  of  carrot,  and  a 
cruft  of  bread,  till  if  be  half  boiled  away.  Then 
ftrain  it  off,  and  put  it  again  into  the  pot,  with  half 
a pound  of  barley,  four  or  five  heads  of  celery  cut 
fmall  and  walhed  clean,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  a 
large  onion,  a little  parfley  chopped  fmall,  and  a few 
marigolds.  Let  this  boil  an  hour,  and  then  take  a 
large  fowl  clean  picked  and  walhed,  ^nd  put  it  into 
the  pot.  Boil  it  till  the  broth  be  quite  good,  then 
feafon  it  with  fait  to  your  tafte,  take  out  the  onion 
and  fweet  herbs,  and  fend  it  to  table  with  the  fowl  in 
the  middle.  You  may  omit  the  fowl,  if  you  pleafe, 
as  it  will  be  very  good  without  it. 

This  broth  is  fometimes  made  with  a Iheep’s  head 
inftead  of  a leg  of  beef,  and  is  very  good ; but  in 
this  cafe  you  muft  chop  the  head  all  to  pieces.  Six 
pounds  of  the  thick  flank  in  fix  quarts  of  water,  make 

Eood  broth.  Put  in  the  barley  with  the  meat,  firft 
dm  it  well,  and  boil  it  an  hour  very  foftly.  Then 
put  in  the  above  ingredients,  with  turnips  and  car- 
rots clean  fcraped  and  pared,  and  cut  in  little  pieces. 
Boil  all  together  foftly  till  the  broth  be  very  good. 
Then  feafon  it  with  fait,  and  fend  it  to  table  with  the 
beef  in  the  middle,  turnips  and  carrots  round,  and 
pour  the  broth  over  all. 
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Soup  Lorraine. 

TAKE  a pound  of  almonds  and  blanch  them, 
and  beat  them  in  a mortar,  with  a very  little  water 
tp'keep  them  from  oiling.  Put  to  them  all  the  white 
p^rt  of  a large  ,ro?ifted  fowl,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
poached  eggs.  Pound  all  tojrether  as  fine  as  poflible, 
and  tal^e  three  quarts  of  flrong  veal  broth,  let  it 
'be  very  white,  and  all  the -fat  fki mined  off.  Pour 
it  into  a ftew-pan,  with  the  other  ingredients,  and 
mix  them  well  together.  Boil  them  foftly  over  a 
ftove  or  a clear  fire,  and  mince  the  white  part  of 
another  fowl  very  fine.  Seafon  it  with  pepper,  fait, 
nutmeg,  and  a little  beaten  mace.  Put  in  a bit  of 
buttpr  of  the  iize  of  .an  egg,  and  a fpoonful  or  two 
of  the  foup  ftraiiied,  and  fet  it  over  the  ftove  to  be 
quite  ‘hot.  Cut  two  French  rolls  into  thin  flices, 
and 'fet  them  before  the  fire  to  crifp.  Then  take 
one  of  tfie  .hollow  rolls  which  are  made  for  oyfter 
loaves,  and  fill  it  with  the  mince ; lay  on  the  top  as 
clpfe  as  poffible,  and  keep  it  hot.  Strain  the  Ibup 
through  a piece  of  dimity  into  a clean  faucepan,  and 
let  it  flew  till  it  be  of  the  thieknefs  of  cream.  Put 
tbe.crifped  bread  in  the  difli  or  tureen,  pour  the 
foup  over  it,  and  place  in  the  middle  of  it  the  roll 
with  the  ipinced  meat. 

Chejlnut  Soup. 

PICK  half  a hundred  of  cheftnuts,  put  them  in 
an  earthen  pan,  am^  put  tliem  in  the  oven  for  half 
an  hour,  or  roaft  them  gently  over  a flow  fire  j hut 
»take  care  they  do  not  burn.  Then  peel  them,  and 
let  them  to  ftew  in  a quart  of  good  beef,  veal,  or 
mutton  broth,  till  they  be  quite  tender.  In  the 
mean  time,  take  a piece  or  flice  of  hana  or  bacon,  a 
pound  of  veal,  a pigeon  beat  to  pieces,  an  onion,  a 
bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  a piece  of  carrot,  and  a little 
pepper  and  mace.  Lay  the  bacon  at  the  bottom 
of  a flew-pan,  and  lay  the  meat  and  ingredients  on 
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it.  Set  it  over  a flow  fire  till  it  begins  to  flick  to 
the  pan,  and  then  put  in  a crull  of  bread,  and  pour 
in  two  quarts  of  broth.  Let  it  boil  foftly  till  one 
third  be  wailed,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  put  in  thp 
cheflnuts.  Sealon  it  with  fait,  and  let  it  boil  till  it 
be  well  tafted.  Then  flew  two  pigeons  in  it,  and  ^ 
J'rench  roll  fried  crifp.  Lay  the  roll  in  the  middle 
of  the  difli,  and  the  pigeons  on  each  fide;  pour  in 
the  loup,  and  fend  it  up  hot. 

Partridge  Soup. 

TAKE  two  old  partridges  and  flcin  them,  cut 
them  into  fmall  pieces,  with  three  flices  of  ham, 
fome  celery,  and  two  or  three  onions  fliced.  Fry 
them  in  butter  till  they  be  perfe6lly  brown,  but  take 
great  care  not  to  burn  them.  Then  put  them  into 
three  quarts  of  water,  with  a few  pepper-corns,  and 
bod  it  fiowly  till  about  a pint  or  little  more  of  it  be 
confumed.  Then  flrain  it,  put  in  fom.e  flcwcd 
celery  and  fried  bread,  and  ferve  it  up. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

PUT  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a toffing-pan, 
cuf  a knuckle  of  veal,  and  a fcrag  of  mutton  into 
fmall  pieces,  about  the  fize  of  a walnut.  Slice  in 
the  meat  of  a fliank  of  ham,  with  two  or  three  car- 
rots, two  parfnips,  two  large  onions,  with  a clove 
fluck  in  at  each  end,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace, 
four  or  five  heads  of  celery  wafhed  clean,  a bunch 
of  fweet  herbs,  eight  or  ten  morels,  and  an  anchovy. 
Cover  the  pan  dole,  and  fct  it  over  a flow  fire,  with- 
out any  water,  till  the  gravy  be  drawn  out  of  the 
meat.  Then  pour  out  the  gravy  into  a bafon,  and 
let  the  meat  brown  in  the  fame  pan,  but  take  care 
not  to  let  it  burn.  Then  pour  in  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  it  be  wafted  to  three 
pints.  Then  flrain  it,  and  put  the  other  gravy  to 
it;  fet  it  on  the  fire,  afifJ  a.dd  t^o  it  two  punces  of 
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vermicelli.  Then  cut  the  niceft  part  of  a head  of 
celery,  feafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  fait  and  chyan 
pepper,  and  let  it  boil  four  minutes.  If  it  be  not  of 
a good  colour,  put  in  a little  browning,  lay  a French 
roll  in  the  foiip-difli,  pour  the  foup  in  upon  it,  and 
lay  fome  of  the  vermicelli  at  top. 

Soup  Crejfu. 

CUT  a pound  of  lean  ham  into  fmall  bits,  and 
put  them  at  the  bottom  of  a ftew-pan.  Then  cut 
a French  roll,  and  put  over  the  ham.  Take  two 
dozen  heads  of  celery  cut  fmall,  fix  onions,  two  tur- 
nips, one  carrot,  cut  and  wafhed  very  clean,  fix 
cloves,  four  blades  of  mace,  and  two  handfuls  of 
water-creffes.  Put  them  all  into  the  ftew-pan,  with 
a pint  of  good  broth.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  fweat 
them  gently  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  fill  it  up 
with  veal  broth,  and  ftew  it  four  hours.  Rub.  it 
through  a fine  fieve  or  cloth,  and  put  it  into  your 
pan  again.  Seafon  it  with  fait  and  a little  chyan 
pepper ; then  give  it  a fimmer  up,  and  fend  it  to 
table  hot,  with  fome  French  roll  toafted  hard  in  it. 
Boil  a handful  of  creffes  till  tender,  in  water,  and 
put  it  in  over  the  bread.  ' 

Hare  Soup, 

THIS  being  a rich  foup,  is  proper  for  a large 
entertainment,  and  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  where  two  foups  are  required,  and  almond 
or  onion  foup  be  at  the  top.  Hare  foup  is  thus 
made  : Cut  a large  old  hare  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
put  it  in  a mug,  with  three  blades  of  mace,  a little 
fait,  two  large  onions,  a red  herring,  fix  morels, 
half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  three  quarts  of  water. 
Bake  it  three  hours  in  a quick  oven,  and  then  ftrain 
it  into  a tofling-pan.  Have  ready  boiled  three 
ounces  of  French  barley,  or  fago,  iii  water.  Then 
put  the  liver  of  the  hare  two  minutes  in  fcalding 
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water,  and  rub  it  through  a hair  fieve  with  the  back 
I of  a wooden  fpoon.  Put  it  into  the  foup  with  the 
barley  or  fago,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter. 
Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil.  If  you  difapprove  of  the  liver,  you  may 
i put  in  crifped  bread  fteeped  in  red  wine. 

' * Almond  Soup, 

j CHOP  into  fmall  pieces  a neck  of  veal,  and  the 
fcrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton,  and  put  them  into  a 
large  tofling-pan.  Cut  in  a turnip,  with  a blade  or 
two  of  mace,  and  five  quarts  of  water.  Set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  it  be  reduced  ta 
two  quarts.  Then  flrain  it  through  a hair  fieve  into 
a clean  pot,  and  put  in  fix  ounces  of  almonds  blanch- 
ed and  beat  fine,  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and 
feafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  chyan  pepper.  Have 
ready  three  fmall  French  rolls  made  for  the  purpofe, 
of  the  fize  of  a fmall  tea-cup ; for  if  they  be  too 
large,  they  will  fuck  up  too  much  of  the  foup,  and 
befides  will  not  look  well.  Blanch  a few  Jordan 
almonds,  cut  them  lengthways,  and  ftick  them  round 
the  edge  of  the  rolls  flantways.  Then  ftick  them  all 
over  the  top  of  the  rolls,  and  put  them  in  the  tureen; 
and  when  you  dilh  them  up,  pour  the  foup  upon  the 
rolls.  Thefe  rolls  look  like  a hedge-hog,  and  hence 
the  name  of  hedge-hog  foup  has  been  given  to  it  by 

fome  French  cooks. 

» 

Maccaroni  Soup. 

MIX  three  quarts  of  ftrong  broth,  and  one  of 
gravy  together.  Take  half  a pound  of  fmall  pipe- 
' maccaroni,  and  boil  it  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with 
a little  butter  in  it,  till  it  be  tender.  Then  ftrain  it 
through  a fieve,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  of  about  two 
inches  long.  Put  it  into  .your  foup,  and  boil  it  up 
for  ten  minutes.  Then  put  the  cruft  of  a French 
roll  baked  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  foup  to  it. 
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Ox^Cheek  Soup. 

BREAK  the  bones  of  an  ox-check,  and  wafh’ 
them  till  they  be  perfeftly  clean.  Then  lay  them 
iii  warm  water,  and  throw  in  a little  fait,  \vhich  will 
fetch  out  the  flime.  Then  take  a large  ftew-pan, 
and  put  two  ounces  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  lay  the  flefliy  fide  of  the  cheek-bone  in  it.  Add 
to  it  half  a pound  of  a fhank  of  ham  cut  in  flices, 
and  four  heads  of  celery,  with  the  leaves  pulled  off, 
and  the  heads  wafhed  clean.  Cut  them  into  the 
foup,  with  three  large  onions,  two  carrots,  a parfnip 
fllced,  a few  beets  cut  fmall,  and  three  blades  of 
iriace.  Set  it  over  a moderate  fire  for  a quarter  of 
an-  hour,  which  will  draw  the  virtue  from  the  roots, 
and  give  to  the  gravy  an  agreeable  flrcngth.  A very 
- good  gravy  may  be  made  by  this  method,  with  roots 
a*nd  butter,  adding  only  a little  browning  to  give  if 
a'  good  colour.  When  the  head  has  firnmered  a’ 
quarter  of  an  hour,  put  to  it  fix  quarts  of  water,, 
and  let  it  flew  till  it  be  reduced  to  two  quarts.  If 
you  would  have  it  eat  like  fbup,  flrain  and  take  ouf 
the  meat  and  the  other  ingredients,  and  put  in  the 
white  part  of  a head  of  celery  cut  in  fmall  pieces, 
with  a little  browning  to  make  it  of  a fine  colour. 
Take  two  ounces  of  vehxiicelli,  give  it  a fbald  in  the“ 
foup,  and  put  it  into  the  tureen,  with  the  top  of  a‘ 
FVench  roll  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  you  would  have 
it  eat  like  a flew,  take  up  the  face  as  whole  a^  pofiible, 
and  have  ready  a boiled  turnip  and  carrot  cut  in 
f^uare  pieces,  and  a flice  of  bread  toafled  and  cut  in 
fmall  dices.  Put  in  a little  chyan  pepper,  and  flrain 
the  foup  through  a hair  fieve  upon  the  meat,  bread, 
turnip, » and  carrot. 

Greeri  Peas  Soup. 

TAKE  a peck’-of  green  peas,  fhell  and  boil  them 
in' fprihg  water  till'they  be  foft,  and  then  work  them 
through  a hair  fieve.  Take  the  water  your  peas. 
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vf&re  boiled  in,  arid  put  into  it  three  flices  of  ham,  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  a few  beet  leaves  fhred  fnlall,  a tur- 
nip, two  carrots,  and  add  a little  more  water  to  the' 
meat.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour 
and  a half;  then  ftrain  the  gravy  into  a bowl,  and 
mix  it  with  the  pulp.  Then  put  in  a little  juice  of 
fpinach,  \Vhich  muft  be  beat  and  fqueezed  through  a 
cloth,  and  put  in  as  much  as  will  make  it  look  of  a 
pretty  colour.  Then  give  it  a gentle  boil,  to  take 
oft'  the  tafte  of  the  fpinach,  and  dice  in  the  whiteft’ 
part  of  a head  of  celery.  Put  in  a lump  of  fugar  of 
the  fize  of  a walnut,  t^ke  a flice  of  bread  and  cut  it 
into  little  fquare  pieces,  cut  a little  bacon  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown  in  frefh 
butter.  Cut  a large  cabbage  lettuce  in  flices,  fry  it 
after  the  other,  and  put  it  into  the  tureen,  with  fried* 
bread  and  bacon.  Have  ready  boiled  as  for  eating  a 
pint  of  young  peas,  put  them  into  the  foup,  and  pour 
all  into  your  tureen.  If  youchoofe,  you  may  put  in 
St  little  chopped  mint.  ' 

Wh'/e  Peas  Smp. 

PUT  four  or  five  pounds  of  lean  beef  iritd  fix- 
Tjuartfr  of  water,  with  a little  fait,  and  as  foon'as  it 
boils  take  off’  the  fcum.  Put  in  three  quarts  of  oldv 
green  peas,  two  heads  of  celery,  a little  thyme,  three 
onions,  and-  twO  carrots.  Boil  them  till  the  meat' 
be  quite  tender,  then  ftrain  it’  through  a hair  fieve, 
and  rub  the  pulp  of  the  peas  through  the  fieve. 
Split  the  blanched  part  of  thrfce  cos-lettuces  into  fouP 
quarters,  arid'cut'  them  about  an  inch  long,  with  a’ 
little  mint  cut  fill^jll.  Then  put  half  a pourid  ofbut-^ 
ter  in  a’  fttw-pan'  large^  enough  to  hold  yoiir  foup, 
and'put  the  lettuce  and  mint  into  the  butter,  vntli  a’ 
leak  diced  very  thin,  and  a pint  of  gfeen  peas.  Stb\'^ 
th'em  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fhakc  them  frequent- 
ly. Then  put  in  a little  of  tbe  fonp,  and  ftew  theui 
^quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Then  put  in  yOar  foup, 
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as  much  thick  cream  as  will  make  it  white,'  and  keep 
ftirring  it  till  it  boils.  Fry  a French  roll  a little 
crifp  in  butter,  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  your  tureen, 
and  pour  over  it  your  foup. 

Common  Peas  Soup, 

PUT  four  quarts  of  foft  water  to  one  quart  of 
fplit  peas,  with  a little  lean  bacon,  or  roaft-beef 
bones;  wafh  a head  of  celery,  cut  it,  and  put  it  in, 
with  a turnip.  Boil  it  till  it  be  reduced  to  two 
quarts,  and  then  work  it  through  a cullender  with  a 
wooden  fpoon.  Mix  a little  flour  and  water,  and 
boil  it  well  in  the  foup.  Slice  in  another  head  of 
celery,  and  feafon  it  to  your  tafle  with  fait  and  chyan 
pepper.  Cut  a dice  of  bread  into  fmall  dice,  and 
fry  them  of  a light  brown.  Put  them  into  your  difh, 
and  pour  your  foup  over  them. 

Peas  Soup  for  Winter, 

CUT  into  fmall  pieces  about  four  pounds  of  lean 
beef,  and  about  a pound  of  lean  bacon,  or  pickled 
pork.  Put  them  into  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
Ikim  it  well  when  it  boils.  Then  put  in  fix  onions, 
a carrot,  two  turnips,  four  heads  of  celery  cut  fmall, 
twelve  corns  of  allfpice,  and  a quart  of  fplit  peas. 
Let  them  boil  gently  for  three  hours,  then  ftrain 
them  through  the  fieve,  and  rub  the  peas  through 
the  fieve.  Then  put  your  foup  into  a clean  pot, 
and  put  in  fome  dried  mint  rubbed  to  a fine  powder. 
Cut  the  white  off  four  heads  of  celery,  and  cut  two 
turnips  into  the  fhape  of  dice,  and  boil  them  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
ftrain  them  off,  and  put  them  into  your  foup.  Take 
about  a dozen  fmall  rafhers  of  fried  bacon,  put  them 
into  your  foup,  and  feafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  pep- 
per and  fait.  Boil  the  whole  a quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  put  fried  bread  into  the  foup-difh  or  tureen, 
and  pour  your  foup  over  it.  Or  you  may  make  this 
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foiip  in  the  following  manner:  When  you  boil  ^ 
leg  of  pork,  or  a good  piece  of  beef,  fave  the  liquor. 
Take  off  the  fat  as  foon  as  the  liquor  be  cold,  and 
boil  a leg  of  mutton  the  next  day.  Save  that  liquor 
alfo,  and  when  it  be  cold,  in  like  manner  take  off* 
the  fat.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  with  two  quarts  of  peaSj 
and  let  them  boil  till  they  be  tender.  Then  put 
in  the  pork  or  beef  liquor,  with  the  ingredients  as 
above,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  be  as  thick  as  you  wifli 
it,  allowing  for  another  boiling.  Then  ffrain  it  off* 
and  add  the  ingredients  as  above  direfled  for  the  laff 
boiling. 

Soup  de  Saute. 

TAKE  two  quarts  of  broth,  and  two  quarts  of 
gravy  made  as  follows:  Take  fix  good  raihers  of 
lean  ham,  and  put  them  on  the  bottom  of  a ftew-paii. 
Then  put  over  them  three  pounds  of  lean  beef,  and 
over  the  beef  three  pounds  of  lean  veal,  fix  onions 
cut  in  flices,  two  carrots  and  two  turnips  fliced,  two 
heads  of  celery,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  fix  cloves, 
and  two  blades  of  mace.  Put  a little  water  at  the 
bottom,  and  draw  it  very  gently  till  it  flicks.  Then 
put  in  a gallon  of  water,  and  let  it  flew  for  uvo 
hours;  fcafon  it  with  fait  to  your  tafte,  and  then 
(train  it.  Have  ready  a carrot  cut  in  fmall  flices  of 
two  inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a goofe  quill ; 
alfo  a turnip,  two  heads  of  leeks,  the  fame  of  celery, 
and  the  fame  of  endive,  cut  acrofs ; two  cabbage 
lettuces  cut  acrofs,  and  a very  little  forrel  and 
cherviL  Put  them  into  a ftew-pan,  and  fweat  them 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  put  them  into  your 
foup,  boil  them  up  gently  for  ten  minutes,  put  in  a 
cruft  of  French  roll  into  your  tureen,  and  pour  your 
foup  over  it. 

Onion  Soup. 

TAKE  eight  or  ten  large  Spanifli  onions,  and 
boil  them  in  milk  and  water  till  they  be  quite  foft, 
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changing  your  milk  and  water  three  times  whiFe 
your  onions  be  boiling.  When  they  be  quite  foft, 
rub  them  through  a hair  fieve.  Cut  an  old  cock  in 
pieces,  and  with  a blade  of  mace,  boil  it  for  gravy. 
Then  flrain  it,  and  having  poured  it  on  the  pulp  of 
the  onions,  boil  it  gently,  with  the  crumb  of  an 
old  penny  loaf,  grated  into  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  I'eafon  it  to  your  tafte  with  fait  and  chyan  pep- 
per. When  you  ferve  it  up,  grate  a cruft  of  brown 
bread  round  the  edge  of  the  difh.  Some  ftewed 
fpinach,  or  a few  heads  of  afparagus,  give  it  a very 
pieafing  flavour. 

White  Onion  Soup, 

BOIL  thirty  large  onions  in  five  quarts  of  water, 
with  a knuckle  of  veal,  a little  whole  pepper,  and  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace.  Take  your  onions  up  as  foon 
as  they  be  quite  foft,  rub  them  through  a hair  fieve, 
and  work  into  them  half  a pound  of  butter,  with  fome 
flour.  When  the  meat  be  boiled  off  the  bones, 
ftrain  the  liquor  to  the  onions,  ,and  boil  it  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  ferve  it  up,  with  a large  cup- 
ful of  cream,  and  a little  fait.  Be  careful  not  to  fuf- 
fer  it  to  burn  when  you  put  in  the  flour  and  butter, 
which  may  be  prevented  by  ftirring  it  well. 

Plum  Porridge  for  Chrijlmas. 

PUT  a leg  and  fliin  of  beef  into  eight  gallons  of 
water,  and  boil  them  till  they  be  very  tender. 
When  the  broth  be  ftrong,  ftrain  it  out.  Then 
wipe  the  pot,  and  put  in  the  broth  again.  Slice  fix 
penny  loaves  thin,  cut  off  the  tops  and  bottoms, 
put  fome  of  the  liquor  to  them,  and  cover  them  up, 
and  let  them  ftand  fora  quarter  of  an  hour;  then 
boil  and  ftrain  it,  and  put  it  into  your  pot.  Let  it 
boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  five  pounds  of 
currants  clean  wafhed  and  picked.  Let  them  boil  a 
little,  and  then  put  in.  five  pounds  of  ftoned  raifins 
of  the  fun,  and  two  pounds  of  prunes.  Let  thefe 
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boil  till  they  fwell,  and  then  put  in  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  two 
nutmegs,  all  beat  fine.  Before  you  put  thefe  into 
the  pot,  mix  them  with  a little  cold  liquor,  and  do 
not  put  them  in  but  a little  while  before  you  take  off 
the  pot.  When  you  take  off  the  pot,  put  in  three 
pounds  of  fugar,  a little  fait,  a quart  of  fack,  a quart 
of  claret,  and  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons.  You 
may  thicken  with  fago  inftead  of  bread,  if  you  plcafe. 
Pour  your  porridge  into  earthen  pans,  and  keep  it 
for  ufe. 

Hodge-Podge, 

CUT  into  little  pieces  a pound  of  beef,  a pound 
of  veal,  and  a pound  of  fcrag  of  mutton.  Set  it  on 
the  fire  with  two  quarts  of  water,  an  ounce  of  barley,* 
an  onion,  a fmall  bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  three  or 
four  heads  of  celery  wafhed  clean  and  cut  fmall,  a 
little  mace,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  fome  whole 
pepper,  tied  all  in  a muffin  rag;  and  put  to  the  meat 
three  turnips  pared  and  cut  in  two,  a large  carrot 
fcraped  clean  and  cut  in  fix  pieces,  and  a little  lettuce 
cut  fmall.  Put  all  into  the  pot,  and  cover  it  clofe. 
Let  it  flew  five  or  fix  hours  very  gently  over  a flow 
fire;  then  takeout  the  fpice,  fweet  herbs,  and  onion, 
pour  all  into  a foup-difii,  feafon  it  with  fait,  and 
fend  it  to  table.  Half  a pint  of  green  peas,  when 
they  be  in  feafon,  will  be  a pretty  addition  to  it.  If 
you  let  your  hodge-podge  boil  too  fait,  it  will  wafte 
it  too  much  ; and  indeed,  fo  that  it  docs  but  fimmer, 
it  is  no  matter  how  flowly  it  proceeds. 

Milk  Soup. 

TAKE  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  two  flicks  of  cin- 
namon, a couple  of  bay-leaves,  a very  little  baflvet 
fait,  and  a very  little  fugar.  Then  blanch  half  a 
pound  of  fweet  almonds,  while  the  former  matters 
are  heating,  and  beat  them  up  to  apafle  in  a marble 
' M 2 mortar. 
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mortar.  Mix  fome  milk  with  them  by  little  and 
little,  and  while  they  be  heating,  grate  fome  lemon- 
peel  with  the  almonds,  and  a little  of  the  juice. 
Then  drain  it  through  a coarfe  fieve,  and  mix  all 
together,  and  let  it  boil  up.  Cut  fome  dices  of 
French  bread,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire.  Soak, 
them  a little  in  the  milk,  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tureen,  and  then  pour  in  the  foup. 

Soup  ihe  Dutch  Way. 

BOIL  a quart  of  milk  with  cinnamon  and  moid 
fugcir.  Put  hppets  into  the  difh,  pour  the  milk  over 
it,  and  fet  it  over  a charcoal  fire  to  fimmer  till  the 
bread  be  foft.  Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beat 
them  Lip,.  mix  it  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and  throw, 
it  in.  Mix  all  together,  and  fend  it  up  to  table. 

Ricc  Soup. 

PU.T  a pound  of  rice,  and  a little  cinnamon,  into 
two  quarts  of  water.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fim- 
mer  very  foftly  till  the  rice  be  quite  tender.  Take- 
out the  cinnamon,  then  fwceten  it  to  your  palate, 
grate  half  a nutmeg,  and  let  it  hand  till  it  be  cold. 
Then  beat. up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  with  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  mix  them  very  well,  and  dir 
them  into  the  rice.  Set  them  on  a flow  fire,  and 
keep  dirring  all  the  time  for  fear  of  curdling.  W'hen 
it  be  of  a good  thicknefs,  and  boils,  take  it  up. 
Keep  dirring  it  till  you  put  it  into  your  difh. 

Turnip  Soup. 

PARE  a bunch  of. turnips,  fare  three  or  four 
out,  and  put  the  red  into  a gallon  of  water,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  an  onion  fluck  with 
clqvc^,  a blade  of  mace,  half  a nutmeg  bruifed,  a 
bundle  of  fweeq  herbs,^  and  a large  cruli;  of  bread. 
Let  '.thefe  boih  an,  hour  pretty  fad,  then  drain  it 
through  a /iQ.ve,  fqueezing . the  turnips  through. 
W.adi.and  cut  a bunch  of  celery  very  fmall,  fet  it  on 
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in  the  liquor  on  the  fire,  cover  it  clofei  ami  le.l:  k 
ftevv'.  In  the  mean  time,  cut  the  turnips  yoii  faveci 
into  dice,  and  two  or  three  Irnall  carrots  clean 
feraped,  and  cut  into  little  pieces.  Piit  hall'  tiiefe 
turnips  and  carrots  into  the  pot  with  the  celery,  and 
the  other  half  fry  brown  in  frefh  butter;  you  mull 
(lour  them  firfi; ; then  two  or  three  o'nions  peeled, 
cut  into  thin  flices,  and  fried  brown.  Then  put* 
them  all  into  the  foup,  with  an  ounce  of  vermicein. 
Let  your  foup  boil  fofily  till  the  celery  be  quite 
tender,  and  your  foup  good.  Seafon  it  with  fait  to 
your  palate.  ” ' 

Egg  Soup.  • ■ . • • 

H AV I N G beaten  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a difli,' 
with  a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a hen’s  egg,  take  a 
tea-kettle  of  boiling-water  in  one  hand,  and  a fpoon 
in  the  other.  Pour  in  about  a quart  by  degrees, 
then  keep  Itirring  it  all  the  time  well  till  the  eggs  are 
well  mixed,  and  the  butter  melted.  Then  pour  it 
into  a faucc-pan,  and  keep  Itirring  it  all  th'e  time 
till  it  begin  to  fimmer.  lake  it  off  the  fire,  and 
pour  it  between  two  velfels,  out  of  one  into  another, 
till  it  be  quite  fmooth,  and  has  a great  froth.  Set  it 
on  the  fire  again,  keep  llirring  it  till  it  be'  q’uite 
hot,  then  pour  it  into, your  joup-difh,  and  fend  it 
hot  to  table.  . 

Craw-Eijh  Soup.  ; 

TAKE  half  a hundred  of  frefh  craw-fTfli, 'bofl  *. 
them,  and  pick  out  all  the’ meat,  which  you'muft 
cavcfully  lave..  Take  a-frelh  loblier,  and  pide 'o*ut  ' 
all  the  meat,  which  you  mukllkewife  fave.  - Pound*  • 
the  fliells  of  the.  loblier.  and  craw-filh  fine  in  a mar-*'  ' 
bVe  mortar,  and  boil  them  in  four  quarts  of  water', 
^’ith  four  pounds  of  -mutton,  a pint  of  green  fpl it 
peas  nicely  picked  and  walhed,  a large  turnip,  car- 
rot, oJiion,  an  ancho.vy,  mace,  cloves,  a little  thyme,  * 
pepper,  and  fait.  Stew  them  OU- a flow  -fire,  'till 
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all  the  goodnefs  be  out  of  the  mutton  and  the  fhells, 
and  llrain  it  through  a fieve.  Then  put  in  the  tails 
of  your  craw-filh  and  the  lobfter  meat,  but  in  very 
fmall  pieces,  with  the  red  coral  of  the  lobfter,  if  it 
has  any.  Boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  juft  before  you 
ferve  it  up,  put  to  it  a little  butter  melted  thick 
and  fmooth.  Stir  it  round  feveral  times,  take  care 
not  to  make  it  too  ftrong  of  the  fpice,  and  fend  it 
up  hot. 


Fifli  Gravy. 

TAKE  two  or  three  eels,  or  any  other  fifli  you 
have,  fkin  or  fcale  them,  gut  and  wafli  them  from 
grit,  and  cut  them  into  little  pieces.  .Put  them 
into  a faucepan,  and  cover  them  with  water;  put  in 
a cruft  of  bread  toafted  brown,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  a very  little  piece  of  lemon-peel,  a few  fweet 
herbs,  and  fome  whole  pepper.  Let  it  boil  till  it 
be  rich  and  good,  and  then  have  ready  a piece  of 
butter,  proportioned  in  fize  to  the  quantity  of  your 
gravy  ; if  it  be  a pint,  your  butter  may  be  of  the 
fize  of  a walnut.  Melt  it  in  the  faucepan,  then 
lhake  in  a little  flour,  and  tofs  it  about  till  it  be 
brown.  Then  ftrain  the  gravy  to  it,  and  let  it  boil 
a few  minutes. 


Oyjlcr  Soup. 

TAKE  what  quantity  may  be  wanted  offifti-ftock, 
W’hich  muft  be  made  in  this  manner.  Take  a pound 
of  fcate,  four  or  five  flounders,  and  two  eels;  cut 
them  into  pieces,  put  to  them  as  much  w'ater  as  will 
cover  them,  and  feafon  with  mace,  an  onion  ftuck 
with  cloves,  a head  of  celery,  two  parftey-roots 
fliced,  fome  pepper  and  fait,  and  a bunch  of  fweet 
herbs.  Cover  them  down  clofe,  and  let  them  fim- 
mer  an  hour  and  a half,  and  then  ftrain  it  off  for 
ufe.  Being  thus  provided  with  your  fifli-ftock,  take 
what  quantity  of  it  you  want.  Then  take  two  quarts 
of  oyftei's  bearded,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar,  with 
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the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  boiled  hard.  Put  them  to  the 
fifh  dock,  and  fct  it  over  the  fire.  Seafon  it  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  when  it  boils 
put  in  the  eggs  and  oyfiers.  Let  it  boil  till  it 
be  of  a good  thickiiefs,  and  like  a fine  cream. 

I 

Kd  Soup. 

TAKE  a pound -of  eels,  which  will  make  a pint 
of  good  foup,  or  any  greater  weight  of  cels,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  foup  you  intend  to  make. 
To  every  pound  of  eels  put  a quart  of  water,  a cruft 
of  bread,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a little  whole 
pepper,  an  onion,  and  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs. 
Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  boil  till  half  the 
liquoir  be  wafted.  Then  ftrain  it,  and  toaft  fome 
bread ; cut  it  fmall,  lay  the  bread  into  your  difh, 
and  pour  in  the  foup : if  you  have  a ftewrhole,  fct 
the  dilh  over  k for  a minute,  and  fend  it  to  table. 
If  you  find  your  foup  not  rich  enough*  you  may 
let  it  boil  till  it  be  as  ftrong  as  you  would  have  it. 
You  may  add  a piece  of  carrot  to  brown  it. 

MvJJ'd  Soup. 

WASH  an  hundred  of  -muffels  very  clean,  put 
them  into  a llew-pan,  and  cover  them  olofe.  Let 
them  ftew  till  they  open,  then  pick  them  out  of  the 
fhells,  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a fine  lawn  fieve 
to  your  mu/fek,  and  pick  out  the  beard  or  crab, 
if  any.  Take  a dozen  craw-fifli,  beat  them  to 
inafti,  with  a dozen  of  almonds  blanched,  and  beat 
fine.  Then  take  a fmall  parfnip  and  a carrot  feraped, 
and  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  fry  them  brown  with 
a little,  butter.  Then  take  two  pounds  of  any  frelh 
fifh,  and  boil  them  in  a gallon  of  water,  with  a 
bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  a large  onion  ftuck  with 
cloves,  whole  black  and  white  pepper,  a little  parftey, 
a little  piece  of  horfe-radifh,  and  fait  the  muftel 
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liquor,  the  craw-fifti,  and  alrnonds.  Let  them  bDil 
’till  hall  be  waded,  and  then 'drain  them  through  a 
lieve.  Put  the  foup  into  a laucepan,  put  in  twenty 
of  the  muffels,  a few  rnufhrooms  and  truffles  cut 
fmall,  and  a leek  waffled  and  cut  very  fmall.  Take 
two  Freiicii  rolls,  take  out  the  crumb,  fry  it  brown, 
cut  it  into  little  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the  fbup. 
Boil  it  all  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
the  fried  carrot  and  parfnip.  In  the  mean  time, 
take  the  crud  of  the  rolls  fried  crifp;  take  half  a 
hundred  of  the  muffels,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
ter, a fpoonful  of  water,  fliakc  iii'a  little  flour,  and 
fet  them  on  the  fire,  keeping  the  faucepan  fhaking 
all  the  time  till  the  butter  be  melted.  Seafon  it  with 
pepper  and  fait,  beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  put 
them  in,  flir  'them  all  the  time  for  fear  of  curdling, 
and  grate  in  a little  nutmeg.  W’hen  it  be  thick  and 
fine,  fill  the  rolls,  pour  the  foup  into  the  difh,  put  in 
the 'rolls,  and  lay  the  red  of  the  nniflcls  round  the 
rim  of  the  difh. ' 

Skate  or  Thornhack  Soup. 

SKIN  and  boil'  two  pounds  of  Ikate  or  thorn- 
back  in  fix  quarts  of  water.  When  it  be  enough, 
take  it  up,  pick  ofl'  the  fielh,  and  lay  it  .by.  Put 
in  the  bones  again,  and  about  two  pounds  of  any 
frefh  fifh,  a very  little  piece  oflemon-peel,  a bundle 
pf  fwcet  herbs,  whole  pepper,  two  or  three  blades 
of  mace,  a little, piece  of  horfe-radifh,  the  crud  of  a 
penny-loaf,  and  a little  pariley.  Cover  it  dole,  and 
let  it  boil  till  there  be  about  two  quarts.  Then 
lira  in  it  off,  and  sadd  an  ounce  of  vermicelli.  Set 
it  on  the  fire,  apd  let  it  boil  gently.  In  die  mcai\ 
lime,  take  a French  roll,  cut  a little  hole  in 'the  top, 
take  out  the  crumb,  and  Try  the  crud  brown  in 
butter.  Take  the  flelh  of  the  fifh  you  laidTy,  cut 
it  into  little,  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a faucepan, 
\vith  twp  or  three  fpooufuls  of  the  foup.  Shake  ii> 
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a little  flour,  put  in  a piece  of  butter,  and  a little 
pepper  and  fait.  Shake  them  together  in  the  faiiccr 
pan  over  the  fire  till  it  be  quite  thick,  and  then  fill 
the  roll  with  it.  Pour  your  foup  into  your  difh,  let 
the  roll  fwim  in  the  middle,  and  lend  it  to  table. 

^ 

C H A P.  XIV, 

R O O T S A N D VEGETABLES. 
Preliminary  Hints  and  Ohfervations. 

♦ f 

Be  very  careful  that  your  greens  be' nicely  picked, 
and  walked,  and  when  fo  done,  always  lay  them 
in  a clean  pan,  for  fear  of  fand  or  daft,  which  are 
apt  to  hang  round  wooden  velFeL.  Boil  all  your 
greens  in  a well-tinned  copper  faucepan  by  them- 
I'elves,  and  be  fure  to  let  them  have  plenty  of  water. 
Boil  no  kind  of  meat  with  them,  as  that  will  dif- 
colour  them  ; and  ufe  no  .iron,  pans,  fuch  being  very 
improper  for  the  purpofe,  but  let  them  be  either 
copper  or  brafs  well  tinned,  or  filver.  N.umEers  of 
cooks  fpoil'their  g.mden  fluffs  by  boiling  them  too 
much.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  Ihould  have  .a  little 
crifpnefs  ] for  if  you  boil  them  too  much,  you.  will 
deprive  them  of  both  their  fweetnels  .and  beauty... 

Cabbages.  • ’ ' 

ALL  forts  of  cabbages  and ’young 'fprouts  mu'^ 
have  plenty  of  water  allowed  them  to  boil  in,  and 
when 'the  flalks  become  tender,  or  fall  to  the  bottom, 
it  is  a proof  of  their  being  fufficiently  boiled.  Then 
take  them  off  before  they  lofe  their  colour ; but 
remember  always  to  throw  fome  fait  into  your  water 
before  you  put  in  your  greens.  'You  muff  fend  your 
young  fprouts  to  table  whole  as  they  come 'out  of 
^he  ipot ; but  many  people  think  cabbage  is  belt 
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chopped,  and  put  into  a faucepan,  with  a piece  of 
butter,  ftirring  it  about  for  five  or  fix  minutes,  till 
the  buttfer  be  all  melted,  then  empty  it  on  a difh,  and 
ferve  it  up. 

Turnips. 

TURNIPS  may  be  boiled  in  the  pot  with  the 
meat,  and  indeed  eat  bell  when  fo  done.  When 
they  be  enough,  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a pan, 
mafli  them  with  butter  and  a little  fait,  and  in  that 
Rate  fend  them  to  table.  Another  method  of  boiling 
them  is  as  follows  : Pare  your  turnips,  and  cut  them 
into  little  fquare  pieces  of  the  fize  of  dice,  or  as  big 
as  the  top  of  your  finger.  Then  put  them  into  1 a 
■faucepan,  and  juft  cover  them  over  with  water.  As 
foon  as  they  be  enough,  take  them  off  the  fire,  and 
throw, them  into  a fieve  to  drain.  Put  them  into  a 
faucepan,  w'ith  a good  piece  of  butter,  ftir  them  over 
the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  they  will  then  be  fit 
for  the  table. 

Potiitises. 

\ 

THOUGH  greens  require  plenty  of  water  to 
be  boiled  in,  potatoes  mufl  have  only  a quantity 
fufticient  to  keep  the  faucepan  from  burning.  Keep 
them  clof'e  covered,  and  as  foon  as  the  fkins  begin 
to  crack,  they  will  be  enough.  Having  drained  out 
all  the  water,  let  them  ftand  covered  Tor  a minute 
or  two.  Then  peel  them,  lay  them  in  a plate,  and 
pour  fome  melted  butter  over  them.  A very  good 
method  of  doing  them  is  thus:  When  they  be  peeled, 
lay  them  on  a gridiron  till  they  be  of  a fine  brown, 
and  then  fend  them  to  table.  Another  method  is, 
put  them  into  a faucepan,  with  fome  good  beef  drip- 
ping, then  cover  them  clofe,  and  frequently  fliakc 
the  faucepan  to  prevent  their  burning.  As  foon  as 
they  become  of  a fine  brown,  and  arc  crifp,  take 
them  up  in  a plate,  then  put  them  into  another 
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for  fear  of  the  fat,  put  butter  into  a boat,  and  ferve 
them  up. 

Scolloped  Potatoes, 

HAVING  boiled  your  potatoes,  beat  them  fine 
in  a bowl,  with  fome  cream,  a large  piece  of  but- 
ter, and  a little  fait.  Put  them  into  fcollop-fhells, 
make  them  fmooth  on  the  top,  fcore  them  with  a 
knife,  and  lay  thin  flices  of  butter  on  the  top  of 
them.  Then  put  them  into  a Dutch  oven  to  brown 
before  the  fire.  This  is  a pretty  little  dilh  for  a light 
fupper. 

Spinach, 

HAVING  picked  your  fpinach  very  clean,  and 
waflied  it  in  five  or  fix  waters,  put  it  into  a faucepan 
that  will  juft  hold  it,  throw  a little  fait  over  it,  and 
cover  it  clofe.  Put  in  no  water,  but  take  care  to 
fhake  the  pan  often.  Put  your  faucepan  on  a clear 
and  quick  fire,  and  as  foon  as  you  find  your  greens 
arc  fhrunk  and  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and  the  liquor 
that  comes  out  of  them  boils  up,  it  is  a proof  your 
fpinach  is  enough.  Throw  them  into  a clean  fieve 
to  drain,  and  juft  give  them  a gentle  fqueeze.  Lay 
them  in  a plate,  and  fend  them  up  with  butter  in  a 
boat,  but  never  pour  any  over  them. 

You  may  drefs  your  fpinach,  if  you  choofe,  in  this 
manner.  Pick  and  walh  your  fpinach  well,  and  put 
it  into  a ftew-pan,  with  a little  fait.  Cover  it  clofe, 
and  let  it  ftew  till  it  be  tender.  Then  throw  it  into 
a fieve,  drain  out  all  the  liquor,  and  chop  it  fmall, 
as  much  in  quantity  as  a French  roll.  Add  to  it 
half  a pint  of  cream,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait, 
and  grated  nutmeg.  Put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  let  it  ftew  over  the  fire  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  ftirring  it  frequently.  Cut  a French  roll 
into  long  pieces,  about  as  thick  as  your  finger,  and 
fry  them.  Poach  fix  eggs,  lay  them  round  on  the 
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rpinacb,  and  ftick  the  pieces  of  roll  in  and  about  tbe 
eggs.  This  will  fervc  as  a fide-dilh  at  a fecond  courfe,. 
or  for  a fupper. 

Should  your  fire  be  fo  fully  etnployed,  that  you 
have  not  room  to  boil  your  fphiach,  you  may  drel's  it 
in  the  following  manner:  Get  a tin  box,  or  any  other 
thing  that  Ihuts  very  dole,  and  put  into  it  your, 
Ipinach.  Cover  it  fo  dole  that  no  water  can  get  in, 
and  put  it  into  any  pot  of  liquor  you  be  boiling.  It 
will  take  about  an  hour,  if  the  pot  or  copper  boils. 
Ip  the  fame  manner  you  may  drefs  peas. 

Spinach  and  Eggs. 

PUT  your  fpinach  into  a faucepan,  having  fir/l 
wafhed  it  very  clean  in  four  or  five  waters.  Cover 
it  clofe,  and  fhake  it  about  often.  When  it  be  juft 
tender,  and  while  it  be  green,  throw  it  into  a fievd 
to  drain,  and  lay  it  in  your  dilh.  In  the  mean  time 
have  a ftew-pan  of  w^ater  boiling,  and  break  as  many 
eggs  into  cups  as  you  w'ould  poadi.  When  the 
water  boils,  put  in  the  eggs,  and  when  done,  take 
them  out  with  an  egg  flice,  and  lay  them  on  the 
fpinach.  Send  it  up  with  melted  butter  in  a cup, 
and  garnilh  your  difh  with  an  orange  cut  into 
quarters. 

Carrots.  * 

SCRAPE  your  carrots  very  dean,  put  them  intq 
^he  pot,  and  when  they  be  enough,  take  them  out,, 
and  rub  them  in  a dean  cloth.  Then  llice  tliem  into 
a plate,  and  pour  fome  melted  butter  over  them.  If 
they  be  young  fpring  carrots,  half  an  liour  wdll  boil 
them  fufiticiently  ; if  they  be  large,  they  will  require 
an  hour ; and  old  Sandwich  carrots  will  take  two 
Jioprs  boiling. 

, French  Beans, 

STRING  your  beans,  cut  them  in  two,  and 
then  acrofs ; but  if  ^'ou'  wifli  to  do  them  in  a nico 
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manner,  cut  them  into  four,  and  then  acrofs,  fo  that 
each  bean  will- then  be  in  eight  piuces.*’ ' Put  them 
into  (ilk  and  water,  and- when  the  pan  boils,  put  them 
in  with  a little  fait.  They  will  be  foon  done,  which 
may  be  known  by  their  becoming  tender ; but  take 
care  that  you  do  not  fuffer  them  to  lofc  their  6ne 
gi-een  colour.  Lay  them  in  a plate,  and  fend  them 
up  with  butter  in  a boat. 

French  Bean^  rammed. 

STRING  a quarter  of  a peck  of  French  beans, 
but  do  not  fplit  them.  Cut  them  acrofs  in  three 
parts,  and  lay  them  in  fait  and  water.  Then  take 
them  out,  and  dry  them  in  a coarfe  cloth  ; then  fry 
them  brown,  pour  out  all  the  fat,  and  put  in  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  hot  water.  Stir  it  into  the  pan  by  de- 
grees, and  let  it  boil.  Then  take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  two 
fpoonfuls  of  catchup,  a fpoonful  of  mufhroom  pickle. 
Four  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine,  an  onion  (luck  with 
fix  cloves,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace  beaten,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Stir  it 
all  together  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  throw  in  the 
beans.  Shake  the  pan  for  a minute  or  two,  take  out 
the  onions,  and  pour  all  into  your  difli.  This  is  a 
pretty  fide  difh,  which  you  may  garnifli  with  wha& 
you  fancy,  particularly  pickles. 

French  Beans  ragooed  with  a Force, 

II AV I NG  made  a ragoo  of  your  beans  as  above 
dircGed,  take  two  large  carrots,  I’crapc  them,  and 
rhen  boil  them  tender.  Then  mafli  them  in  a pan, 
and  I'eafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait.  Mix  them 
with  a little  piece  of  butter,  and  two  eggs.  Make  it 
into  what  fhape  you  pleafe,  and  bake  it  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  a quick  oven;  but  a tin  oven  is  the 
beft.  Lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dilli,  and  the  ragoo 
round  it.  • 
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Cauliflowers. 

CUT  off  all  the  green  part  from  your  cauliflowers, 
then  cut  the  flowers  into  four,  and  lay  them  into 
water  for  an  hour.  Then  have  fome  milk  and  water 
boiling,  put  in  the  cauliflowers,  and  be  fure  to  fkim 
the  faucepan  well.  When  the  ftalks  be  tender,  take 
up  the  flowers  carefully,  and  put  them  into  a cullender 
to  drain.  Then  put  a fpoonful  of  water  into  a clean 
ftew-pan,  with  a little  dull  of  flour,  about  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  and  fliake  it  round  till  it  be  all 
finely  melted,  with  a little  pepper  and  fait.  Then 
take  half  the  cauliflower,  and  cut  it  as  you  would 
for  pickling.  Lay  it  into  the  ftew-pan,  turn  it,  and 
fliake  the  pan  round.  Ten  minutes  will  do  it.  Lay 
the  ftewed  in  the  middle  of  your  plate,  and  the  boiled 
round  it,  and  pour  over  it  the  butter  you  did  it  in. 
Or  you  may  drefs  your  cauliflowers  in  this  manner. 
Cut  the  ftalks  off,  leave  a little  green  on,  and  boil 
them  in  fpring  water  and  fait,  for  about  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. Take  them  out  and  drain  them,  and  fend 
' them  up  whole,  with  fome  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

Afparagiis. 

HAVING  feraped  all  the  ftalks  very  .carefully 
till  they  look  white,  cut  all  the  ftalks  even  alike, 
throw  them  into  water,  and  have  ready  a ftew-pan 
boiling.  Put  in  fome  fait,  and  tie  the  afparagus  in 
little  bunches.  Let  the  water  keep  boiling,  and 
when  they  be  a little  tender  take  them  up.  If  you 
boil  them  too  much,  they  will  lofe  both  their  colour 
s and  tafte.  Cut  the  round  off  a fmall  loaf,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  toaft  it  brown  on  both  fidcs. 
Then  dq:>  it  into  the  liquor  the  afparagus  was  boiled 
in,' and  lay  it  in  your  difli.  Pour  a little  butter 
over  your  toaft,  then  lay  your  afparagus  on* the  toaft 
all  round  your  dilh,  with  the  white  tops  outwards. 
Send  up  your  butter  in  a bafon,  and  do  not'  pour  it 
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over  your  afparagus,  as  that  will  make  them  grealy 
to  the  fingers. 

AJparagus  forced  in  French  Rolls. 

CUT  a piece  out  of  the  cruft  of  the  tops  of  three 
French  rolls,  and  take  out  all  their  crumb  ; but  be 
careful  that  the  crufts  fit  again  in  the  places  from 
whence  they  were  taken.  Fry  the  rolls  brown  in 
frelh  butter.  Then  take  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks 
of  fix  eggs  beat  fine,  and  a little  fait  and  nutmeg. 
Stir  them  well  together  over  a flow  fire  till  it  begin 
to  be  thick.  Have  ready  an  hundred  of  fmall  grafs 
boiled,  and  fave  tops  enough  to  flick  the  rolls  with. 
Cut  the  reft  of  the  tops  fmall,  put  them  into  the 
Cream,  and  fill  the  loaves  with  them.  Before  you 
fry  the  rolls,  make  holes  thick  in  the  top-crufts,  to 
flick  the  grafs  in.  Then  lay  on  the  pieces  of  cruft, 
and  flick  the  grafs  in,  that  it  may  look  as  if  it  were 
growing.  At  a fecond  courfe,  this  makes  a pretty 
fide  difh. 

Parfnips, 

PARSNIPS  muft  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water, 
and  when  they  become  foft,  which  you  may  know 
by  running  a fork  into  them,  take  them  up,  and 
carefully  fcrape  all  the  dirt  off  them.  Then  fcrape 
them  all  fine  with  a knife,  throwing  away  all  the 
flicky  part,  and  fend  them  up  plain  in  a dilli  with 
melted  butter. 

Broccoli. 

CAREFULLY  (trip  off  all  the  little  branches 
till  you  come  to  the  top  one,  and  then  with  a knife 
peel  off  all  the  hard  outfide  fkin  that  is  on  the  ftalks 
and  little  branches,  and  then  throw  them  into  water. 
Have  ready  a flew-pan  of  water,  throw  in  a little 
fait,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  your  broccoli.  W hen 
the  ftalks  be  tender,  it  will  be  enough.  Put  a piece 
of  toafted  bread,  foaked  in  the  water  the  broccoli. 
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was  boiled  in,  at  the  bottom  of  your  diCh,  and  pi^t, 
your  broccoli  on  the  top  of  it,  the  fame  way  as  you 
treated  afparagus,  and  fend  it  up  to  table  with  butter 
in  a boat, 

Windfor  Beans, 

THESE  mufl;  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  with 
a good  quantity  of  fait  in  it.  Boil  and  ehop  fome 
parfley,  put  it  into  good  melted  butter,  and  ferve 
them  up  with  boiled  bacon,  and  the  butter  and  parf-^ 
ley  in  a boat. 

Green  Peas. 

; V.OtJ  muft  not  fliell  your  peas  till  juft  before  you" 
want  them.  Put  them  into  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  fait,  and  a lump  of  loaf  fugar,  and  when  they 
begin  to  dent  in  the  middle,  they  will  be  enough. 
Strain  them  into  a.lieve,  put  a good  lump  of  butter 
into  your  difii,  and  ftir  them  till  the  butter  be  melted. 
Boil  a fprig  of  mint  by  itfelf,  chop  it  hne,  and  lay  it 
round  the  edge  of  your  difli  in  lumps. 

Peas  Fran^oife. 

SHELL  a quart  of  peas,  cut  a large  Spanifli 
onion  fmall,  and  two  cabbage  or  Silpfia  lettuces. 
Put  to  them  half  a pint  of  water,  with  a little  fait, 
and  a little  pepper,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  beaten. 
Cover  them  dole,  and  let  them  ftcw  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Then  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  frefli 
butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  a fpoonful  of  catch- 
up, and  a piece  of  burnt  butter  of  the  fize  of  a 
nutmeg.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  obferving  frequently  to  fiiake 
the  pan.  If  you  choofe  to. make  a variation,  hav- 
ing ftewcd  the  ingredients  as  above,  take  a fmall 
cabbage  lettuce,  and  half  boil  it.  Then  drain  it, 
cut  the  ftalks  at  the  bottbm,  fo  that  it  will  ftand 
firm  in  the  difli,  and  with  a knife  very  carefully  cut 
out  the  middle,  leaving  the  outfide  leaves  whole. 
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Put  what  you  cut  out  into  a faucpan,  having  firil 
chopped  it,  and  put  in  a piece  of  butter,  a little 
pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg,  the  yolk  of  a large  egg  - 
chopped,  and  a few  crumbs  of  bread.  Mix  all  to- 
gether, and  when  it  be  hot,  fill  your  cabbage.  Put 
limie  butter  into  a ftew-pan,  tie  your  cabbage,  and 
fry  it  till  you  think  it  be  enough.  Then  take  it  up, 
untie  it,  and  firfl  pour  the  ingredients  of  peas  into 
your  difli,  and  fet  the  forced  cabbage  in  the  middle. 

Have  ready  four  artichoke  bottoms  fried,  and  cut 
in  two,  and  laid  round  the  dilh.  This  will  do  for 
a top  difli. 

Endive  ragooed. 

LAY  three  heads  of  fine  white  endive  in  fait  and 
water  for  two  or  three  hours.  Then  take  a hundred 
of  afparagus,  and  cut  off  the  green  heads ; then  chop 
the  refl  fmall,  as  far  as  it  be  tender,  and  lay  it  in 
fait  and  water.  Take  a bunch  of  celery,  walh  it 
and  fcrape^  it  clean,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  about  three 
inches  long.  Put  it  into  a faucepan,  with  a pint  of 
water,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  and  fome  white 
pepper  tied  in  a rag.  Let  it  flew  till  it  be  quit* 
tender,  then  put  in  the  afparagus,  fhake  the  fauce- 
pan, and  let  it  fimmer  till  the  grafs  be  enough. 

Take  the  endive  out  of  the  water,  drain  it,  and 
leave  one  large  head  whole.  Take  the  other  leaf  ^ 
by  leaf,  put  it  into  the  ftew-pan,  and  put  to  it  a pint 
of  white  wine.  Cover  the  pan  clofe,  and  let  it  boil 
till  the  endive  be  juft  enough.  Then  put  in  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  cover  the 
pan  clofe,  and  keep  it  fliaking.  When  the  endive 
be  enough,  take  it  up,  and  lay  the  whole  head  in 
the  middle ; then  with  a fpoon  take  out  the  celery 
and  grafs,  and  lay  them  round  it,  and  the  other 
part  of  the  endive  oyer  that.  Then  pour  the  liquor 
out  of  the  faucepan  into  the  flew-pan,  ftir  it  togetner, 
and  feafon  it  .with  fait.  Have  Yeady  the  yolks  of 
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two  eggs,  beat  up  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
and  half  a nutmeg  grated  in.  Mix  this  with  the 
fauce,  keep  it  llirring  one  way  till  it  be  thick,  and 
then  pour  it  over  your  ragoo. 

Force-meagre  Cabbage. 

BOIL  a white-heart  cabbage,  as  big  as  the  bot- 
tom of  a plate,  Hve  minutes  in  water.  Then  draiu 
it,  cut  the  ftalk  flat  to  (land  in  the  difh,  and  care- 
fully open  the  leaves,  and  take  out  the  infide,  leav- 
ing the  outfide  leaves  whole.  Chop  what  you  take 
out  very  fine,  and  take  the  flefh  of  two  or  three 
flounders  or  plaice,  clean  from  the  bone.  Chop  it 
with  the  cabbage,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  a handful  of  pickled  parfley.  Beat 
all  together  in  a mortar,  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  melted  butter.  Then  mix  it  up  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  a few  crumbs  of  bread.  Fill  the  cab- 
bage, and  tie  it  together;  put  it  into  a deep  ftew- 
pan  or  faucepan,  and  put  to  it  half  a pint  of  water, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  an  onion  (hick 
with  fix  cloves,  fome  whole  pepper  and  mace  tied  in 
a muflin  rag,  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  a 
fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  a few  pickled  muflirooms. 
Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fimmer  an  hour;  but  if 
you  find  it  not  fufficiently  done  in  that  lime,  let  it 
fimmer  longer.  When  it  be  done,  take  out  the 
onion  and  fpice,  lay  it  in  your  difh,  untie  it,  and 
put  the  fauce  over  it. 
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C H A P.  XV. 

P U D D I N G S. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervations. 

WHEN  you  boil  a pudding,  take  particular 
care  that  your  cloth  be  clean,  and  remember 
to  dip  it  in  boiling  water ; flour  it  well,  and  give  it 
a fhake,  before  you  put  your  pudding  into  it.  If  it 
be  a bread-pudding,  tie  it  loofe,  but  dole  if  it  be  a 
batter-pudding.  If  you  boil  it  in  a bafon,  butter  it, 
and  boil  it  in  plenty  of  water.  Turn  it  often,  and 
do  not  cover  the  pan;  and  when  it  be  enough,  take 
it  up  in  the  bafon,  and  let  it  ftand  a few  minutes  to 
cool.  Then  untie  the  ftring,  clap  the  cloth  round 
the  bafon,  lay  your  difli  over  it,  and  turn  the 
pudding  out ; then  take  off  the  baibn  and  cloth 
very  carefully,  light  puddings  being  apt  to  break. 
When  you  make  a batter  pudding,  flrft  mix  the 
flour  well  with  a little  milk,  then  put  in  the  ingredients 
by  degrees,  and  it  will  be  fmooth  and  not  lumpy; 
but  for  a plain  batter  pudding,  the  befl:  way  is  to 
ftrain  it  through  a coaiTe  hair  fieve,  that  it  may 
neither  have  lumps,  nor  the  treadles  of  the  eggs; 
and  for  all  other  puddings,  ftrain  the  eggs  when  you 
beat  them.  Bread  and  cuttard  puddings  f)r  baking 
require  time  and  a moderate  oven  to  raife  them; 
batter  and  rice  puddings  a quick  oven,  and  always 
remember  to  butter  the  pan  or  dilh  before  you  put 
your  pudding  into  it. 

Steak  Pudding. 

HAVING  made  a good  cruft,  with  flour  and 
fuet  (bred  fine,  and  mixed  it  up  with  cold  water, 
feafon  it  with  a little  fait,  and  make  a pretty  ftiff' 
cruft,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  fuet  to  a 
quarter  of  a peck  of  flour.  Take  either  beef  or 
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mutton  fteaks,  well  feafon  them  with  pepper  and 
fait,  and  make  it  up  as  you  would  an  apple  pud- 
ding; tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  put  it  in  when  the 
water  boils.  If  it  be  a fmall  pudding,  it  will  be 
boiled  in  three  hours,  but  a large  one  will  take  five 
hours. 

Cay'' s- Foot  Pudding. 

MINCE  very  fine  a pound  of  calve’s  feet,  firfl 
taking  out  the  fat  and  brown.  Then  take  a pound 
and  a half  of  fuet,  pick  off  all  the  fkin,  and  fhred  it 
fmall.  Take  fix  eggs,  all  the  yolks,  and  but  half 
the  whites,  and  beat  them  well.  Then  take  the 
crumb  of  a halfpenny  roll  grated,  a pound  of  cur- 
rants clean  picked  and  walhed,  and  rubbed  in  a 
cloth,  as  much  milk  as  will  moillen  it  with  the  eggs, 
a handful  of  flour,  a little  fait,  nutmeg,  and  fugar, 
to  feafon  it  to  your  tafte.  Boil  it  nine  hours.  Then 
take  it  up,  lay  it  in  your  difh,  and  pour  melted  but- 
ter over  it.  You  may  put  white  wine  and  fugar  into 
the  butter,  if  you  pleafe,  and  it  will  be  a very  great 
addition. 

Yorkjlm'c  Pudding. 

THIS  pudding  is  ufually  baked  under  meat, 
and  is  thus  made.  Beat  four  large  fpoonfuls  of  fine 
flour  with  four  eggs,  and  a little  fait,  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  put  to  them'  three  pints  of  milk, 
and  mix  them  well  together.  Then  butter  a drip- 
ping-pan, and  fet  it  under  beef,  mutton,  or  a loin 
of  veal, ‘when  roafting.  When  it  be  brown,  cut  it 
into  fquare  pieces,  and  turn  it  over;  and  when  the 
under  fide  be  browned  alfo,  fend  it  to  table  on  a 
difh. 

Hunting  Pudding. 

MIX  eight  eggs  beat  up  fine  with  a pint  of  good 
cream,  and  a pound  of  flour.  Beat  them  well 
together,  and  put  to  them  a pound  of  beef  fuet 
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finely  chopped,  a pound  of  currants  well  cleaned, 
half  a pound  of  jar  raifins  ftoned  and  chopped  fmall, 
two  ounces  of  candied  orange  cut  fmall,  the  fame  of 
candied  citron,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered 
fugar,  and  a large  nutmeg  grated.  Mix  all  together 
with  half  a gill  of  brandy,  put  it  into  a cloth,  tie  it 
up  clofe,  and  boil  it  four  hours. 

Marrow  Pudding. 

GR  AT  E a penny  loaf  into  crumbs,  and  pour  on 
them  a pint  of  boiling-hot  cream.  Cut  very  thin  a 
pound  of  beef  marrow,  beat  four  eggs  well,  and 
then  add  a glafs  of  brandy,  with  fugar  and  nutmeg 
to  your  tafte.  Mix  them  all  well  together,  and  then 
boil  or  bake  it.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  will  do 
it.  Cut  two  ounces  of  citron  very  thin,  and  when 
you  difli  it  up,  flick  them  all  over  it. 

Plum  Pudding  boiled. 

CUT  a pound  of  fuet  into  little  pieces,  but  not 
too  fine,  a pound  of  currants  wafhed  clean,  a pound 
of  raifins  ftoned,  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  four 
whites,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
beaten  ginger,  a pound  of  flour,  and  a pint  of  milk. 
Beat  the  eggs  firft,  then  put  to  them  half  the  milk, 
and  beat  them  together,  and  by  degrees  ftir  in  the 
flour,  then  the  fuet,  fpice,  and  fruit,  and  as  much 
milk  as  will  mix  it  well  together  very  thick.  It  will 
take  five  hours  boiling. 

Oxford  Puddings. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pound  of  grated  bifcuits, 
the  fame  quantity  of  currants  clean  wafhed  and 
picked,  the  fame  of  fuet  fhred  fmall,  half  a large 
fpoonful  of  powdered  fugar,  a little  fait,  and  fome 
grated  nutmeg.  Mix  them  all  well  together,  and 
take  two  yolks  of  eggs,  and  make  them  up  into 
balls  of  the  fize  of  a turkey’s  egg.  Fry  them  of  a 
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fine  light  brown  in  frefii  butter,  and  let  your  fauce 
be  melted  butter  and  fugar,  with  a little  white  wine 
put  into  it. 

Cnjlard,  Pudding. 

FROM  a pint  of  cream  take  two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls,  and  mix  them  with  a fpoonful  of  fine  flour. 
Set  the  refl  of  the  cream  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and  as 
boon  as  it  is  boiled,  take  it  off,  and  ftir  in  the  cold 
cream  and  Hour  very  well.  When  it  be  cool,  beat 
up  five  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  and  ftir  in  a 
little  fait  and  fome  nutmeg,  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  fack,  and  ftveeten  to  your  palate.  Butter  an 
earthen  bowl,  and  pour  it  into  it,  tie  a cloth  over  it, 
and  boil  it  half  an  hour.  Then  take  it  out,  untie 
the  cloth,  turn  the  pudding  into  your  difh,  and  pour 
on  it  melted  butter. 

i 

Sioeetmeat  Pudding. 

COVER  your  difti  with  a thin  puff  pafte,  then 
take  candied  orange,  lemon-peel,  and  citron,  of 
each  an  ounce.  Slice  them  thin,  and  lay  them  all 
over  the  bottom  of  the  difh.  Then  beat  eight  yolks 
of  eggs  and  two  whites,  near  half  a pound  of  fugar, 
and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Beat  all  well 
together,  pour  in  all  your  fweetmeats,  and  bake  it 
fornething  lels  than  an  hour  in  a moderately-heated 
oven. 

Prune  Pudding. 

FR  OM  a quart  of  milk  take  a few  fpoonfuls,  and 
beat  in  it  fix  yolks  of  eggs  and  three  whites,  four 
fpoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  fait,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of 
beaten  ginger.  Then  by  degrees  mix  in  all  the 
milk, 'and  a pound  of  prunes.  Boil  it  an  hour  tied 
up  in  a cloth,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  it.  Dam- 
fons  done  this  way  eat  full  as  well  as  prunes. 
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Orange  Pudding, 

HAVING  boiled  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange 
very  loft,  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar  with  the  juice, 
and  put  to  it  two  Naples  bifeuits  grated  very  fine,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  half  a pound  of  butter, 
and  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs.  Mix  them  w'ell  together, 
lay  a good  puff  palie  round  the  edge  of  your  difh, 
and  bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a gentle  oven.  Or  you 
may  make  your  pudding  in  this  manner.  Take  the 
yolks  of  fixteen  eggs,  beat  them  well  with  half  a pint 
of  melted  butter,  grate  in  the  rind  of  two  fine  Seville 
oranges,  beat  in  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  two 
fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water,  two  of  role  water, 
a gill  of  fack,  half  a pint  of  cream,  two  Naples  bif- 
euits, or  the  crumb  of  a halfpenny  loaf  leaked  in 
cream,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Make  a thin  puff 
pafle,  and  lay  it  all  round  the  rim  and  over  the  dilli. 
Then  pour  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  it. 

A Second  Sort  of  Orange  Pudding, 

BEAT  fixteen  yolks  fine,  mix  them  with  half  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter  melted,  half  a pound  of  white 
fugar,  half  a pint  of  cream,  a litt  le  roi'e  water,  and  a 
little  nutmeg.  Cut  the  peel  of  a large  Seville  orange 
fo  thin  that  none  of  the  white  may  appear,  beat  it  fine 
in  a mortar  till  they  be  like  a pafle,  and  by  degrees 
mix  in  the  ingredients.  Then  lay  a puff  palle  all 
over  the  difli,  pour  in  the  ingredients,  and  bake  it. 

A Third  Sort  of  Orange  Pudding. 

GR  AT  E off  the  rind  of  two  large  Seville  oranges 
as  far  as  they  be  yellow.  Then  put  your  oranges  in 
fair  water,  and  let  them  boil  till  they  he  tender. 
Shift  the  water  three  or  four  times,  to  take  out  the 
bitternefs,  and  when  they  be  tender,  cut  them  open, 
and  take  away  the  feeds  and  firings.  Beat  tlie  other 
part  in  a mortar  with  half  a pound  of  fugar,  till  it  be 
a palle,  and  then  put  to  it  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  three 
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three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  and  half  a 
Naples  bifcuit  grated.  Mix  thefe  together,  melt  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter  very  thick,  and  ftir  it  well  in. 
When  it  be  cold,  put  a little  pufF  pafte  about  the 
bottom  and  rim  of  the  difh,  pour  in  the  ingredients, 
and  bake  it  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Lemon  Pudding. 

CUT  the  rind  very  thin  olF  three  lemons,  and 
boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water  till  they  be  tender. 
Then  pound  them  very  fine  in  a mortar,  and  have 
ready  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples  bifcuits  boiled 
up  in  a quart  of  milk  or  cream.  Mix  them  and  the 
lemon  rind  with  it,  and  beat  up  twelve  yolks  and  fix 
whites  of  eggs  very  fine.  Melt  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  frefh  butter,  and  put  in  half  a pound  of  fugar, 
and  a little  orange  flower  water.  Mix  all  well  toge- 
ther, put  it  over  the  flove,  keep  it  flirting  till  it  be 
thick,  and  then  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
Put  puff  pafle  round  your  difh,  as  before  direfited, 
then  pour  in  your  pudding,  cut  fom.e  candied  fweet- 
meats  and  drew  over  it,  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  Or  you  may  make  it  in  this  manner. 
Blanch  and  beat  eight  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds  with 
orange  flower  water,  and  add  to  them  half  a pound 
of  cold  butter,  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  the  juice  of  a 
large  lemon,  and  half  the  rind  grated  fine.  Work 
them  in  a marble  mortar  till  they  look  white  and 
light,  then  put  the  puff  pafle  on  your  difli,  pour  iii 
your  pudding,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Almond  Pudding. 

HAVING  boiled  the  fl<ins  of  two  lemons  very 
tender,  and  beat  them  fine,  beat  half  a pound  of  al- 
monds in  rofe  water,  and  a pound  of  fugar,  till  they 
be  very  fine.  Melt  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  let  it 
Hand  till  it  be  quite  cold.  Beat  the  yolks  of  eight 
and  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  then  mix  and  beat 
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them  all  together  with  a little  orange  flower  water. 
Bake  it  in  the  oven.  Or  you  may  make  almond  pud- 
dings in  this  manner.  Beat  fine  a pound  and  a half 
of  blanched  almonds  with  a little  rofe  water,  a pound 
of  grated  bread,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  fine  fugar, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  a large  nutmeg 
beat  fine,  and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter,  mixed 
with  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four 
beat  fine;  a pint  of  lack,  a pint  and  a half  of  cream, 
and  fome  role  or  orange  flower  water.  Boil  the 
cream,  tie  a little  falFron  in  a bag,  and  dip  it  into 
the  cream  to  colour  it.  Firfi;  beat  your  eggs  well, 
and  mix  them  with  your  butter.  Beat  it  up,  then 
put  in  the  fpice,  then  the  almonds,  then  the  rofe 
water  and  wine  by  degrees,  beating  it  all  the  time ; 
then  the  fugar,  and  then  the  cream  by  degrees, 
keeping  it  Itirring,  and  then  add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  vermicelli.  Stir  all  together,  and  have 
ready  fome  hog’s  guts  nicely  cleaned.  Fill  them 
only  half  full,  and  as  you  put  in  the  ingredients, 
here  and  there  put  in  a bit  of  citron.  Tie  both 
ends  of  the  gut  tight,  and  boil  them  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 


Ipjwich  Almond  Pudding. 

TAKE  a little  more  than  three  ounces  of  the 
crumb  of  white  bread  diced,  or  grated,  and  lleep  it 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  cream.  Then  beat  half  a 
pint  of  blanched  almonds  very  fine,  till  they  be  like 
a pafte,  with  a little  orange  flower  water..  Beat  up  . 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four. 
Mix  all  well  together,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  white  fugar,  and  dir  in  about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  melted  butter.  Put  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep 
Itirring  it  till  it  be  thick.  Lay  a Iheet  of  puff  pafte 
at  the  bottom  of  your  difh,  and  pour  in  the  ingre- 
dients. Half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Spinach 
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Spinach  Pudding. 

PICK  and  wafh  clean  a quarter  of  a peck  of 
fpinach,  put  it  into  a faucepan  with  a little  fait,  cover 
it  clofe,  and  when  it  be  boiled  jull;  tender,  throw  it 
into  a fieve  to  drain.  Then  chop  it  with  a knife, 
beat  up  fix  eggs,  and  mix  well  with  it  half  a pint  of 
cream,  and  a ftale  roll  grated  fine,  a little  nutmeg, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Stir  all 
well  together,  put  it  into  the  faucepan  in  which  you 
boiled  the  fpinach,  and  keep  ftirring  it  all  the  time 
till  it  begins  to  thicken.  'Then  wet  and  flour  your 
doth  well,  tie  it  up,  and  boil  it  an  hour.  When  it 
be  enough,  turn  it  into  your  difh,  pour  melted  butter 
over  it,  and  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange.  You  may 
ufe  fugar  or  not,  as  you  pleafe.  If  you  bake  it,  you 
muft  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar;  and  you 
may,  if  you  like  it  better,  ufe  bifeuit  inllead  of  bread. 

Cream  Pudding. 

BOIL  a quart  of  cream  with  a blade  of  mace, 
and  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  then  let  it  ftand  to 
cool.  Beat  up  eight  eggs,  and  three  whites,  and 
{train  them  well.  Mix  a fpoqnful  of  flour  wnth  them, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  almonds  blanched,  and  beat 
very  fine,  with  a fpoonful  of  orange  flower  or  role 
water.  Mix  with  the  eggs,  then  by  degrees  mix  in 
the  cream,  and  beat  all  well  together.  Take  a thick 
cloth,  w'et  and  flour  it  well,  pour  in  your  mixture, 
tie  it  clofe,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour.  Let  the  water 
boil  fait  all  the  time,  and  when  it  be  done,  turn  it 
into  your  dilh,  pour  melted  butter 'over  it,  w'ith  a 
little  fack,  and  throw  fine  fugar  all  over  it. 

Vermicelli  Pudding. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  vermicelli,  and  boil  it 
in  a pint  of  new  milk  till  it  be  loft,  with  a Itick  or 
two  of  cinnamon.  Then  put  in  half  a pint  of  thick 
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cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  the  like 
quantity  of  fugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten. 
Bake  it  without  paltc  in  an  earthen  dilh. 

Rice  Puddings. 

HAVING  boiled  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  in 
water  till  it  be  foft,  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and 
put  to  them  a pint  of  cream,  four  ounces  of  fngar, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Having  mixed 
them  well  together,  either  boil  or  bake  it.  Or  you 
may  make  your  pudding  thus.  Take  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  put  it  into  a faucepan,  with  a quart  of 
new  milk,  a flick  of  cinnamon,  and  flir  it  often  to. 
prevent  it  flicking  to  the  faucepan.  When  it  be 
boiled  thick,  put  it  into  a pan,  flir  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter,  and  fugar  it  to  your  palate. 
Grate  in  half  a nutmeg,  add  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
of  rofe  water,  and  flir  all  well  together.  When  it 
be  cold,  beat  up  eight  eggs  with  half  the  whites,  and 
then  beat  it  well  together.  Pour  it  into  a buttered 
diih,  and  bake  it. 

If  you  would  make  a cheap  boiled  rice  pudding, 
proceed  thus.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice, 
and  half  a pound  of  raifins,  and  tie  them  in  a cloth  ; 
hut  give  the  rice  a good  deal  of  room  to  fwell. 
Boil  it  two  hours,  and  when  it  be  enough,  turn  it 
into  your  difh,  and  pour  melted  butter  and  fugar 
over  it,  with  a little  nutmeg.  Or  you  may  make 
it  thus.  Tie  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  a 
cloth,  but  give  it  room  for  fwelling.  Boil  it  an 
hour,  then  take  it  up,  untie  it,  and  with  a fpoon 
flir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Grate  fome 
nutmeg,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafle.  Then  tie  it 
• up  clofe,  and  boil  it  another  hour.  Then  take  it 
up,  turn  it  into  your  dilh,  and  pour  over  it  melted 
butter. 

You  may  make  a cheap  baked  rice  pudding  thus. 
Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  a quart  of  new 
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milk,  and  keep  ftirring  it  that  it  may  not  burn.  When 
it  begins  to  be  thick,  take  it  off,  and  let  it  ftand  till 
it  be  a little  cool.  Then  ftir  in  well  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  fugar  it  to  your  palate.  Grate 
in  a fmall  nutmeg,  then  pour  your  pudding  into  a 
buttered  difli,  and  bake  it. 

Hour  Hajly  Pudding. 

PUT  four  bay  leaves  into  a quart  of  milk,  and 
fet  it  on  the  fire  to  boil.  Then  beat  up  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  ftir  in  a little  fait.  Take  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  milk,  and  beat  up  with  your  eggs, 
and  ftir  in  your  milk.  Then,  with  a wooden  fpoon 
in  one  hand,  and  the  flour  in  the  other,  ftir  it  in 
till  it  be  of  a good  thicknefs,  but  not  too  thick.  Let 
it  boil,  and  keep  it  ftirring;  then  pour  it  into  a dilh, 
and  ftick  pieces  of  butter  here  and  there.  You  may 
omit  the  eggs,  if  you  do  not  like  them ; but  they 
are  a good  addition  to  the  pudding.  A little  piece  of 
butter  ftirred  in  the  milk,  makes  it  eat  fliort  and  fine. 
Before  you  put  in  the  flour,  take  out  the  bay  leaves. 

Fine  Hajly  Pudding. 

HAVING  broken  an  egg  into  fine  flour,  with 
your  hand  work  up  as  much  as  you  can  into  a ftiff 
pafte,  and  thus  mince  it  as  fmall  as  poflible.  Then 
put  it  into  a quart  of  boiling  milk,  and  put  in  a 
little  fait,  a little  beaten  cinnamon,  a little  fugar, 
a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  and  ftir  all  one 
way.  When,  it  be  as  thick  as  you  would  have  it, 
ftir  in  fuch  another  piece  of  butter,  then  pour  it 
into  your  dilh,  and  ftick  pieces  of  butter  in  different 
places. 

Millet  Pudding. 

WASH  and  pick  clean  half  a pound  of  millet  feed, 
put  to  it  half  a pound  of  fugar,  a wh.olc  nutmeg 
grated,  and  three  quarts  of  milk,  and  break  in  half 
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a pound  of  frcfli  butter.  Butter  your  difli,  pour  it 
into  it,  and  fend  ii  to  the  oven. 

Apricot  Pudding. 

TAKE  fix  large  apricots,  and  coddle  them  till 
they  be  tender,  break  them  very  fmall,  and  fwceteii 
them  to  your  tafte.  When  they  be  cold,  add  to 
them  fix  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs.  Mix  them 
well  together  with  a pint  of  good  cream,  lay  a puff 
pafte  all  over  your  dilh,  and  pour  in  your  ingredi- 
ents. Bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a moderately  heated 
oven,  and  when  it  be  enough,  throw  a little  fine  fugar 
all  over  it. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

BEAT  well  together  the  yolks  of  fix  and  the 
whites  of  three  eggs,  with  a pint  of  cream,  and  mix 
them  well  together.  Grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  a 
little  fait,  and  add  a little  rofe  water,  if  you  choofe 
it.  Grate  in  the  crumb  of  a halfpenny  roll,  or  a 
fpoonful  of  flour  firft  mixed  with  a little  of  the  cream, 
or  a fpoonful  of  the  flour  of  rice.  Butter  a cloth 
well,  and  flour  it.  Then  put  in  your  mixture,  tie  it 
rather  loofe  than  tight,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour  brilk- 
ly  ; but  remember  your  water  mull  boil  before  you 
put  in  your  pudding. 

Oat  Pudding  baked. 

TAKE  two  pounds  of  decorticated  oats,  and 
drown  them  in  new  milk ; eight  ounces  of  raifins  of 
the  fun  ftoned,  the  fame  quantity  of  currants  well 
picked  and  waflied,  a pound  of  fweet  fuet  flired 
finely,  and  fix  new-laid  eggs  well  beat  up.  Seafon 
with  nutmeg,  beaten  ginger,  and  fait,  and  mix  them 
all  well  together. 

Tranfparent  Pudding. 

PUT  eight  eggs  well  beaten  into  a pan,  with 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
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loaf’  fugar  beat  fine,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Set 
it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  be  of  the 
tlticknefs  of  buttered  eggs.  Then  put  it  in  a bafon 
to  cool,  roll  a rich  puff  paffe  very  thin,  lay  it  round 
the  edge  of  your  difh,  and  pour  in  the  ingredients. 
Eake  it  half  an  hour  in  a moderately  heated  oven, 
and  it  will  cut  light  and  clear. 

French  Barley  Pudding. 

TAKE  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
three,  beat  them  up  well,  and  put  them  into  a quart 
of  cream.  Sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  put  in  a 
little  orange  flower  water,  or  rofe  water,  and  a 
pound  of  melted  butter.  Then  put  in  fix  handfuls 
of  French  barley,  having  firfl;  boiled  it  tender  in 
milk.  Then  butter  a dilli,  put  it  into  it, 'and  fend 
ik  to  the  oven. 

Potatoe  Pudding. 

BOIL  a quarter  of  a pound  of  potatoes  till  they 
be  foft,  peel  them,  and  mafli  them  with  the  back  of 
a fpoon,  and  rub  them  through  a fieve  to  have  them 
fine  and  fmooth.  Then  take  half  a pound  of  frefh 
butter  melted,  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  and  beat 
, them  well  together^  till  they  be  fmooth.  Beat  fix 
egg.s,  whites  as  well  as  yolks,  and  (tir  them  in  with  a 
glafs  of  fack  or  brandy.  If  you  choofe  it,  you  may 
add  half  a pint  of  currants.  Boil  it  half  an  hour, 
melt  foine  butler,  and  put  into  it  a glafs  of  white 
wine,  fweeten  it  with  fugar,  and  pour  it  over  it. 

Or  you  may  make  a potatoe  pudding  for  baking 
thus.  Boil  two  pounds  of  white  potatoes  till  they 
be  foft,  peel  and  beat  them  in  a mortar,  and  ftrain 
them  through  a fieve  till  they  be  quite  fine.  Then 
mix  in  half  a pound  of  frefli  butter  melted,  beat  up 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of  three. 
Stir  them  in  with  half  a pound  of  white  fugar  finely 
pounded,  half  a pint  of  fack,  and  ftir  them  well 
together.  Grate  in  half  a large,  nutmeg,  and  ftir  in 
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half  a pint  of  cream.  Make  a puff  pafte,  lay  it  all 
over  the  d.lh,  and  round  the  edges ; pour  in  the  pud- 
ding, and  bake  it  till  it  be  of  a fine  light  brown. 

Carrot  Pudding. 

SCRAPE  a raw  carrot  very  clean,  and  grate  it. 
Take  half  a pound  of  the  grated  carrot,  and  a pound 
of  grated  bread ; beat  up  eight  eggs,  leave  out  half 
the  whites,  and  mix  the  eggs  with  half  a pint  of 
cream.  Then  ftir  in  the  bread  and  carrot,  half  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter  melted,  half  a pint  of  fack, 
three  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water,' and  a nut- 
meg grated.  Sweeten  to  your  palate.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  if  it  be  not  thin  enough,  ftir  in  a little 
new  milk  or  cream.  Let  it  be  of  a moderate  thick- 
nefs,  lay  a puff  pafte  all  over  the  difh,  and  pour  in 
the  ingredients.  It  will  take  an  hour’s  baking.  If 
you  would  boil  it,  you  muft  melt  butter,  and  put  in 
white  wine  and  fugar. 

Another  Carrot  Pudding. 

PARE  the  cruft  oflP two  penny  loaves,  foak  them 
in  a quart  of  boiling  milk,  and  let  them  ftand  till 
they  be  cold.  Then  grate  in  two  or  three  large 
carrots,  and  put  in  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  and  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  frefh  butter  melted.  Grate  in 
a little  nutmeg,  and  fweeten  to  your  tafte.  Cover 
your  difh  with  puff  pafte,  pour  in  your  ingredients, 
and  bake  it  an  hour. 

Suet  Pudding' boiled . 

TAKE  four  fpoonfuls  of  flour,  a pound  of  fuel 
flired  fmall,  four  eggs,  a fpoonful  of  beaten  ginger, 
a tea-fpoonful  of  fait,  and  a quart  of  milk.  Mix 
the  eggs  and  flour  with  a pint  of  the  milk  very  thick, 
and  with  the  feafoning  mix  in  the  reft  of  the  milk 
and  fuet.  Let  your  batter  be  pretty  thick,  and  boil 
it  two  hours. 
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Pith  Pudding. 

PUT  a proper  quantity  of  the  pith  of  an  ox 
all  night  in  water  to  foak  out  the  blood,  and  in  the 
morning  ftrip  it  out  of  the  flcin,  and  beat  it  with  the 
back  of  a fpoon  in  orange  water  till  it  be  as  fine  as 
pap.  Then  take  three  pints  of  thick  cream,  and 
boil  in  it  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a nutmeg 
quartered,  and  a ftick  of  cinnamon.  Then  take  half 
a pound  of  the  bell  Jordan  almonds,  blanched  in  cold 
water,  and  beat  them  with  a little  of  the  cream,  and 
as  it  dries,  put  in  more  cream.  When  they  be  all 
beaten,  drain  the  cream  from  them  to  the  pith.  Then 
lake  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  but  two, 
and  beat  them  well,  and  put  them  to  the  ingredients. 
Take  a fpoonful  of  grated  bread  or  Naples  bifcuit, 
and  mix  all  thefe  together,  with  half  a pound  of  fine 
fugar,  the  marrow  of  four  large  bones,  and  a little 
fait.  Fill  them  in  fmall  ox  or  hog’s  guts,  or  bake  it 
in  a dilh,  with  puff  pafte  round  the  edges  and  under  it. 

Citron  Pudding. 

TAKE  a Ipoonful  of  fine  flour,  two  ounces  of 
fugar,  a little  nutmeg,  and' half  a pint  of  cream.  Mix 
them  all  well'  together,  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Put  it  in  tea-cups,  and  ftick  in  it  two  ounces  of 
citron  cut  very  thin.  Bake  them  in  a pretty  quick 
oven,  and  turn  them  out  upon  a China  difh. 

Bread  Pudding. 

SLICE  thin  all  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  into 
a quart  of  milk,  and  fet  it  over  a chafing-difh  of 
coals  till  the  bread  has  foaked  up  all  the  milk. 
Then  put  in  a piece  of  butter,  ftir  it  round,  and 
let  it  Hand  till  it  be  cold ; or  you  may  boil  your 
milk,  and  pour  it  over  your  bread,  and  cover  it  up 
clofe,  which  will  equally  anfwer  the  fame  purpole. 
Then  take  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  the  whites  of 
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three,  and  beat  them  up\dth  a little  rofe  water  anti 
nutmeg,  and  a little  lalt  and  fugar.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 

11’  you  wilh  to  make  a very  fine  bread  pudding, 
you  mull  proceed  in  this  manner.  Cut  thin  all 
the  crumb  of  a Hale  penny  loaf,  and  put  it  into  a 
quart  of  cream.  Set  it  over  a How  fire  till  it  be 
I'calding  hot,  and  then  let.it  (land  till  it  be  cold. 
Beat  up  the  bread  and  cream  well  together,  and  grate 
in  fome  nutmeg.  Take  twelve  bitter  almonds,  boil 
them  in  two  Ipoonfuls  of  water,  pour  the  water  to 
the  cream,  llir  it  in  with  a little  fait,  and  fweeten 
it  to  your  tafle.  Blanch  the  almonds,  and  beat 
them  in  a mortar,  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  rofe  or 
orange  flower  water,  till  they  be  a fine  pafte.  Then 
mix  them  by  degrees  with  the  cream,  and  when  they 
be  well  mixed,  take  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  lour;  beat  them  well,  and  mix  them 
with  your  cream,  and  then  mix  all  well  together. 
A bowl  or  bafon  will  be  bell  to  boil  it  in;  but  if 
you  make  ufe  of  a cloth,  be  fure  to  dip  it  in  the 
hot  water,  and  flour  it  well.  7’ie  it  loole,  and  boil 
it  an  hour.  Take  care  that  the  water  boil  when 
you  put  it  in,  and  that  it  keep  boiling  all  the  time. 
When  it  be  enough,  turn  it  into  yoiir  dilh.  Melt 
fome  butter,  and  put  into  it  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  white  wine  or  lack ; give  it  a boil,  and  pour  it 
<->ver  your  pudding.  Then  drew  a good  deal  of  fine 
fugar  all  over  your  pudding  and  dilh,  and  fend  it 
hot  to  table. 

A Baked  Bread  Pudding. 

RASP  or  crumble  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf, 
take  the  fame  quantity  of  flour,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  tw'o  whites,  a tea-fpcxnTul  of  ginger,  half 
a bound  of  raifins  Honed,  half  a pound  of  currants 
clean  wadicd  and  picked,  and  a little  fait.  Mix 
lirH  the  bread  and  Hour,  ginger,  fait,  and  fugar, 
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to  your  palate ; then  the  eggs,  and  as  much  milk  as 
will  make  it  like  a good  batter ; then  the  fruit.  But- 
ter the  difli,  pour  it  in,  and  bake  it. 

Prune  Pudding. 

BEAT  fix  eggs,  half  the  whites,  with  half  a pint 
of  milk,  and  four  fpoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  fait, 
and  two  fpoonfuls  of  beaten  ginger.  Then  by  de- 
grees mix  in  the  remainder  of  a quart  of  milk,  and  a 
pound  of  prunes.  Tie  it  in  a cloth,  boil  it  an  hour, 
and  melt  butter  and  pour  over  it.  Damfons  done 
this  way  eat  as  well  as  prunes. 

A Spoonful  Pudding. 

TAKE  a fpoonful  of  flour,  a fpoonful  of  crearu 
or  milk,  an  egg,  a little  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  faltl. 
Mix  all  together,  and  boil  it  in  a little  .wooden  dilh 
half  an  hour.  You  may  add  a few  currants. 

Tanjey  Pudding. 

TO  four  Naples  bifcuits  grated,  put  as  much 
boiling  hot  cream  as  will  wet  them.  Then  beat  up 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  have  ready  a few 
chopped  tanfey  leaves,  with  as  much  fpinach  as 
will  make  it  a pretty  green.  Be  careful  that  you  do 
not  put  in  too’  much  tanfey,  as  that  will  make  it 
bitter.  When  the  cream  be  cold,  mix  all  together 
■with  a little  fugar,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire  till  it 
be  thick.  Then  take  it  off,  and  when  cold  put  it 
in  a cloth  well  buttered  and  floured.  Tie  it  up 
clofe,  and  let  it  boil  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Take  it  up  in  a bafon,  and  let  it  fland  one  quarter. 
Then  turn  it  out  carefully,  and  put  round  it  white 
wine  fauce. 

Or  you  may  make  a tanfey  pudding  with  almonds 
thus : Blanch  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and  beat  them 
very  fine  with  rofe  water.  Pour  a pint  of  cream 
boiling  hot  on  a French  roll  fliced  very  thin.  Beat 
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four  eggs  well,  and  mix  with  them  a little  fugar  and 
nutmeg  grated,  a glal’s  of  brandy,  a little  juice  of 
tanfey,  and  the  juice  of  fpinach,  to  make  it  green. 
Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a flew-pan,  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  butter,  and  give  it  a gentle  boil. 
You  may  either  boil  or  bake  it  in  a difh,  cither  with 
Writing-paper  or  a cruft. 


White  Puddings  in  Skins. 

BOIL  half  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  be  foft, 
having  firft  waflied  the  rice  well  in  warm  water.  Put 
it  into  a fieve  to  drain,  and  beat  half  a pound  of 
Jordan  almonds  very  fine,  with  fome  role  water. 
Wafh  and  dry  a pound  of  currants,  cut  in  fmall  bits 
a pound  of  hog’s  lard,  beat  up  fix  eggs  well,  half  a 
pound  of  fugar,  a large  nutmeg  grated,  a ftick  of 
cinnamon,  a little  mace,  and  a little  fait.  Mix  them 
well  together,  fill  your  fltins,  and  boil  them. 


Quince^  Apricoty  or  White-Pear- Plum  Pudding. 

HAVING  fcaldcd  your  quinces  till  they  be  very 
tender,  pare  them  thin,  and  ferape  ofFthe  foft.  Mix 
it  with  fugar  till  it  be  very  fweet,  and  put  in  a little 
ginger  and  a little  cinnamon.  To  a pint  o(  cream 
put  three  or  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  ftir  it  into  your 
quinces  till  they  be  of  a good  thicknefs.  Remember 
to  make  it  pretty,  thick.  In  the  fame  manner  you 
may  treat  apricots  or  white-pear-plums.  Butter  your 
difh,  pour  it  in,  and  bake  it. 


£owJlip  Pudding. 

CUT  and  pound  fmall  the  flowers  of  a peck  of 
cowflips,  with  half  a pound  of  Naples  bifeuits  grated, 
and  three  pints  of  cream.  Boil  them  a little,  then 
take  them  off  the  fire,  and  beat  up  fixteen  eggs, 
with  a little  cream  and  rofe  water.  Sweeten  to  your 
palate.  Mix  it  all  well  together,  butter  a difli,  and 
pour  it  in.  Bake  it,  and  when  it  be  enough,  throw- 
fine  fugar  over  it,  and  ferve  it  up.  When  you  can- 
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not  get  cream,  new  mi.k  will  do  well  enough  for 
tliefe  forts  of  puddings. 

Pcdil  Barley  Pudding. 

WASH  a pound  of  pearl  barley  clean,  put  to  it 
three  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  half  a pound  ot  double 
refined  fugar,  and  a nutmeg  grated  ; then  put  it  into 
a deep  pan,  and  bake  it  with  brown  bread.  Take  it 
out  of  the  oven,  beat  up  fix  eggs,  and  mix  all  well 
together.  Butter  a difh,  pour  it  in,  bake  it  again  an 
hour,  and  it  will  be  very  goo.d. 

French  Barley  Pudding. 

TO  fix  eggs  well  beaten  put  a quart  of  cream, 
half  the  whites,  fwceten  to  your  palate,  a little  orange 
flower,  or  rofe  water,  and  a pound  of  melted  butter. 
‘Then  put  in  fix  handfuls  of  French  barley,  which 
lias  been  boiled  tender  in  milk.  Butter  the  difh, 
and  put  it  in.  It  will  take  as  long  baling  as  a verii- 
foil  pa  fly. 

Chejhmt  Pudding. 

BOIL-  a dozen  and  a half  of  cheflnuts  in  a fauce- 
pan  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  blanch 
and  peel  them,  and  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar, 
with  a little  orange  flower  or  rofe  water  and  fack,  till 
they  come  to  a fine  tliin  paflc.  Then  beat  up  twelve 
eggs  with  half  the  whites,  and  mix  them  well.  Grate 
hy.lf  a nutmeg,  a little  fait,  and  mix  them  with  three 
pints  of  cream,  and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter. 
Sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  mix  ^1  together.  Put 
it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  flirring  ^ till  it  be  thick. 
Lay  a puff  paflc  all  over  the  difh,  pour  in  the  mix- 
' ture  and  bake  it.  When  you  cannot  get  cream, 
take  three  pints  of  milk,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  flir  into  the  miik.  Set  it  over  the  fire, 
{lin  ing  it  all  the  time  till  it  be  fcalding  hot,  and  then 
mix  it  initead  of  cream. 
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Sweetmeat  Pudding. 

HAVING  put  a thin  pud'  paftc  all  over  your 
dilh,  take  candied  orange,  lemon-peel,  and  citron, 
of  each  an  ounce.  Slice  them  thin,  and  lay  them  all 
over  the  bottom  of  your  difh.  Then  beat  eight  yolks 
of  eggs  and  two  whites,  near  half  a pound  of  fugar, 
and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Beat  all  well 
together,  and  pour  it  on  the  Iweetmeats  as  foon  as 
the  oven  be  readv,  which  mull  not  be  too  hot.  An 
hour  or  lels  will  bake  it. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

CUT  a penny  loaf  into  thin  dices  of  bread  and 
butter,  as  you  do  for  tea.  Butter  your  dilli,  and 
lay  dices  all  over  it.  Then  llrcw  a few  cuirants 
waflied  and  picked  clean,  then  a row  of  bread  and 
butter,  then  a few  currants,  and  foon  till  your  bread 
and  butter  be  all  in.  Then  take  a pint  of  milk,  beat 
up  four  eggs,  a little  fait,  atid  half  a nutmeg  grated. 
Mix  all  together  with  fugar  to  your  tade  ; then  pour 
it -over  the  bread,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour.  A pulp 
palle  under  does  bed.  You  may  put  in  two  fpooii- 
fuls  of  rofe  water  if  you  choofe  it. 

Cheefe-curd  Puddings. 

TURN  a gallon  of  milk  with  rennet,  and  drain 
oH'ail  the  curd  from  the  whev.  Put  the  curd  into  a 
mortar,  and  beat  ifwith  half  a pound  offrefh  butter, 
till  the  butter  and  curd  be  well  mixed.  Then  beat 
the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  and  the  white.-,  of  three,  and 
drain  them  to  the  curd.  Then  grate  two  Naples 
bifeuits,  or  half  a penny  roll.  Mix  all  thefe  together, 
and  (weeten  to  your  palate.  Butter  your  pa  ty-pans, 
and  fill  them  with  the  ingredients.  Bake  them  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven,  and  v/hen  thev  be  done, 
iLirn  them  out  into  a dilh.  Cut  citron  and  candied  ' 
orange-peel  into  little  narrow  I'lts,  about  an  inch 
Jong,  and  blanched  almonds  cut  in  long  flips.  Stick. 
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them  here  and  there  on  the  tops  of  the  puddings, 
according  to  your  fancy.  Pour  melted  butter,  with 
a little  fack  in  it,'  into  the  difli,  and  throw  fine  fugar 
all  over  the  puddings  and  difli. 

Apple  Pudding. 

PARE  twelve  large  pippins,  and  take  out  the 
cores.  Put  them  into  a iaucepan,  witli  four  or  five 
fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  boil  them  till  they  be  foft 
and  thick.  Then  beat  them  well,  ftir  in  a pound  of 
loaf  fugar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  the  peels 
of  two  cut  thin  and  beat  fine  in  a mortar,  and  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  beaten.  Mix  all  well  together, 
and  bake  it  in  a flack  oven.  When  it  be  nearly 
done,  throw  over  it  a little  fine  fugar.  Ifyoupleafe, 
you  may  bake  it  in  a puff  palle  at  the  bottom  of  the 

difh,  and  round  the  edges  of  it. 

» 

Apple  Dumplins. 

HAVING  pared  your  apples,  take  out  the  core 
with  an  apple-fcraper,  and  fill  the  hole  with  quince 
or  orange  marmalade,  or  fugar,  as  may  fuit  you 
beft.  Then  take  a piece  of  cold  pafte,  and  make  a 
Jiole  in  it,  as  if  you  were  going  to  make  a pie.  Lay 
in  your  apple,  and  put  another  piece  of  pafte  in  the 
fame  form,  ar.d  clofe  it  up  round  the  fide  of  your 
apple,  which  is  much  better  than  gathering  it  in  a 
lump  at  one  end.  Tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hoqr.  Serve  them  up,  with  melted 
butter  poured  over  them. 

Gcofeberry  Pudding. 

TAKE  half  a pint  of  green  goofeberries,  and 
fcald  them  in  water  till  they  be  foft.  Put  them  into 
a fieve  to  drain,  and  when  cold  work  them  through 
a hair  fieve  with  the  back  of  a clean  wooden  fpoon. 
Then  add  half  a pound  of  fugar,  the  fame  of  butter, 
four  ounces  of  Naples  bifeuits,  and  fix  eggs  beaten. 
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Mix  all  together,  and  beat  them  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Pour  it  in  an  earthen  dilh  without  palte,  and 
bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Yejl  Damplins. 

WITH  flour,  water,  yefl,  and  fait,  make  a light 
dough  as  for  bread,  cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  fet 
it  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour.  Then  have  a 
faucepan  of  water  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils, 
take  the  dough,  and  make  it  into  little  round  balls, 
as  big  as  a large  hen's  egg.  Then  flatten  them  with 
your  hand,  put  them  into  the  boiling  water,  and  a 
few  minutes  will  do  them.  Take  care  that  they  do 
not  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  faucepan,  for 
they  will  then  be  heavy,  and  be  lure  to  keep  the 
water  boiling  all  the  time.  . When  they  be  enough, 
take  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  your  difh,  with  melt- 
'ed  butter  in  a boat.  To  fave  trouble,  you  may  get 
your  dough  at  the  baker's,  which  will  do  equally  as 
well. 


Norfolk  Dumplins. 

- TAKE  half  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  a little  fait, 
and  make  them  into  a good  thick  batter  with  flour.-- - 
Have  ready  a clean  faucepan  of  water  boiling,  and 
drop  your  batter  into  it,  and  tw'o  or  three  minutes 
will  boil  them;  but  be  particularly  careful  that  the 
water  boils  faff;  when  you  put  the  batter  in.  Then 
throw  them  into  a fievc  to  drain,  turn  them  into  a 
difh,  and  ft ir  a lump  of  frefli  butter  into  them.  They 
will  be  very  good  if  eaten  hot. 

Hard  Dumplins. 

MAKE  fome  flour  and  water,  with  a little  fait, 
into  a fort  of  pafte.  Roll  them  in  balls  as  big  as  a 
turkey’s  egg.  Roll  them  in  a little  flour,  throw 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  hall  an  hour  will  ooil 
them.  They  are  beft  boiled  with  a good  piece  of 
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beef.  You  may  acid,  for  change,  a few  currants. 
Serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  ia  a cup. 

Batter  Pudding. 

TAKE  a quart  of  milk,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix 
eggs,  and  the  wnites  of  three,  and  mix  them  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  milk.  Take  fix  fpocnfuls  of 
liour,  a tca-fpoonful  of  fait,  and  one  of  beaten 
ginger.  Mix  tliem  all  together,  boil  them  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  the 
pudding.  'You  may,  if  you  plea.^c,  put  in  halt  a 
pound  of  prunes  or  currants,  and  two  or  three  more 
eggs.  Or  you  may  make  it  without  eggs,  in  the 
following  manner:  Take  a quart  of  milk,  mix  fix 
fpoonfuls  of  the  flour  with  a little  of  the  milk  firfl,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  fair,  two  of  beaten  ginger,  and  two 
of  the  tiriQurc  of  faffron.  Then  mix  all  together, 
and  boil  it  an  hour. 

Batter  Pudding  zuithoiit  Eggs. 

MIX  fix  fpootvfuls  of  flour  with  a little  milk,  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  fait,  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  beaten 
ginger,  and  two  of  the  tinfture  of  faffVon.  Mix  it 
with  near  a quart  of  milk,  and  boil  it  an  hour.  If 
you  think  proper,  you  may  add  fruit. 

yf  Grateful  Pudding. 

TO  a pound  of  flour,  add  a pound  of  white 
bread  grated.  Take  eight  egg^s,  bat  only  half  the 
whi  es.  3eu  them  up,  and  nnx  with  them  a pint 
of  new  milk.  Then  llir  in  the  bread  and  flour,  a 
pound  of  raifins  ftoned,  a ’pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  fugar,  and  a little  beaten  ginger.  Mix 
all  well  together,  and  either  bake  or  boil  it.  It  will 
take  three  quarters  of  an  hour  baking.  Put  cream 
in,  inliead  of  milk,  if  you  have  it,  \yhich  will  be  a 
great  addition. 

Ratafia 
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Ratafia  PudJing. 

BO  I L a quart  of  cream,  with  four  or  five  laurel 
leaves.  Then  take  them  out,  and  break  in  half  a 
pound  of  Naples  bifcuit,  half  a pound  of  butter, 
fome  fack,  nutmeg,  and  a little  fait.  Take  it  off  the 
fire,  cover  it  up,  and  when  it  be  almoll  cold,  put  in 
two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds  beat  fine,  and  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs.  Mix  all  together,  and  bake  if 
half  an  hour  in  a moderately-heated  oven.  Before 
you  put  it  into  the  oven,  grate  a little  fugar  over  it. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

1 ' 

PIES. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervaiions. 

AS  the  heat  of  your  oven  muft  be  regulated  by 
what  you  intend  to  bake,  the  following  rules 
Puould  be  carefully  attended  to.  Light  palle  requires 
a moderate  oven,  but  not  too  flow,  as  that  will  de-  » 

privc  it  of  the  light  appearance  it  Ihould  have;  and 
too  quick  an  oven  will  catch  and  burn  it,  without  •itig 

giving  it  time  to  rife.  Tarts  that  are  iced  require  a 
flow  oven,  or  the  icing  will  be  brown,  before  the 
pafte  he  properly  baked.  Railed  pies  mull  have  a 
quick  oven,  and  be  well  c'ofcd  up,  or  your  pie  will 
fall  in  the  Tides.  It  fhould  have  no  water  put  in  till 
jull  before  you  put  it  into  the  oven,  as  that  will  make 
the  cruft  look  fbdden,  and  perhaps  be  the  caufe  of  \ 

the  pie  running,  which  wdll  infallibly  fpoil  it. 

Different  Kinds  of  Pafies  for  Tarts,  Pies,  3c, 

CRISP  pafte  for  tarts  is  made  thus.  Mix  an 
ounce  of  loaf  I'ugar,  beat  and  fiftcd,  with  a pound 

of 
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of  fine  flour,  and  make  it  into  a ftlff  pafle  with  a 
gili  of  boiling  cream.  Work  three  ounces  of  butter 
into  it,  roll  it  very  thin,  and  having  made  your  tarts, 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  a little,  and  rub  it  over 
them  with  a feather.  Sift  a little  double  refined  fugar 
over  them,  and  bake  them  as  above  direfled.  You 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  make  the  icing  for  your  tarts 
in  the  following  manner:  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg 
to  a ftrong  froth,  and  put  in,  by  degrees,  four 
ounces  of  double-refined  fugar,  with  as  much  gum 
as  will  lie  on  a fix-pence,  beat  a.nd  fifted  fine. 
Beat  them  half  an  hour,  and  then  lay  it  thin  on 
your  tarts. 

Puff-pajle  is  made  thus.  Rub  a pound' of  butter 
very  fine  into  a quarter  of  a peck  of  flour.  Make 
it  up  into  a light  pafte  with  cold  water,  juft  ftiff’ 
enough  to  work  it.  Then  roll  it  out  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a crown-piece,  and  put  a layer  of  but- 
ter all  over.  Sprinkle  on  a little  flour,  double  it 
up,  and  roll  it  out  again.  Double  it,  and  roll  it  out 
feven  or  eight  times,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  all  forts 
of  pies  and. tarts  that  require  a puff  pafte. 

Another  light  pajle  for  tarts.  Beat  the  white  of  an 
CSI2  to  a ftroi)0[  froth,  and  mix  it  with  as  much  water 
as  will  make  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  into 
a tolerably  ftiff  pafte.  Roll  it  out  very  thin,  lay  the 
third  part  of  half  a pound  of  butter  in  thin  pieces, 
and  dredge  it  with  a little  more  flour.  Roll  it  up 
tight,  then  roll,  it  out  again,  and  continue  to  do  fo 
until  half  a pound  of  butter  and  flour  be  ufed.  Cut 
it  in  fquare  pieces,  and  make  your  tacts.  This  will 
requffe  a quicker  oven  than  what  you  ufed  for  vour 
crii'p  pafte. 

Pajk Jar  cufiards  may  be  thus  made.  Pour  ha"lf  a 
povjnd  of  boiling  butter  on  two  ’pounds  of  flour, 
jvith  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  into  a good  pafte. 
Work  it  well,  a.nd  when  it  has  cooled  a little,  laife 
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your  cnflards,  put  a paper  round  the  infidc  of  them^ 
and  when  they  be  half  baked,  fill  them. 

hen  you  make  any  kind  of  dripping-pajley  boil 
it  four  or  five  minutes  in  a good  quantity  of  water, 
to  take  the  firength  olf  it. 

When  you  make  a cohi  crujl  with  fuety  flired  the 
fuet  fine,  pour  part  of  it  into  the  flour,  then  make  it 
into  a pafte,  and  roll  it  out  as  before,  with  this  dif- 
ference, make  ufe  of  fuet  inflead  of  butter. 

The  follov.’ing  is  a good  crujt  jor  ^rtat  pies : Pu^ 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  to  a peck  of  flour,  pour  in 
fome  boiling  water,  then  put  in  half  a pound  of  fuet, 
and  a pound  and  a half  of  butter.  Skim  oft'  the 
butter  and  fuet,  and  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  will 
make  it  a light  good  crult.  W’^ork  it  up  well,  and 
roll  it  out. 

If  you  would’ make  a /landing  crujl  for  great  pies ^ 
do  it  as  follows  ; Take  a peck  of  flour,  and  fix 
pounds  of  butter  boiled  in  a gallon  of  water.  Skini 
it  off  into  the  flour,  and  as  little  of  the  liquor  as  you 
pan.  Work  it  up  well  into  a parte,  and  then  pull  it 
into  pieces  till  it  be  cold.  Then  make  it  up  into 
what  form  you  pleafe.  This  parte  is  proper  for  the 
walls  of  a goofc  pic. 

Lamb  or  Veal  Pie, 

CUT  your  lamb  or  veal  into  little  pieces,  and 
fcafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg, 
beat  fine.  Make  a good  puff  pafte  cruft,  lay  it  into 
your  difh,  then  lay  in  your  meat,  and  ftrew  on  it 
fome  ftoned  raifins  and  currants  clean  waftied,  and 
fome  fugar.  Th^n  lay  on  it  fome  forcemeat  balls 
made  fweet,  and,  in  the  fummer,  fome  artichoke 
bottoms  boiled ; and,  in  the  winter,  fcalded  grapes. 
Boil  Spanifli  potatoes  cut  in  pieces,  candied  citron, 
candied  orange,  lemon-peel,  and  three  or  four  blades 
pf  mace.  Pqt  butter  on  the  top,  clofe  up  your  pie, 
^nd  bake  it.  Againft  its  return  from  the  oven,  have 
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ready  a caudle  made  thus.  Take  a pint  of  white  ; 

wine,  and  mix  in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Stir  it 
well  together  over  the  fire,  one  way,  al!  ih.c  time,  till 
it  be  thick.  Then  take  it  off,  flir  in  fugar  enough  to 
fweeten  it,  and  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Put 
it  hot  into  your  pic,  and  dole  it  up  again.  Send 
your  pie  up  to  table  as  hot  as  poflible. 

Savo7'y  Veal  Pic, 

CUT  a breaft  of  veal  into  pieces,  feafon  it  with 
pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  it  all  into  your  emit.  Boil  ' 
lix  or  eight  hard  eggs,  but  take  only  the  yolks ; put 
them  in^o  the  pie  here  and  there,  then  fill  your 
difh  almofl;  full  of  water,  put  on  the  lid,  and  bake 
it  well. 

Beef  Steak  Pie. 

i 

BEAT  fome  rump-fleaks  with  a rolling-pin,  and  h 
feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait  to  your  palate. 
Make  a good  crull,  lay  in  your  fteaks,  and  then  pour 
in  as  much  water  as  will  half  fill  the  dilli.  Put  on 
the  cruft,  and  bake  it  w'ell. 

Ox-Check  Pie. 

HAVING  baked  your  ox-cheek,  but  take  care 
not  to  do  it  too  much,  let  it  lie  in  the  oven  all  night, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  further  ufe  the  next  day. 
Make  a fine  puft'  pafte  cruft,  and  let  your  fide  and 
top-cruft  be  thick.  Your  difli  muft  be  deep,  in 
order  to  hold  a good  deal  of  gravy.  Cover  the  infide 
of  it  with  cruft,  then  cut  all  the  flefh,  kernels,  and  fat 
off  the  head,  with  the  palate  cut  in  pieces.  Cut 
all  the  meat  into  little  pieces,  as  if  it  were  for  a hafli, 
and  lay  it  in  the  dilh.  Take  an  ounce  of  truffles 
and  morels,  and  throw  them  over  the  meat,  the  yolks 
of  fix  eggs  boiled  hard,  a gill  of  pickled  muftirooms, 
if  frefh  ones  be  not  to  be  had  ; put  in  plenty  of 
forcemeat  balls,  a few  artichoke  bottoms,  or  afparagus 
top.s, ’if  they  be  in  feafon.  Seafon  your  pie  with 
. pepper 
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pepper  and  fait,  and  fill  it  with  the  gravy  it  was 
baked  in.  If  tlie  head  be  rightly  feafoned  before 
it  went  to  the  oven,  it  will  want  very  little  more 
when  it  comes  out.  Then  put  on  the  lid  and  bake 
it,  and  your  pie  will  be  enough  as  foon  as  the  cruft 
be  properly  baked. 

' Calf ’s~  Foot  Pie. 

HAVING  put  your  calf’s  feet  into  a faucepan, 
with  three  quarts  of  water,  and  three  or  four  blades 
of  mace,  let  them  boil  foftly  till  there  be  about  a 
pint  and  a half  only.  Then  take  out  your  feet, 
ftrain  the  liquor,  and  make  a good  cruft.  Cover 
your  didi,  then  pick  oft'  the  flcfii  from  the  bones, 
and  lay  half  in  tlie  difh.  Strew  over  it  half  a pound 
of  currants,  clean  wafhed  and  picked,  and  half  a 
pound^of  raifins  ftoned.  Then  lay  on  the  reft  of 
the  meat,  Ikim  the  liquor,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Then  pour 
all  into  the  di'h,  put  on  your  lid,  and  bake  it  an 
hour  and  a half. 

Mutton  Pie. 

TAKE  off  the  fl^in  and  infide  fat  of  a loin  of 
mutton,  and  cut  it  in  ftcaks ; then  feafon  it  well 
with  pepper  and  fait  to  your  palate.  Lay  it  into 
your  cruft,  fill  it,  and  pour  in  as  much  water  as  will 
almoft  fill  your  difli.  Then  put  on  the  cruft,  and 
bake  it  well. 

VejiiJon  Pajly. 

H AVI  N G boned  a breaft  or  fhoulder  of  venifon, 
feafon  it  well  vv'ith  pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Lay  it 
in  a deep  diOi,  with  the  bell  part  of  a neck  of  mut- 
' ton,  cut  in  flices,  and  laid  ovlr  the  venifon.'  Pour 
in  a large  glafs  of  red  wine,  put  a coarle  pafte  over 
it,  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  an  oven.  Then  lay 
the  venifon  into  a difh,  and  pour  the  gravy  and  a 
pound  of  butter  over  it.  Make  a good  puff  pafte. 
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and  lay  it  near  half  an  inch  thick  r6und  the  edge! 

the  difli.  Then  roll  out  the  lid,  which  mull  be: 
fomething  thicker  than  the  pafte  on  the  edge  of 
the  dilh,  and  lav  it  on.  Then  roll  out'  another  lid 
pretty  thin,  and  cut  it  in  flowers,  leaves,  or  what- 
ever form  you  pleafe,  and  lay  it  on  the  lid.  If  your 
pie  fhould  not  be  immediately  wanted,  it  will  keep 
in  the  pot  it  w’as  baked  in  eight  or  ten  days;  but 
in  that  cafe  keep  the  cruft  on,  to  prevent  the  air 
getting  into  it. 

Savory  Veal  Pie. 

SEASON  a loin  of  veal,  cut  into  fteaks,  with 
fait,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  beaten  mace.  Lay  the 
meat  in  your  dihi,  with  fweet-breads  feafoned,  and 
the  yolks  of  fix  hard  eggs,  a pint  of  oyfters,  and 
half  a pint  of  good  gravy.  Lay  a good  puff  pafte 
round  your  di(h,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  it 
with  a lid  of  the  fame  thicknefs.  Bake  it  an  hour* 
and  a quarter  in  a quick  oven,  and^  w'hen  you  take 
it  out  of  the  oven,  cut  off  the  lid  ; then  cut  the 
lid  in  eight  or  ten  pieces,  and  ftick  it  round  the 
infide  of  the  rim.  Cover  the  meat  with  flices  of 
lemon. 

Ham  Pie. 

CUT  cold  boiled  ham  into  dices  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  put  a good  thick  cruft  over  the  difii. 
Then  put  in  a layer  of  ham,  and  fliake  a little 
pepper  over  it.  Then  take  a large  young  fowd  clean 
picked,  gutted,  walked,  and  finged.  Put  a little 
pepper  and  fait  in  the  belly,  and  rub  a very  little 
fait  on  the  outfide.  Lay  the  fowl  on  the  ham,  boil 
fome  eggs  hard,  put  in  the  yolks,  and  cover  all  with 
the  ham.  Then  iBake  fome  pepper  on  the  ham,  and 
put  on  the  top-cruft.  Bake  it  well,  and  have  ready, 
againft  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  fome  very  rich 
beef  gravy,  enough  to  fill  the  pie  ; then  lay  on  the 
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cruft  again,  and  fend  it  to  table.  Some  truffles  and 
morels  boiled,  or  fome  frelh  mufti  rooms,  or  dried 
ones,  put  into  the  pie,  is  a great  addition. 

Calf  's-Hcad  Pie, 

H AVING  cleanfed  and  boiled  the  head  tender, 
carefully  take  off  the  flefh  as  whole  as  you  can.  Then 
take  out  the  eyes,  and  ftice  the  tongue.  Make  a 
good  puff  pafte  cruft,  cover  the  diih,  and  lay  on 
your  meat.  Throw  the  tongue  over  it,  and  lay  the 
eyes,  cut  in  two,  at  each  corner.  Seafon  it  with  a 
very  little  pepper  and  fait,  pour  in  lialf  a pint  of  the 
liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  lay  on  it  a thin  top-cruft,  and 
bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  In  the  mean  time, 
boil  the  bones  of  the  head  in  two  quarts  of  liquor, 
with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  half  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  a large  onion,  and  a 
bundle  of  fweet  herbs.  Let  it  boil  till  it  be  reduced 
to  about  a pint ; then  ftrain  it  off',  and  add  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  catchup,  three  of  red  wine,  a fmall  piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  half  an  ounce  of  truffles 
and  morels,  Seafon  it  to  your  palate,  and  boil  it. 
Boil  half  the  brains  with  fome  fage,  beat  them,  and 
twelve  leaves  of  fage  chopped  fine.  Then  ftir  all 
together,  and  give  it  a boil.  'Lake  the  other  part  of 
the  brains,  and  beat  them,  with  fome  of  the  fage 
chopped  fine,  a little  lemon-peel  finely  minced,  and 
half  a fmall  nutmeg  grated.  Beat  it  up  with  an  egg, 
and  fry  it  in  little  cakes  of  a fine  light  brown.  Boil 
fix  eggs  hard,  of  which  take  only  the  yolks ; and 
when  your  pie  comes  out  of  the  oven,  take  off  the 
lid,  lay  the  eggs  and  cakes  over  it,  and  pour  in  all 
the  fauce.  Send  it  hot  to  table  without  the  lid. 

Gooje  Pie. 

TAKE  half  a peck  of  flour,  and  make  the  walls 
of  a goofe  pie,  as.  directed  in  the  fecond  article  of 
this  chapter  refpefting  tlie  different  kinds  of  paftes. 

Having 
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Having  raifcd  your  cruft  juft  big  cnougli  to  hold  a 
large  goof'e,  take  a pickled  dried  tongue  boiled 
tender  enough  to  peel,  and  cut  off  the  root.  Then 
bone  a goofe  and  a large  fowl ; take  half  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace  beat  fine,  a large  tea-fpoonful 
of  beaten  pepper,  and  three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  fait. 
Mix  all  together,  and  fcafon  your  fowl  and  goofe. 
with  it.  Then  lay  the  fowl  in  the  goofe,  the  tongue 
in  the  fowl,  and  the  goofe  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
whole.  Put -half  a pound  of  butter  on  the  top,  and 
put  on  the  lid.  This  pie  may  be  eaten  either  hot 
or  cold,  and  makes  a pretty  little  fide-difh  for  fupper, 
by  cutting  a flicc  of  it  crofs-ways. 

Yurkjhirc  Goofe  Pie.' 

SPLIT  a large  fat  goofe  dowti  the  back,  and 
take  out  all  the  bones.  Treat  a turkey  and  two 
ducks  the  fame  way,  and  feafon  them  well  with  fait 
and  pepper,  and  alfo  fix  woodcocks.  Lay  the 
goofe  down  on  a clean  difli,  with  thcfldn-fide  dowm, 
and  lay  the  turkey  into  the  goofe  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Have  ready  a large  hare,  well  cleaned  and  cut 
in  pieces,  and  ftewed  in  the  oven,  with  a pound  of 
butter,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  beat  fine, 
the  fame  of  white  pepper,  and  fait  to  your  taftc. 

, Stew  it  fill  the  meat  leaves  the  bones,  and  fkim  the 
butter  off  the  gravy.  Pick  the  meat  clean  off,  and 
heat  it  very  fine  in  a marble  moitar  with  the  buiter 
you  took  off,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  turkey.  Take 
twenty-four  pounds  of  the  fineft  flour,  fix  pounds  of 
butter,  and  .half  a pound  of  frefh  rendered  j'uet. 
Ivlake  the  p;^c  pretty  thick,  and  raife  the  pie  in  an 
oval  form.  Koll  out  a lump  of  paftc,  and  cut  it 
into  vine  leaves,  or  wliatform  you  pleafe  ; then  rub 
the  pie  wit'i  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  put  your  orna- 
ments on  the  walls.  Then  turn  the  hare,  turkey, 
and  goofe,  upfidc  down,  and  lay  them  in  your  pie, 
with  the  ducks  at  each  cud,  and  the  woodcocks  at 
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tlic  fidcs.  Then  make  your  lid  pretty  thick,  and 
put  it  on.  You  may  ornament  the  li.!  in  what  man- 
ner you  plcale,  but  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  make  the  walls  of  your  pie  an  inch  and  a hali 
higher  than  the  lid.  Then  mb  it  all  over  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  bind  it  round  with  three-fold 
paper,  and  lay  the  fame  over  the  top.  Bake  it  four 
hourSj  and  when  it  comes  out,  melt  two  pounds  of 
butter  in  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  hare,  and 
pour  it  hot  into  the  pie  through  a tun-difh.  Clofe 
it  well  up,  and  do  not  cut  it  in  lefs  than  eight  or  tep 
days.  If  your  pie  is  to  be  lent  to  any  diftance,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  air  getting 
to  it,  to  ftop  up  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  lid 
with  cold  butter. 

I 

York/hire  Giblet  Pie. 

PUT  a tea-cup  full  of  groats  into  the  blood  of 
the  goofe  while  it  be  warm,  in  order  to  fwell  them. 
Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  and  pour  on  it  a 
gill  of  boiling  milk.  Shred  half  a pound  ofbeef  fuht 
very  fine,  chop  four  or  five  leaves  of  fage  and  tw'o 
leeks  very  fmall,  put  three  yolks  of  eggs,  and  feafon 
it  to  your  tafte  with  pepper,  fair,  and  nutmeg.  Mix 
them  all  up  together,  and  have  ready  your  giblets 
well  feafoned  with  pepper  and  fait.  Lay  them  round 
a deep  difh,  and  put  a pound  of  fat  beef  over  the 
pudding  in  the  middle  of  the  difli.  Pour  in  half  a 
pint  of  gravy,  lay  on  a good  parte,  and  bake  it  in  an 
oven  moderately  heated. 

Common  Giblet  Pie. 

% I 

CLEAN  two  pair  of  giblets  well,  and  put  all 
but  the  livers  into  a faucepan,  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  twenty  corns  of  whole  pepper,  three  blades 
of  mace,  a bundle  of  fweet  herbs,  and  a large  onion. 
Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  thgm  rtew  very  flowlv 
till  they  be  quite  tender.  Have  a good  crull  ready, 
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cover  your  dilh,  lay,  at  the  bottom  a fine  rump  fieak 
feafoncd  with  pepper  and  fait,  put  in  your  giblets 
with  the  livers,  and  drain  the  liquor  they  were 
flewed  in.  Then  i'eafon  it  with  fait,  and  pour  it  into 
your  pie.  Put  on  your  lid,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and 
a half. 

Duck  Pie. 

TAKE  two  ducks,  fcald  them,  and  make  them 
very  clean ; cut  oflF  the  feel,  the  pinions,  the  neck, 
and  head;  take  out  the  gizzards,  livers,  and  hearts, 
and  pick  all  clean,  and  fcald  them.  Pick  out  tire 
fat  of  the  infide,  lay  a good  puff  pafte  crutt  all  over 
the  difli,  feafon  the  ducks  both  infide  and  out  w’ith 
pepper  and ‘fait,  and  lay  them  in  your  difli,  with  the 
giblets  at  each  end  properly  feafoned.  Put  in  as 
much  water  as  will  nearly  fill  the  pie,  and  lay  on  the 
cruft. 

' Pigeon  Pie. 

LET  your  pigeons  be  very  nicely  picked  and 
cleaned,  and  I’eafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait. 
Put  a large  piece  of  frefli  butter,  with  pepper  and 
fait,  into  their  bellies.  Then  cover  your  difli  with 
a puff  pafte  cruft,  and  lay  in  your  pigeons,  and  put 
between  them  the  necks,  gizzards,  livers,  pinions, 
and  hearts,  with  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg,  and  a beef- 
fteak  in  the  middle.  Put  as  much  water  as  will 
nearly  fill  the  difh,  and  lay  on  the  top  cruft,  and 
bake  it  well. 

Savory  Chicken  Pie. 

TAKE  fmall  chickens,  and  feafon  them  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  ‘ 
each  of  them,  and  lay  them  in  the  difli  with  their 
breafts  upwards.  Lay  a thin  dice  of  bacon  over 
them,  which  will  give  them  an  agreeable  flavour. 
Then  put  in  a pint  of  ftrong  gravy,  and  make  a good 
pufF  pafte.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  in  a iiiodc- 
rately-heated  oven. 
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Savory  Patties. 

TAK  E a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  and  a 
pound  of  the  iidide  of  a cold  loin  of  veal,  or  the 
lame  quantity  of  cold  fowl  that  has  been  either 
boiled  or  road.ed,  and  chop  them  as  fmall  as  poHible, 
with  fix  or  eight  fprigs  of  parfley.  Seafon  thcni 
with  pepper  and  fait,  and  half  a nutmeg  finely 
grated.  Put  them  into  a tolfing-pan  with  half  a 
pint  of  veal  gravy.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a lit- 
tle flour  and  butter,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  cream. 
Then  fliake  them  over  the  fire  two  minutes,  and 
fill  your  patties.  Your  patties  mufl;  be  made  in  this 
manner.  Raife  them  of  an  oval  form,  and  bake 
them  as  for  cuftards.  Cut  fome  long  narrow  bits  of 
pafle,  and  bake  them  on  a dufling-box,  but  not  to 
go  round,  they  being  for  handles.  Fill  your  patties 
when  quite  hot  with  the  meat,  and  fet  on  your 
handles  acrofs  the  patties,  when  they  will  look  like 
bafleets,  if  you  have  nicely  pinched  the  walls  of  the 
patties  when  you  raifed  them.  Five  of  them  will  be 
a dilh. 

Chejhirc  Pork  Pie. 

SKIN  a loin  of  pork,  and  cut  it  into  fleaks. 
Seafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg,  and  make 
a good  crull.  Put  into  your  difli  a layer  of  pork, 
then  a layer  of  pippins  pared  and  cored,  and  fugar 
fuflicient  to  fwceten  it.  Then  place  another  layer 
of  pork,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Then 
lay  fome  butter  on  the  top,  and  clofe  your  pie. 
You  mufl  put  in  a pint  of  white  wine,  if  your  pie  be 
large.  ^ 

French  Pie. 

PUT  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  to  twx> 
pounds  of  flour,  and  make  it  into  pafle,  and  raife 
the  walls  of  the  pie.  Then  roll  out  fome  pifte  thin 
as  for  a lid,  and  cut  it  into  vine  leaves,  or  tlic 
figures  of  any  moulds  you  have.  Beat  tl.e  yolks  of 
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two  eggs,  and  rub  the  outfide  of  the  walls  of  the  pie 
with  it,  and  lay  the  vine  leav'es  or  other  figures  . 
round  the  walls,  and  rub  them  over  with  the  eggs. 
Fill  the  pie  with  the  bones  of  the  meat,  to  keep  the 
fleam  in,  that  the  cruft  may  be  well  foaked;  for  it 
muft  have  no  lid  on  when  it  goes  to  table.  Then 
take  a calf's  head,  wafli  and  clean  it  well,  and  boil 
it  half  an  hour.  When  it  be  cold,  cut  it  in  thin 
fliccs,  and  put  it  in  a tofling-pan,  with  three  pints  of 
veal  gravy,  and  three  fweet-breads  cut  thin.  Let  it 
ftew  an  hour,  with  half  an  ounce  of  morels,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  truffles.  Then  have  ready  two 
calves  feet  boiled  and  boned ; cut  them  into  frnall 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  your  tofiing-pan,  with  a 
Ipoonful  of  Icmon-pickle,  one  of  browning,  fomc 
chyan  pepper,  and  a little  fait.  When  the  meat  be 
tender,  thicken  the  gravy  a little  with  butter  and 
flour.  Then  ftrain  it,  and  put  in  a few  pickled 
mufhrooms,  but  frefti  ones  are  preferable,  if  they  be 
to  be  had.  Put  the  meat  into  the  pie,  out  of  which 
you  took  the  bones,  and  lay  the  niceft  part  at  the 
top.  Have  ready  a quarter  of  a hundred  of  afpara* 

. gus  heads,  and  ftrew  them  over  the  top  of  the  pic, 
having  firft  poured  in  all  the  gravy. 

Devonjhire  Squab  Pie. 

COVER  your  diffl  with  a good  cruft,  and  put 
at  the  bottom  ol  it  a layer  of  lliccd  pippins,  and 
then  a layer  of  mutton  fteaks  cut  from  the  loin,  well 
feafoned  with  pepper  and  fait.  Then  put  another 
layer  of  pippins,  peel  fome  onions  and  flice  them 
thin,  and  put  a layer  of  them  over  the  apples.  Then 
put  ajayer  of  mutton,  and  then  pippins  and  onions. 
Four  in  a.  pint  of  water,  dole  up  your  pic,  and 
bake  it. 

, Apple  Pie. 

H AVIXG  put  a good  puff  pafte  cruft  round  the 
;.cdgc  of  your  difh,  pare  and  quarter  your  apples, 
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and  take  out  the  cores.  Then  lay  a thick  row  of 
apples,  and  throw  in  half  the  fiigar  you  intend  to 
put  into  your  pie.  Mince  a little  lemon-peel  fine,* 
fpread  it  over  the  fugar  and  apples,  and  fqueeze  a 
little  lemon  over  them.  Then  fcatter  a few  cloves 
over  it,  and  lay  on  the  reft  of  your  apples  and  fugar. 
Sweeten  to  your  palate,  and  fqueeze  a little  more 
lemon.  Boil  the  peeling  of  the  apples  and  cores  in 
fome  fair  water,  with  a blade  of  mace,  till  ir.  lias  a 
pleafing  tafte.  Strain  it,  and  boil  the  fyrup  with  a 
little  fugar,  till  there  be  but  a fmall  quantity  left. 
Then  pour  it  into  your  pie,  put  on  your  upper 
cruft,  and  bake  it.  If  you  choofe  it,  you  may  put 
in  a little  quince  or  marmalade.  In  die  fame  man- 
ner you  may  make  a 'pear pie',  but  in  that  you  muft 
omit  the  quince.  You  may  butter  them  when  they 
come  out  of  the  oven,  or  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  half  a pint  of  cream,  with  a little  nut- 
meg, fweetened  with  fugar.  Put  it  over  a flow  fire, 
and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  begins  to  boil ; then  take 
off  the  lid,  and  pour  in  the  cream.  Cut  the  cruft 
in  little  three-corner  pieces,  and  ftick  them  about 
the  pie. 

Jpple  ’Tart. 

HAVING  fcalded  eight  or  ten  lai'ge  codlings, 
let  them  ftand  till  they  be  cold,  JMid  then  fkin  them. 
Take  the  pulp,  and  beat  it  as  fine  as  poflible  with  a 
fpoon.  Then  mix  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  four.  Beat  all  together  very  fine,  put  in 
grated  nutmeg,  and  Iwecten  it  to  your  tafte.  Melt 
Ibme  good  frefh  butter,  and  beat  it  till  it  be  of  the 
confiftence  of  fine  thick  cream.  Then  make  a puff 
pafte,  and  cover  a tin  patty-pan  with  it ; pour  in  the 
ingredients,  but  do  not  cover  it  with  the  pafte.  Hav- 
ing baked  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  flip  it  out  of  the 
patty-pan  on  a difh,  and  ftrew  ovey:  it  fome  fugar 
finely  beaten  and  lifted. 
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Codling  Pie. 

PUT  fome  fmall  codlings  into  a clean  pan  with 
fpring  water,  lay  vine  leaves  on  them,  and'  cover 
them  with  a cloth  wrapped  round  the  cover  of  the 
pan  to  keep  in  the  fleam.  As  foon  as  they  grow 
i’oft,  peel  them.,  and  put  them  in  the  fame  water  with 
the  vine  leaves.  Hang  them  a great  height  over  the 
fire  to  green,  and  when  you  fee  them  of  a fine  colour, 
take  them  out  of  the  water,  and  put  them  into  a 
deep  difh,  with  as  much  powder  or  loaf  fugar  as  will  , 

fweeten  them.  Make  the  lid  of  rich  puff  pafie,  and 
bake  it.  When  it  comes  from  the  oven,  take  off 
the  lid,  and  cut  it  in  little  pieces  like  fippets,  and 
flick  them  round  the  infide  of  the  pie  with  the  points 
upwards.  1‘hen  make  a good  cuflard  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  and  pour  it  over  your  pie.  Boil  a pint 
of  cream  with  a flick  of  cinnamon,  and  fugar  enough 
to  make  it  a little  fweet.  As  foon  as  it  be  cold, 
put  in  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  fet  it  on 
the  fire,  and  keep  flirring  it  till  it  grow  thick ; but 
take  care  not  to  let  it  boil,  as  that  will  curdle  it. 
Having  poured  this  in  your  pic,  pare  a little  lemon 
thin,  cut  the  peel  like  flraws,  and  lay  it  on  the  top 
over  your  codlings.  . 

Poiatoe  Pie. 

TAKE  three  pounds  of  potatoes,  boil  and  peel 
them.  Make  a good  crufl,  and  lay  it  in  your  difh! 

Put  half  a pound  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
then  lay  in  your  potatpes.  Throw  over  them  three 
tea-fpoonfuls  of  fait,  and  a fmall  nutmeg  grated  all 
over;'  boil  fix  eggs  hard,  chop  them  fine,  and  Icat- 
ter  them  over  it,  as  alfo  a tea-fpoonful  of  pepper, 
and  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Cover 
your  pie,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  crufl  ‘ 
be  enough.  * ' 

Ariichoke  Pie. 

HAVING  boiled  twelve  artichokes,  take  off  the 
leaves  and  chokes,  and  take  the  bottoms  clear  from 
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the  ftalks.  Make  a good  pufF  pafte  cruft,  and  lay  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  good  frcfti  butter  all  over  the 
bottom  of  your  pie.  Then  lay  a row  of  artichokes, 
ftrew  a little  pepper,  fait,  and  beaten  mace  over  them, 
then  another  row,  and  ftrew  the  reft  of  your  fpice 
over  them.  Put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  more  of 
butter  in  little  bits,  rake  half  an  ounce  of  truffles 
and  morels,  and  boil  them  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water.  Pour  the  w'ater  into  the  pic,  cut  the  truffles 
and  morels  very  fmall,  and  throw  them  all  over  the 
pie.  Then  have  ready  twelve  eggs  boiled  hard,  of 
which  take  only  the  hard  yolks,  and  lay  them  all 
over  the  pie.  Pour  in  a gill  of  white  w'ine,  cover 
your  pie,  and  bake  it.  When  the  cruft  be  done,  the 
pie  will  be  enough.  Four  large  blades  of  mace,  and 
twelve  pepper  corns,  with  a tea-fpoonful  of  fait,  will 
be  fufficieiU. 

Onion  Pic. 

PEAL  fome  onions,  and  w'affl  and  pare  fome 
potatoes,  and  cut  them  into  llices.  Alfo  pare  fome 
apples,  and  ftice  them.  Make  a good  cruft,  cover 
your  difti,  and  lay  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  all 
over.  Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  beaten 
fine,  a nutmeg  grated,  a tea-fpoonful  of  beaten  pep- 
per, and  three  tca-fpoonfuis  of  fait.  Mix  all  to- 
gether, and  ftrew  fome  over  the  butter.  Lay  a layer 
of potatoes,  a layer  of  onions,  a layer  of  apples,  then 
a layer  of  eggs,  and  fo  till  you  have  filled  your  pie, 
ftrewing  a little  of  the  feafoning  between  each  layer, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  bits,  with  fix 
fpoonfuls  of  water.  Clofe  your  pie,  and  bake  it  an 
hour  and  a half.  A pound  of  potatoes,  a pound  of 
onions,  a pound  of  apples,  and  twelve  eggs,  will  be 
fufficieiU., 

Cherry  Pie. 

HAVING  made  a good  cruft,  lay  a little  of  it 
round  the  fidcs  of  your  difh,  and  throw  fugar  at  the 
liottom.  Then  lay  in  your  fruit,  and  fome  fugar  at 
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the  top.  A few  red  currants  put  along  with  the 
cherries  make  an  agreeable  addition.  Then  put  on 
your  lid,  and  bake  it  in  a flack  oven.  A plum  pie 
or  goofeberry  pie  xmy  be  made  in  the  fame  manner. 
If  you  would  have  the  fruit  look  red,  let  your  pie 
ftand  a good  while  in  the  oven  after  your  bread  be 
drawn.  A cuftard  eats  very  well  with  a goofeberry 

Mince  Pie. 

TAKE  a neat’s  tongue,  and  boil  it  two  hours; 
then  fkin  it,  and  chop  it  as  fmall  as  poffible.  Chop 
very  fmall  three  pounds  of  beef  fuet,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  good  baking  apples,  four  pounds  of  currants 
clean  wafhed,  picked  and  well  dried  before  the  fire, 
a pound  of  jar  raifins  floned  and  chopped  fmall,  and 
a pound  of  powder  fugar.  Mix  them  all  together 
with  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  quantity  of 
grated  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  the 
fame  quantity  of  cinnamon,  and  a pint  of  French 
brandy.  Make  a rich  puff  pafle,  and  as  you  fill  up 
the  pic,  pul  in  a little  candied  citron  and  orange  cut 
in  little  pieces.  Put  dole  down  in  a pot  what  mince- 
meat you  have  to  fpare,  and  cover  it  up  ; but  never 
put  any  citron  or  orange  to  it  till  you  ufe  it. 

Or  you  may  make  your  pie  in  this  manner,  which 
is  by  fome  confidered  as  the  heft  way.  Shred  three 
pounds  of  fuet  very  fine,  and  chopped  as  fmall  as  pof- 
lible.  Take  two  pounds  of  raifins  floned,  and  chop- 
ped as  fine  as  pofitble;  rtvo  pounds  of  currants  nicely 
picked,  walked,  rubbed,  and  dried  at  the  fire;  half 
a hundred  of  fine  pippins,  pared,  cored,  and  chop- 
ped fmall;  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar  pounded  fine  ; 
a quarter  of  an  nounce  of  mace,  the  fame  quantity  of 
cloves,  and  two  large  nutmegs,  all  beat  fine.  Put 
all  together  into  a great  pan,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
gether with  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  lack.  Put  it  clofc  down  into  a flone  pan,  and 
it  will  keep  good  for  months.  When  you  make 
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your  pies,  take  a little  clifh,  fometliing  bigger  than 
a foup'plate,  and  lay  a very  thin  cruft  all  over  it ; , 
then  lay  a thin  layer  of  meat,  and  then  a thin  layer  of 
citron,  cut  very  thin ; then  a layer  of  mince-meat, 
and  a layer  of  orange-peel  cut  thin.  Put  over  that  a 
little  mince-meat,  and  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a 
fine  Seville  orange  or  lemon.  Then  lay  on  your  cruft, 
and  bake  it  nicely.  Thefe  pies  eat  very  well  when 
cold  ; and  if  you  make  them  in  little  patties,  mix  your 
meat  and  fweetmeats  accordingly.  If  you  choofe  to 
have  meat  in  your  pies,  you  may  take  two  pounds  of 
the  infide  of  a fiirloin  of  beef  boiled,  chopped  as  fine 
as  polhble,  and  mixed  with  the  reft  ; or  you  may 
parboil  a neat’s  tongue,  and  treat  it  as  above  direfted. 

Lent  Mince  Pie. 

BOIL  fix  eggs  hard,  and  chop  them  fine ; take 
twelve  pippins  pared  and  chopped  fmall ; a pound  of 
raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned  and  chopped  fine;  a pound 
of  currants,  walked,  picked,  and  rubbed  clean  ; a 
large  Ipoonful  of  fugar  beat  fine,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace  and  cloves  beat  fine,  an  ounce  of  citron, 
an  ounce  of  candied  orange,  both  beat  fine,  and  a 
little  nutmeg  beat  fine.  Mix  all  together  in  a gill  of 
brandy  and  a gill  of  fack.  Make  your  cruft  good,  and 
bake  it  in  a llack  oven.  Squeeze  'in  the  juice  of  a 
Seville  orange  at  the  time  you  are  making  yotir  pie. 

Yorkjhire  Chri^nas  Pie. 

HAVING  made  a good  ftanding  cruft,  with  the 
wall  and  bottom  very  thick,  take  and  bone  a turkey, 
a goole,  a fowl,  a partridge,  and  a pigeon.  Seafon 
them  well,  and  take  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame 
quantity  qf  nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  all  beat  fine  to- 
gether. Then  add  two  large  fpoonfuls  of  fait,  mix 
all  well  together.  Open  the  fowls  all  down  the  back, 
^nd  bone  firlt  the  pigeon,  then  the  partridge,  and 
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cover  them.  Then  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
the  fowl,  goofe,  and  turkey,  which  rnufl  be  large. 
Seafon  them  all  wellf  and  then  lay  them  in  the  crult, 
fo  that  it  may  look  only  like  a whole  turkey.  Then 
have  a hare  ready  cafed,  and  wiped  with  a clean 
cloth.  Disjoint  the  hare  into  pieces,  fealbn  it,  and 
lay  it  as  clofe  as  you  can,  on  one  fide ; and  on  the 
other  fide  put  woodcocks,  moor-game,  and  whatever 
fort  of  wild  fowl  you  can  get.  Seafon  them  well, 
and  lay  them  clofe.  Put  at  lead  four  pounds  of  but- 
ter into  the  pie,  and  then  lay  on  your  lid,  which  mud 
be  very  thick,  and  let  it  be  well  baked.  It  mud 
have  a very  hot  oven,  and  will  take  four  hours  baking 
at  lead.  This  crud  will  take  a budiei  of  flour. 

Shropjhire  Pie. 

CUT  two  rabbits  into  pieces,  with  two  pounds 
of  fat  pork  cut  fmall,  and  feafon  both  with  pepper 
and  fait  to  your  tade.  Then  make  a good  pud  pade 
crud,  cover  your  dilh  with  it,  and  lay  in  your  rab- 
bits. Mix  the  pork  with  them  ; but  take  the  livers 
of  the  rabbits,  parboil  them,  and  beat  them  in  a mor- 
tar, with  the  fame  quantity  of  fat  bacon,  a little  fweet 
herbs,  and  fome  oyders.  Seafon  with  pepper,  fait, 

‘ and  nutmeg,  mix  it  up  w'ith  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
make  it  into  little  balls.  Scatter  them  about  your 
pie,  with  fome  artichoke  bottoms  cut  in  dices,  and 
Ibme  cocks-combs,  if  you  have  them.  Grate  a fmall 
nutmeg  over  the  meat,  then  pour  in  half  a pint  of 
red  w'ine,  and  half  a pint  of  water.  Clofe  your  pie, 
and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half  in  a quick  but  not 
too  fierce  oven. 

Fine  Patties. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  either  turkey,  houfe* 
Iamb,  or  chicken,  and  dice  it  with  an  equal  quan-!; 
tity  of  the  fat  of  lamb,  loin  of  veal,  or  the  infide 
of  a firloin  of  be?f,  and  a little  parfley,  thyme,  and 
lemon-peel  flired.  Put  ad  into  a marble  mortar, 
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pound  it  very  fine,  and  feafon  it  with' fait"  and  white’ 
pepper.  Mak«  a fine  puff*  pafte,  roll  it  out  into 
thin  fquare  Iheets,  and  put  the  forcemeat  in  the 
middle.  Cover  the  pie,  clofe  it  all  round,  and  cut 
the  padc  even.  Jull  before  you  put  them  into  the 
oven  wafli  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
bake  them  twenty  minutes  in  a quick  oven.  Have 
ready  a httle  white  gravy,  feafoned  with  pepper,  fair, 
and  a Hide  ihalot,  thickened  up  with  a little  cream 
or  butter.  When  the  patties  come  out  of  the  oven, 
make  a hole  in  the  top,  and  pour  in  fome  gravy ; 
but  take  care  not  to  put  in  too  much,  left  it  ftiould 
run  out  at  the  Tides,  which  will  fpoil  the  appearance 
of  them. 


Olive  Pie. 


TAKE  the  thin  collops  of  the  beft  end  of  a leg 
of  veal,  in  quantity  proportionate  to  the  fize  of  your 
intended  pie.  Hack  them  with  the  back  of  a knife, 
and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  and  mace. 
Wafh  over  your  collops  with  a bunch  of  feathers 
dipped  in  eggs,  and  have  in  readinefs  a handful  of 
Tweet  herbs  Ihred  fmall,  fuch  as  thyme,  parfley,  and 
Ipinach.  Take  the  yolks  of  eight  hard  eggs  minced, 
and  a few  oyfters  parboiled  and  chopped,  and  fome 
beef  fuet  flired  very  fine.  Mix  thefe  together,  and 
ftrewthem  over  your  collops.  Then  fprinkle  a little 
orange  flower  water  over  them,  and  roll  the  collops 
up  very  clofe.  Then  put  your  cruft  on  the  difh, 
lay  your  collops  in  it,  put  butter  on  the  top,  and 
clofe  your  pie.  When  it  come  out  of  the  oven,  have 
ready  fome  hot  gravy,  with  an  anchovy  diflblved  in 
it,  and  pour  it  into  the  pie. 


Egg  Pie. 


TAKE  a pound  of  marrow, or  beef  fuet,  tw'elve 
eggs  boiled  hard,  and  chop  them  very  fine.  Seafon 
them  with  a little  beaten  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  ; 
tike  a pound  of  currants  clean  wafhed  and  picked, 
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two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a little  fack  and 
rofe  water.  Mix  all  together,  and  fill  the  pie  with  it. 
When  it  be  baked,  ftir  in  half  a pound  of  frefli 
butter,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon. 

Sweet  Egg  Pie. 

COVER  your  difh  with  a good  cruft,  and  then 
take  twelve  eggs  boiled  hard,  cut  them  into  flices, 
and  lay  them  in  your  pie.  Throw  half  a pound  of 
currants,  clean  wafhed  and  picked,  all  over  your 
eggs.  Then  beat  up  four  eggs  well,  mixed  with 
half  a pint  of  white  wine,  grate  in  a fmall  nutmeg, 
and  make  it  pretty  fweet  with  fugar.  Remember  to 
lay  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  between  the  eggs, 
then  pour  in  your  wine  and  eggs,  and  cover  your 
pie.  Bake  it  till  the  cruft  be  done,  which  will  be  in 
about  half  an  hour. 

.Orange  or  Lemon  Taris, 

RUB  fix  large  lemons  well  with  fait,  and  put  them 
into  water,  with  a handful  of  fait  in  it,  for  two 
days.  Then  change  them  every  day  into  frefh  wa- 
ter, without  fait,  for  a fortnight.  Then  boil  them 
for  two  or  three  hours  till  they  be  tender ; cut  them 
into  half-quarters,  and  then  cut  them  three-corner 
ways,  as  thin  as  pofiible.  Take  fix  pippins  pared, 
cored,  and  quartered,  and  a pint  of  water.  Let 
them  boil  till  the  pippins  brea,k,  put  the  liquor  to 
your  orange  or  lemon,  half  the  pulp  of  the  pippins 
well  broken,  and  a pound  of  fugar.  Boil  thefe 
together  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a 
gallipot,  and  fqueeze  into  it  an  orange.  If  it  be 
a lemon  tart,  fqueeze  a lemon.  Two  fpoonfuls 
are  enough  for  a tart.  Put  very  fine  pulf  pafte, 
and  very  thiti,  into  your  pattipans,  which  niuft  be 
fmall  and  fhallow.  Juft  before  you  put  your  tarts 
into  the  oven,  with  a feather  or  brufti  rub  them 
cner  with  melted  butter,  and  then  fift  double-re* 
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fined  fugar  over  them,  which  will  form  a pretty 
icing. 

Tart  dc  Moi. 

LAY  round  your  dilh  a puff  pafte,  and  then  a 
layer  of  bifeuit ; then  a layer  of  butter  and  marrow, 
another  of  all  forts  of  fweetmeats,  or  as  many  as  you 
have,  and  thus  proceed  till  your  difli  be  full.  Then 
boil  a quart  of  cream,  and  thicken  it  with  four  eggs, 
and  put  in  afpoonful  of  orange  flower  water.  Sweeten 
it  with  fugar  to  your  palate,  and  pour  it  over  the 
whole.  Half  an  hour  will  bake  it, 

Skirret  Pie. 

BOIL  your  ficirrets  tender,  peel  and  flice  them, 
and  fill  your  pie  with  them.  To  half  a pint  of  cream 
take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  beat  it  fine.  Put  to  it 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  a little  beaten  mace,  and  a 
little  fait.  Beat  all  well  together,  with  a quarter  oi 
a pound  of  frelh  butter  melted,  and  pour  in  as  much 
as  your  difh  will  hold.  Put  on  the  top-cruft,  and 
bake  it  half  an  hour.  If  you  cannot  get  cream,  you 
may  put  in  fome  milk;  and  you  may  add  yolks  of 
eggs  boiled  hard.  About  two  pounds  of  the  root 
will  be  fufEcient. 

Ed  Pic. 

HAVING  fkinned  and  walked  your  eels  very 
clean,  cut  them  in  pieces  an  inch  and  a half  long. 
Seafon  them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  dried 
fage  rubbed  fmall,  and  raife  your  pies  about  the 
fize  of  the  infidc  of  a plate.  Fill  them  with  eels, 
and  lay  a lid  over  them.  Bake  them  well  in  a quick 
oven. 

Carp  Pie. 

SCALE,  gut,  and  wafli  a large  carp  clean.  Take 
an  cel,  and  boil  it  till  it  be  almoft  tender;  pick  oft 
all  the  meat,  and  mince  it  fine,  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  crumbs  of  bread,  a few  fwcet  herbs,  a lemon- 
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peel  cut  fine,  a little  pepper,  fait,  and  grated.  nuN 
meg;  an  anchovy,  half  a pint  of  oyllcrs  parboiled 
and  chopped  fine,  and  the  yolks  of  three  hard  eggs 
cut  fmall.  Roll  it  up  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  fill  the  belly  of  the  carp.'  Make  a good 
, cruft,  cover  the  di(h,  and  lay  in  your  carp.  Save 
the  liquor  you  boiled  your  eels  in,  and  put  into  it 
the  eel  bones,  and  boil  them  with  a little  mace, 
whole  .pepper,  an  onion,  fomc  fweet  herbs,  and  an 
anchovy.  Boil  it  till  it  be  reduced  to  about  half  a 
pint,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  to  it  about  a quarter  of 
a pint  cf  white  wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  . about uhe 
fize  of  a hen's  egg  mixed  in  a very  little  flour.  Boil 
it  up,  and  pour  it  into  your  pie.  Put  on  the  lid, 
and -bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  If  there  be 
any -forcemeat  left  after  filling  the  belly  of  your  carp; 
make  balls  of  it,  and  put  it  into  the  pie.  If  you 
have  not  liquor  enough,  boil  a few  fmall  eels  for 
that  purpofe.  ’ 

SaU-JiJh  Pie. 

LAY  a fide  of  falt-fifh  in  water  all  night,  and 
next  morning  put  it  over  the  fire  in  a pan  of  water 
till  it  be  tender.  Drain  it,  andjay  it  on  the  dreffer; 
take  off  all  the  fl<in,  and  pick  the  meat  clean  from 
the  bones,  and  mince  it  fmall.  Take  the  crumb  of 
two  French  rolls  cut  in  flices,  and  boil  it  up  with  a 
.quart  of  new  milk.  Break  your  bread  very  fine  with 
a fpoon,  put  it  to  your  minced  falt-fifh,  with  a pound 
of  melted  butter,  two  fpoonfuls  of  minced  parfley, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  a little  beaten  pepper,  and 
three  tea-fpoonfuls  of  muftard.  Mix  all  well  together, 
make  a good  cruft,  lay  it  all  over  your  diftt,  and 
cover  it  up.  Bake  it  an  hour. 

Soal  Pie. 

COVER  your  difh  with  a good  cruft,  boil  two 
pounds  of  eels  till  they  tc  tencer,  and  pick  all  the 
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flcfii  clean  from  the  bones.  Throw  the  bones  into 
r.lie  liquor  you  boil  the  eels  in,  with  a little  mace  and 
lalt,  lill  it  be  very  good,  and  reduced  to  a quarter 
of  a pint,  and  then  llrain  it.  In, the. mean  time,  cut 
the  ilelh  of  your  eel  fine,  with  a little  , lemon-peel 
Hired  line,  a little  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  a few 
crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  parfley,  and  an  anchovy. 
Melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  mix  \vith 
it,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  dilh.  Cut  the  flefh  off  a 
pair  of  large  foals,  or  three  pair  of  very  fmall  ones, 
clean  from  the  bones  and  fins.  Lay  it  on  the  force- 
meat, and  pour  in  the  broth, of  the  eels  you ’boiled. 
Put  on  the  lid  of  the  pic,  and  bake  it.  You  fiiculd 
boil  the  bones  of  the  foals  with  the  eel  bones,  to 
make  it  good  ; but  if  you  boil  the  fo.al  .bones  with 
one  or  two  little  eels,  without  the  forcemeat,  your 
pie  will  be  very  good.  You  may  treat  a turbot  in 
like  manner. 

Flounder  Pic. 

II  AVI  MG  gutted  your  flounders,  wafh  them 
dean,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth.  }ufl  boil  them,  cut 
ofi'  the  meat  clean  from  the  bones,  lay  a good  cruft 
over  the  difli,  and  lay  a little  frefh  butter  at  the 
•bottom,  and  on  that  the  filh.  Seafon  with  pepper 
and  fait  to  your  mind.  Boil  the  bones  in  the  water 
the  fifh  was  boiled  in,  with  a little  bit  of  horfe-r«adi(h, 
a little  parfley,  a very  little  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  a 
cruft  of  bread.  Boil  it  till  there  be  juft  enough 
liquor  for  the  pie,  then  ftrain  it,  and  put  it  into  your 
pie.  Put  on  the  top-cruft,  and  bake  it. 

Herring  Pic. 

HAVING  fcalcd,  gutted,  and  wafhed  your 
herrings  clean,  cut  off  their  heads,  fins,  and  tails. 
Make  a good  cruft,  cover  your  difh,  and  feafon 
your  herrings  with  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  fait. 
Put  a little  butter  in  the  bottom  of  your  difh,  and 
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then  a row  of  herrings.  Parc  fome  apples,  and  cilt 
them  into  thin  flices  over  the  difh.  Then  peel  fome 
onions,  and  cut  them  in  the  fame  manner.  Lay  a 
little  butter  on  the  top,  put  in  a little  water,  lay  on 
the  lid,  and  bake  it  well. 

Salmon  Pie, 

HAVING  made  a good  cruft,  cleanfe  a piece 
of  falmon  well,  feafon  it  with  fait,  mace,  and  nut- 
meg, lay  a piece  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  difli, 
and  lay  your  falmon  in.  Melt  butter  according 
to  your  pie.  Take  a lobfter,  boil  it,  pick  out  all 
the  flefh,  chop  it  fmall,  briiife  the  body,  and  mix 
it  well  with  the  butter,  which  muft  be  very  good. 
Pour  it  over  your  falmon,  put  on  the  lid,  and  bake 
it  well. 

Lobjler  Pie. 

BOIL  two  or  three  lobfters,  take  the  meat  oiif 
of  their  tails  whole,  and  cut  them  in  four  pieces 
long  ways.  Take  out  all  the  fpawn,  and  the  meat 
of  the  claws ; beat  it  well  in  a mortar,  and  feafort 
it  with  pepper,  fait,  tw’o  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and 
a little  anchovy  liquor.  Melt  half  a pound  of  frefti 
butter,  and  ftir  all  together,  with  the  crumbs  of  an 
halfpenny  roll  rubbed  through  "a  fine  cullender,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Put  a fine  puff'  pafte  over 
your  difh,  lay  in  your  tails,  and  the  reft  of  the  meat 
over  them.  Put  on  your  cover,  and  bake  it  in  a 
flow  oven. 

Mnjfel  Pie. 

HAVING  laid  a good  cruft  all  over  your  dilh, 
wafh  your  mulfels  clean  in  feveral  waters;  then  put 
then?  into  a deep  ftew-pan,  cover  them,  and  let 
them  ftew  till  they  open.  Then  pick  them  out, 
and  fee  there  be  no  crabs  under  the  tongue.  Put 
them  into  a faucepan,  with  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace,  (ftrain  liquor  juft  enough  to  cover  them) 
6 a good 
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a good  piece  of  butter,  and  a fev^’  crumbs  of  bread. 
Stew  them  a few  minutes,  fill  your  pie,  put  on  the 
lid,  and  bake  it  half  ah  hour.  Always  let  your  fiHi 
be  cold,  before  you  put  on  the  lid,  or  it  will  fpoil 
the  cruil.  You  may  make  oyfter  pie  after  the  fame 
manner. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

PANCAKES  AND  FR'ITTERS. 

. Cream  Pancakes, 

MI  X the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  half  a pint  of 
cream,  two  ounces  of  fugar,  and  a little  beaten 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Rub  your  pan  with 
lard,  and  fry  them  as  thin  as  polTible.  Grate  fugar 
over  them. 

Milk  Pancakes.  • 

PUT  fix  or  eight  eggs,  leaving  out  half  the 
whites,  into  a quart  of  milk,  and  mix  them  well 
till  your  batter  be  of  a fine  thicknefs.  Obferve  to 
mix  your  flour  firft  with  a little  milk,  then  add  the 
reft  by  degrees.  Put  in  two  fpoonfuls  of  beaten 
sintier,  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  a little  fait.  Stir  all 
together,  and  make  your  flew-pan  very  clean.  Put 
in  a piece  of  butter  of  the  fize  of  a walnut,  and 
then  put  in  a ladlcful  of  batter,  which  will  make  a 
pancake,  moving  the  pan  round,  fo  that  the  batter 
may  be  every  where  even  alike  in  the  pan;  and 
when  you  think  that  fide  be  enough,  tofs  it,  or  turn 
it  cleverly  without  breaking  it.  When  it  be  done, 
lay  it  in  a difti  before  the  fire,  ancl  proceed  to  do  the 
reft  in  like  manner.  Strew  a little  fugar  over  them 
when  you  fend  them  to  table,  and  take  care  tliat  they 
be  dry.  / 

O Rice 


Rice  Pancakes. 

TAKE  three  fpoonfuls  of  flour  of  rice,  and  a 
quart  of  cream.  Set  it  on  a flow  fire,  and  keep 
llirring  it  till  it  be  as  thick  as  pap.  Pour  into  it 
half  a pound  of  butter,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Then 
pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  when  it  be  cold, 
flir  in  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  fait, 
fome  fugar,  and  nine  eggs  well  beaten.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  fry  them  nicely.  When  cream 
is  not  to  be  had,  you  mull  ufe  new  milk,  and  a 
fpoonful  more  of  the  flour  of  rice. 

Common  Fritters. 

GET  the  largeft  baking  apples  you  can,  pare 
them,  and  take  out  the  core  with  an  apple-fcraper. 
Cut  them  in  round  dices,  and  dip  them  in  battef' 
made  thus.  Take  half  a pint  of  ale  and  two  eggs, 
and  beat  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  rather 
thicker  than  a common  pudding,  with  nutmeg  and 
fugar  to  your  tafte.  Let  it  Hand  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes to  rife.  Having  dipped  your  apple  into  this 
batter,  fry  them  crifp,  and  ferve  them  up  with 
fugar  grated  over  them,  and  wine  fauce  in  a boat. 

Fine  Fritters. 

TAKE  fome  of  the  fineft  flour,  and  dry  it  well 
before  the  fire.  Mix  it  with  a quart  of  new  milk, 
but  take  care  not  to  make  it  too  thick.  Put  to  it  fix 
or  eight  eggs,  a little  nutmeg,  mace,  and  fait,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  fack  or  ale,  or  a glafs  of  brandy. 
Beat  them  well  together,  then  make  them  pretty 
thick  with  pippins,  and  fry  them  dry. 

White  Fritters. 

WASH  fome  rice  in  five  or  fix  different  waters, 
and  dry  it  well  before  the  fire.  Then  beat  it  very 
fine  in  a mortar,  and  fift  it  through  a lawn  fieve. 
You  muft  have  at  leafl  an  ounce  of  it.  Then  put  it 
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into  a faucepan,  juft  wet  it  with  milk,  and  when 
it  be  well  incorporated  with  it,  add  to  it  another 
pint  o(  milk.  Set  the  whole  over  a ftove,  or  a very 
ilow  fire,  and  take  care  to  keep  it  always  moving. 
Put  in  a little  ginger,  and  fomc  candied  lemon-peel 
grated.  Keep  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be  almoft  come 
to  the  thicknefs  of  a fine  pafte.  Hour  a peal,  pour  it 
on  it,  and  fpread  it  abroad  with  a rolling-pin.  When 
it  be  quite  cold,  cut  it  into  little  morfels,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  (lick  one  to  the  other,  f'lour 
vour  hands,  roll  up  your  fritters  handfomely,  and 
fry  them.  When  you  ferve  them  up,  fugar  them, 
and  pour  over  them  a little  orange  flower  water. 
Thefe  fritters  make  a very  pretty  (ide-difh,  and  are 
a very  handfome  garnifh  for  a fine  difh  at  an  elegant 
table. 

• A Otiire  of  Pabzr. 

TAKE  three  fpoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  a pint  of 
cream,  fix  eggs,  three  fpoonfuls  of  fack,  one  of 
orange  flower  water,  a little  fugar,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  half  a pound  of  melted  butter  almoft 
cold.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  butter  the  pan  for 
the  firft  pancake.  Let  them  run  as  thin  as  poffible, 
and  when  they  be  juft  coloured,  they  will  be 
enough.  In  this  manner  all  the  fine  pancakes  fhould 
he  fried. 

Almond  Froze. 

STEEP  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched 
in  a pint  of  cream,  ten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  four 
whites.  Then  take  out  the  almonds,  and  pound 
them  fine  in  a mortar;  mix  them  again  in  the  cream 
and  eggs,  and  put  in  fome  fugar  and  grated  white 
bread.  Stir  them  all  together,  put  fom?  frcfli  butter 
into  the  pan,  and  as  foon  as  it  be  hot,  pour  in  the 
batter,  ftirring  it  in  the  pan  till  it  be  of  a good  thick;? 
Tiefs.  When  it  be  enough,  tuin  it  into  a difli,  and 
throw  fugar  over  it. 
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Fritters  Royal. 

PUT  a quart  of  new  milk  into  a faiicepan,  and 
when  it  begins, to  boil,  pour  in  a pint  of  fack.  1 hen 
take  it  off,  let  it  (land  five  or  fix  minutes,  fkim  off 
the  curd,  and  put  it  into  a bafon.  Beat  it  up  well 
with  fix  eggs,  and  fcafon  it  with  nutmeg.  Then 
beat  it  with  a whifk,  add  flour  fufficient  to  give  it  the 
ufual  thicknefs  of  batter,  put  in  fome  fugar,  and  fry 
ihem  quick. 

IIop.y  Fritters. 

PUT  fome  butter  into  a ftew-pan,  and  let  it  heat. 
Take  half  a pint  of  good  ale,  and  flir  into  it  by 
degrees  a little  flour.  Put  in  a few  currants,  or 
chopped  apples,  beat  them  up  quick,  and  drop  a 
large  fpoonful  at  a time  all  over  the  pan.  Take  care 
that  they  do  not  flick  together,  turn  them  wdth  an 
egg-flice,  and  when  they  be  of  a fine  brown,  lay  them 
on  a difli,  and  throw  fome  fugar  over  them.  You 
may  cut  an  orange  into  quarters  for  garnifn. 

Apple  Fritters. 

HAVING  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  four  well  together,  ftrain  them  into  a pan. 
Then  take  a quart  of  cream,  and  make  it  as  hot  as 
you  can  bear  your  finger  in.  Then  put  to  it  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  fack,  three  quarters  of  a pirit’of  ale, 
and  make  a poff'et  of  it.  When  it  be  cool,  put  to  it 
your  eggs,  beating  it  well  together.  Then  put  in 
fait, . ginger,  nutmeg,  and  flour,  to  your  liking. 
Having  made  your  batter  pretty  thick,  put  in  pip- 
pins diced  or  pared,  and  fry  them  quick  in  a good 
deal  of  batter. 

Curd  Fritters.  . 

TAKE  a handful  of  curds  and  a handful  of  flour, 
and  ten  eggs  well  beaten  and  ftrained;  fome  fugar, 
doves,  mace,  and  nutmeg  beaten,  and  a little  faf- 
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fron.  Stir  all  well  together,  and  fry  them  quick, 
and  of  a fine  light  brown. 

SkvTct  FrUtn's. 

TO  a pint  of  pulp  of  fkirrets  add  a fpoonful  of 
flour,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  fiigar  and  fpice.  Make 
them  into  a thick  baiter,  and  fry  them  quick. 

Syringed  Fritters. 

TO  a pint  of  water  add  a piece  of  butter  of  the 
fize  of  an  egg,  with  fome  lemon-peel,  green  if  you 
can  get  it,  rafped  preferved  lemon-peel,  and  criljped 
orange  flowers.  Put  all  together  in  a ftew-pan  over 
the  Tire,  and,  when  boiling,  throw  in  fome  fine 
flour.  Keep  it  ftirring,  put  more  flour  in  by 
degrees,  till  your  batter  be  thick  enough,  and  then 
take  it  off  the  fire.  Take  an  ounce  of  fweet  al- 
monds, four  bitter  ones,  and  pound  them  in  a mor- 
tar. Stir  in  two  Naples  bifeuits  crumbled,  and  tw’o 
eggs  beaten.  Stir  all  together,  and  put  in  more 
eggs  till  your  batter  be  thin  enough  to  be  fyringed. 
Fill  your  fyringe,  your  batter  being  hot,  then 
fyringe  your  fritters  in  it,  to  make  it  of  a true- 
lover’s-knot,  and  being  well  coloured,  ferve  them 
up  for  a fide-difli.  At  another  time,  you  may  rub 
a fheet  of  paper  with  butter,  over  which  you  may 
fyringe  your  fritters,  and  make  them  of  what  fhape 
you  pleafe.  Your  butter  being  hot,  turn  the  paper 
upfide  down  over  it,  and  your  fritters  w'ill  eafily 
drop  off.  When  fried,  drew  them  with  fugar,  and 
glaze  them. 

Vine-leaf  Fritters. 

HAVING  procured  fome  of  the  fmalleft  tine- 
leaves  you  can  get,  and  having  cut  off'  the  great 
Italics,  put*  them  into  a difh  with  fome  French 
brandy,  green  lemon  rafped,  and  fome  fugar.  Take 
a good  handful  of  fine  flour,  mixed  with  white  wine 
or  ale.  Let  your  batter  be  hot,  and  with  a fjpoon 
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drop  it  in,  and  take  great  care  that  they  do  not  (lick 
to  each  other.  On  each  fritter  lay  a leaf,  then  fry 
them  quick,  and  frew  fugar  over  them.  Glaze 
them  with  a red-hot  fhovel.  With  all  fritters,  made 
with  milk  and  eggs,  you  fhould  have  beaten  cinna- 
mon and  fugar  in  a faucer,  and  either  fqueeze  an 
orange  over  if,  or  pour  a g^afs  of  white  wine,  and  fo 
throw  fugar  all  over  the  dilh.  They  fliould  be  fried 
in  a good  deal  of  fat,  of  which  beef  dripping  or  hog'i; 
lard  is  the  beft. 

Clary  Fritters. 

CUT  off  the  (talks  of  your  clary  leaves,  and  dip 
them  one  by  one  in  a batter  made  with  milk  apd 
flour.  Your  batter  being  hot,  fry  them  quick. 
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PART  II. 

PICKLING,  COLLARING,  and  POTTING. 


CHAP.  I. 

PICKLING. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervatmis. 

IT  is  an  efTemial  point  with  the  houfe-keeper,  to 
take  care  never  to  be  without  pickles  of  her  own 
preparing,  that  (he  may  not  be  obliged  to  purchafe 
them  at  fhops,  where  they  are  often  badly  prepared, 
and  made  to  pleafe  the  eye  by  the  ufe  of  pernicious 
ingredients.  It  is  too  common  a pra6tice,  to  make 
ufe  of  brafs  utenfils,  in  order  to  give  the  pickles  a 
fine  green;  but  the  fame  purpofe  might  be  effefled 
by  heating  the  liquor,  and  keeping  it  in  a proper 
degree  of  warmth  on  the  hearth  or  the  chimney  cor- 
ner. By  this  method  you  would  avoid  the^pcrnicious 
confequence  of  the  ufe  of  brafs  utenfils,  or  of  verdi- 
greafe  of  any  kind,  which  are  in  their  nature  a very 
powerful  poifon.  Stone  jars  are  undoubtedly  the 
beft  for  keeping  all  forts  of  pickles ; for,  though 
they  be  expenfive  on  the  firff  purchafe,  yet  they  will, 
in  the  end,  be  found  much  cheaper  than  earthen 
vclfcls,  through  which,  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence, fait  and  vinegar  will  penetrate,  efpecially  when 
put  in  hot.  When  you  take  any  pickle  out  of  your 
jars,  be  furc  never  to  do  it  with  your  fingers,  as  that 
will  fpoil  your  pickle;  but  always  make  ufe  of  a 
fpoon  for  that  purpofe.  As  vinegar  is  the  grand 
menfiruLim  of  all  pickles,  we  lhall  proceed  to  give 
direHions  for  making  it. 
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Common  Vinegar. 

PUT  as  uiany  pounds  of  coaiTe  Lifbon  fugar  as 
ymi  take  gallons  of  water;  boil  it,  and  keep  Ikiin- 
ining  it  as  long  as  any  feum  will  rife.  Then  put  it 
into  tubs,  and  when  it  be  as  cold  as  beer  to  work, 
toait  a large  piece  of  bread,  and  rub  it  over  with  yell. 
Let  it  work  twenty- four  hours;  then  liave  ready  a 
vclfcl,  iron-hooped  and  well  painted,  fixed  in  a 
place  where  the  fun  has  full  power,  and  hx  it  fo  as^ 
not  to  have  any  occalion  to  move  it.  When  you 
draw  it  off,  fill  your  vcflels,  and  lay  a tile  on  the 
bung-hole  to  keep  the  dull  out.  Make  it  in  March, 
and  it  will  be  fit  to  ufe  in  June  or  |uly.  Then  draw 
it  off  into  little  flone  bottles,  let  it  hand  till  you 
want  to  ufe  it,  and  it  will  never  be  foul  any  more; 
but  fliould  you  find  it  not  four  enough,  let  it  ftand  a 
month  longer  before  you  draw  it  off. 

O . ^ 

V 

Eldcr-Ficwer  Vinegar. 

PUT  tw’o  gallons  of  ffrong  ale  allegar  to  a peek 
of  the  peeps  of  elder  flowers,  and  fb  in  proportion 
for  any  greater  quantity  you  choofc  to  make.  Set  it 
in  the  fun  in  aftonejarfor  a fortnight,  and  then  filter 
It  througlt,  a flannel  bag.  When  you  draw  it  off', 
put  it  into  fmall  bottles,  in  which  it  w'ill  preferve  Its 
flavour  better  than  in  large  ones.  When  you  mix 
the  flowfers  and  the  allegar  together,  be  careful  you 
do  not  drop  any  of  the  fialks  among  the  peeps. 

' i 

Qoofeherry  Vinegar. 

CRUSH  with  your  hands  in  a tub  the  ripefl 
goofeberries  you  can  get,  and  to  every  peck  of 
•goofeberries  put  two  gallons  of  water.  Mix  them 
Nvell  together,  and  let  them  work  for  three  wrecks. 
Stir  them  up  three  or  four  times  a day,  then  ffrain 
the  liquor  through  a hair  fieve,  and  put  to  every 
gallon  a pound  of  brown  fugar,  a pound  of  trea.cle, 
a fpoonful  of  frefli  barm,  and  let  it  work  three  or  four 
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days  in  the  fame  tub  well  waflied'.  Run  it  into  iron- 
hooped  barrels,  let  it  Hand  twelve  months,  and  then 
draw  it  into  bottles  for  ufe.  This  is  far  fuperior  to 
wine-wine  vinegar. 

Tarragon  Vinegar. 

STRIP  off  the  leaves  of  tarragon  juH  as  it  is 
going  into  bloom,  and  to  every  pound  of  leaves  pm 
a gallon  of  llrong  white -wine  vinegar  in  a Hone  jug,  , 
to  ferment  for  a fortnight.  Then  run  it  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  to  every  four  gallons  of  vinegar  put 
half  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  cyder.  Mix 
it  well,  put  it  into  large  bottles,  and  let  it  Hand  a 
month  to  fine.  I’hcn  rack  it  off  into  pint  bottles, 
and  ufe  it  as  vou  want  it. 

Sugar  Vinegar, 

T O fix  gallons  of  water  put  nine  pounds  of  brown 
fugar,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  quantity. 
Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  put  it  lukewarm 
into  a tub.  Put  to  it  a pint  of  new  barm,  and  let  it 
work  four  or  five  days.  Stir  it  up  three  or  four  times 
a day,  then  turn  it  into  a clean  iron-hooped  barrel, 
and  fet  it  in  the  fun.  If  you  make  it  in  February, 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  AuguH.  It  may  be  ufed  for 
moH  forts  of  pickles,  except  muflircoms  and  walnuts,  , 
This  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  we  have  mentioned 
under  the  title  of  Common  Vinegar. 

Walnut  Catchup. 

HAVING  put  what  quantity  of  walnuts  you 
pleafe  into  jars,  cover  them  with  cold  Hrong  ale 
alletjar,  and  tic  them  clofefor  twelve  months.  Then 
take  out  the  walnuts  from  the  allcgar,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  the  liquor  put  two  heads  of  gai  lick,  half  a 
pound  of  anchovies,  a quart  of  red  wine,  and  of 
mace,  cloves,  long,  black,  and  Jamaica  pepper, 'and 
ginger,  an  ounce  each.  Boil  them  all  together  till 
the  liquor  be  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  and  the 
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next  day  bottle  it  for  ufe.  It  -will  be  good  in  fifli 
fauce,  or  ftewed  beef;  and  one  good  quality  of  it  is, 
that  the  longer  it  be  kept,  the  better  it  will  be ; for 
it  has  been  proved,  by  experience,  that  fome  of  it, 
after  having  been  kept  five  years,  was  better  than 
w’hen  firil  made.  Another  method  of  making  wal- 
Tuit  catchup  is  thus:  Take  green  walnuts  before  the 
fhell  be  formed,  and  grind  them  in  a crab-mill,  or 
pound  them  in  a marble  mortar.  Squeeze  out  the 
juice  through  a coarfc  cloth,  and  put  to  every  gallon 
of  juice  a pound  of  anchovies,  the  fame  quantity  of 
bay  fait,  four  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper,  two  of  long, 
and  two  of  black  pepper  ; of  mace,  cloves,  and 
ginger,  each  an  ounce,  and  a ftick  of  horfe-radifli. 
Boil  all  together  till  reduced  to  half  the  quantity, 
and  put  it  into  a pot.  When  it  be  cold,  bottle  it, 
and  in  three  months  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Mujhroom  Catchup. 

CRUSH  with  your  hands  the  full-grown  flaps  of 
mulhrooms,  and  into  every  peck  of  them  throw  a 
handful  of  fait.  Let  them  Hand  all  night,  and  the 
next  day  put  them  into  fiew-pans.  Set  them  in  a 
quick  oven  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  flrain  them 
through  a hair  fieve.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor,  put 
of  cloves,  Jamaica,  black  pepper,  and  ginger,  one 
ounce  each,  and  half  a pound  of  common  fait.  Set 
it  on  a flow  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  half  the  liquor  be 
wafted  away.  Then  put  it  in  a clean  pot,  and  bottle 
it  for  ufe  as  foon  as  it  be  quite  cold. 

Mu/hr 00m  Powda\ 

HAVING  procured  the  largeft  and  thickeft  but- 
tons you  can  get,  peel  them,  and  cut  off  the  root  end, 
but  do  not  wafh  them.  Spread  them  feparately  on 
pewter  difhes,  and  fet  them  in  a flow  oven  to  dry. 
Let  the  liquor  dry  up  into  the  muftirooms,  as  that 
will  make  the  powder  much  ftronger,  and  let  them 
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continue  in  the  oven  till  you  find  they  will  powder. 
Then  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  fift  them 
through  a fine  fieve,  with  a little  chyan  pepper,  and 
pounded  mace.  Keep  it  in  a dry  clofet,  well 
bottled. 

Lemon  Pickle. 

GRATE  off  very  thin  the  out-rinds  of  two  dozen 
of  lemons,  and  cut  the  lemons  into  four  quarters, 
but  leave  the  bottoms  whole.  Rub  on  them  equally 
half  a pound  of  bay  fait,  and  fpread  them  on  a large 
pewter  difh.  Put  them  into  a cool  oven,  or  let  them 
dry  gradually  by  the  fire,  till  all  the  juice  be  dried 
into  the  peels.  Then  put  them  into  a well-glazed 
pitcher,  with  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves  beat  fine,  an  ounce  of  nutmegs  cut  into  thin 
dices,  four  ounces  of  peeled  garlic,  and  half  a pint 
of  muftard-feed  a little  bruifed,  and  lied  in  a muffin 
rag..  Pour  over  them  two  quarts  of  boiling  white- 
wine  vinegar,  and  clofe  the  pitcher  well  up.  Let  it 
ftand  by  the  fire  five  or  fix  days,  fhake  it  up  well 
every  day,  then  tie  it  up,  and  let  it  ftand  three 
months,  by  which  time  it  will  lofe  its  bitter  tafte. 

^ * m • • 

When  you  bottle  it,  put  the  pickle  and  lemon  in  a 
hair  fieve,  prefs  them  well  to  get  out  the  liquor,  and 
let  it  ftand  another  day.  Then  pour  off  the  fine,  and 
bottle  it ; let  the  other  ftand  three^or  four  days,  and 
it  will  fine  itfelf.  Then  pour  off  the  fine,  and  bottle 
it;  and  let  it  ftand  again  to  fine,  and  thus  proceed 
till  the  whole  be  bottled.  It  may  be  ufed  in  any 
white  fauce,  without  fear  of  hurting  the  colour,  and 
is  very  good  for  fifti-fauce  and  made  difties.  A tea- 
fpoonful  will  be  fufficient  for  white  fauce,  and  double 
the  quantity  for  brow'n  fauce  for  a fowl.  It  is  a 
moft  ufeful  pickle,  and  gives  a fine  flavour  to  what- 
ever it  be  ufed  in  ; but  remember  always  to  put 
it  in  before  you  thicken  the  fauce,  or  put  in  any 
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cream,  left  the  fliarpnefs  fliould  make  it  curdle, 
which  will  fpoil  your  lauce.  ' 

Cucumbers. 

YOUR  cucumbers  muft  be  as  free  from  fpots  as 
poftible,  and  the  fmallcft  you  can  get.  Put  them 
into  ftrong  fait  and  water  for  nine  or  ten  days,  or  till 
they  be  quite  yellow,  and  ftir  them  twice  a day  at 
lead,  or  they  will  grow  foft.  When  they  be  perfc6l- 
ly  yellow,  pour  the  water  from  them,  and  cover 
them  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves.  Set  your  water 
over  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  pour  it  upon  them, 
and  fet  them  upon  the  hearth  to  keep  warm.  When 
the  water  be  nearly  cold,  make  it  boiling  hot  again, 
and  pour  it  upon  them.  Proceed  in  this  manner  till 
you  perceive  they  be  of  a fine  green,  which  they  will 
be  in  four  or  five  times.  Be  careful  to  keep  them 
well  covered  with  vine  leaves,  with  a cloth,  and  dilh 
over  the  top  to  keep  in  the  fleam,  which  will  help 
to  green  them  the  fooner.  When  they  be  greened, 
put  them  in  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  and  then  make  the 
following  pickle  for  them  : To  every  two  quarts  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  put  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  ten 
or  twelve  cloves,  an  ounce  of  ginger  cut  into  flices, 
the  fame  of  black  pepper,  and  a handful  of  fait. 
Boil  them  all  together  for  five  minutes,  pour  it  hot 
upon  your  pickles,  and  tie  them  down  w'ith  a bladder 
for  life.  You  may  pickle  them  with  ale  allegar,  of 
diftillcd  vinegar  ; and  you  may  add  three  or  fouif 
cloves  of  garlic  or  fhalois. 

Cucumbers  in  Slices, 

SLICE  fome  large  cucumbers  before  they  be  too 
ripe,  of  the  thicknelsof  a crown-piece,  and  put  them 
into  a pewter  dilh.  To  every  dozen  of  cucumbers, 
fiice  two  large  onions  thin,  and  fo  on  till  you  have 
filled  your  dilh,  or  have  got  the  quantity  you  intend 
to  pickle;  but  remember  to  put  a handful  of  fait 
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bet^vcc^  every  row.  Then  cover  them  with  another 
pewter  difli,  and  let  them  hand  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  put  them  into  a cullender,  and  let  them  dry 
well;  put  them  into  a jar,  cover  them  over  with 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  let  them  hand  four  hours. 
Pour  the  vinegar  from  them  into  a faucepan,  and 
boil  it  with  a little  I'alt.  Put  to  the  cucumbers  a little 
mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a large  race  of  ginger 
iliced,  and  then  pour  on  them  the  boiling  vinegar. 
Cover  them  clofe,  and  when  they  be  cold,  tie  them 
down,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  ufe  in  a lew 
days. 

Walnuts  pickled  black. 

YOUR  walnuts  mufl  be  taken  from  the  tree  be-  ‘ 
fore  the  fhell'  be  hard,  which  mav  be  known  bv 
running  a pin  into  them,  and  always  gather  them 
when  the  lun  be  hoc  upon  them.  Put  them  into 
ftrong  fait  and  water  for  nine  days,  and  llir  them 
twice  a day,  obferving  to  change  the  fait  and  water 
every  three  days.  Then  put  them  into  a hair  fieve, 
and  let  them  Hand  in  the  air  till  they  turn  black. 
Put  them  into  flrong  Hone  jars,  and  pour  boiling 
allegar  over  them.  Cover  them  up,  and  let  them 
Hand  till  they  be  cold.  Then  give  the  allegar  three 
more  boilings,  pour  it  each  time  on  the  walnuts,,  and 
let  it  Hand  till  it  be  cold  between  every  boiling. 
Then  tie  them  down  with  paper  and  a bladder  over 
them,  and  let  them  Hand  two  months.  Having 
Hood  that  time,  take  them  out  of  the  allegar,  and 
make  for  them  the  following  pickle  : To  every  two 
quarts  of  allegar,  put  half  an  ounce  of  mace,  and 
the  fame  of  cloves ; of  black  pepper,  Jamaica  pep- 
per, ginger,  and  long  pepper,  an  ounce  each,  and 
two  ounces  of  common  fait.  Boil  it  ten  minutes, 
pour  it  hot  on  your  walnuts,  and  tie  them  down, 
covered  with  paper  and  a bladder. 
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Walmds  pickled  white, 

H AVI NG'^rocured  a fufficient  quantity  of  wal- 
nuts, of  the  largefl  fize,  and  taken  the  above  pre- 
cautions that  their  (hells  be  not  hard,  pare  them  very 
thin  till  the  white  appear,  and  throw  them  into  fpring- 
water  and  a handful  of  fait  as  you  do  them.  Let 
them  (land  in  that  water  for  fix  hours,  and  put  a thin 
board  upon  them  to  keep  them  under  the  water. 
Then  fet  on  a ftew-pan,  with  fome  clean  fpring-water 
on  a charcoal  fire.  Take  your  nuts  out  of  the  water, 
put  them  into  the  (lew-pan,  and  let  them  firnmer  four 
or  five  minutes,  but  not  boil.  Then  have  ready  a 
pan  of  fpring-water,  with  a handful  of  white  fait  in 
it,  (lir  it  till  the  fait  be  melted,  then  take  your  nuts 
out  of  the  (lew-pan  with  a wooden  ladle  or  fpoon, 
and  put  them  into  the  cold  water  and  (alt.  Let  them 
(land  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with  the  board  lying  on 
them  to  keep  them  dowm  as  before  ; for  if  they  be 
not  kept  under  the  liquor  they  will  turn  black.  Then 
lav  them  on  a cloth,  and  cover  them  with  another 
to  dry;  carefully  rub  them  with  a foft  cloth,  and  put 
them  into  your  jar,  with  (bme  blades  of  mace  and 
nutmeg  (liced  thin.  Mix  your  fpice  between  your 
nut.s,  and  pour  diflilled  vinegar  over  them.  When 
your  jar  be  full  of  nuts,  pour  mutton  fat  over  them, 
and  tie  them  clofe  down  with  a bladder  and  leather, 
to  keep  out  the  air. 

Walnuts  pickled  of  an  Olive  Colour. 

HAVING  gathered  your  walnuts  with  the  fame 
precautions  as  above  dire6led,  put  them  into  ftrong 
ale  allegar,  and  tie  them  down  under  a,  bladder  and 
paper  to  keep  out  the  air.  Let  them  (land  twelve 
months,  then  take  them  out  of  the  allegar,  and 
make  for  them  a pickle  of  llrong  allegar.  To  every 
quart,  put  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  the 
fame  of  long  pepper,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
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tbc  fame  of  cloves,  a head  of  garlic,  and  a little 
lalt.  Boil  them  all  together  five  or  fix  minutes, 
and  then  pour  it  upon  your  walnuts.  As  it  gets 
cold,  boil  it  again  three  times,  and  pour  it  on  your 
walnuts.  Then  tic  them  down  with  a bladder  and 
paper  over  it ; and,  if  your  allegar  be  good,  they 
will  keep  feveral  years,  without  either  turning 
colour,  or  growing  foft.  You  may  make  very  good 
catchup  of  the  allegar  that  comes  from  the  walnuts, 
by  adding  a pound  of  anchovies,  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
the  fame  of  long  and  of  black  pepper,  a head  of 
garlic,  and  half  a pound  of  common  fait,  to  every 
gallon  of  allegar.  Boil  it  till  it  be  half  reduced,  and 
fkim  it  well.  Then  bottle  it  for  ufe,  and  it  will  keep 
a great  while. 

Walnuts  pickled  green. 

FOR  this  purpofe,  you*  muft  make  choice  of  the 
large  double  or  French  v/alniits,  gathered  before 
the  fhells  be  hard.  Wrap  them  fingly  in  vine  leaves, 
put  a few  vine  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  your  jar, 
and  nearly  fill  it  with  your  walnuts.  Take  care 
that  they  do  not  touch  one  another,  and  put  a good 
many  leaves  over  them.  Then  fill^your  jar  with 
good  allegar,  cover  them  clofe  that  the  air  cannot 
get  in,  and  let  them  (land  for  three  weeks.  Then 
pour  the  allegar  from  them,  put  frefh  leaves  on  the 
bottom  of  another  jar,  take  out  your  walnuts,  and 
wrap  them  feparatcly  in  frefii  leaves  as  quick  as  pof- 
fibly  you  can.  Put  them  into  your  jar  with  a good 
many  leaves  over  them,  and  fill  it  with  white  wine 
vinegar.  Let  them  (land  three  weeks,  pour  off  your 
vinegar,  and  wrap  them  as  before,  with  frefh  leaves 
at  the  bottom  and  top  of  your  jar.  Take  frefh 
white  wine  vinegar,  put  fait  in  it  till  it  will  bear 
an  egg,  and  add  to  it  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
garlic.  Boil  it  about  eight  minutes,  and  then  pour 
it  on  your  walnuts.  Tie  them  dole  with  paper 
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and  a bladder,  and  fct  them  by  for  ufe.  Always 
take  care  to  keep  them  covered,  and  when  you  lake 
any  out  for  ufe,  you  mull  not  put  in  any  again  that 
be  left. 

Kidney  Beans. 

PUT  fome  young  and  fmall  beans  into  a flrong 
fait  and  water  for  three  days,  llirring  them  two  or 
three  times  each  day.  Then  put  them  into  a pan, 
with  vine  leaves  both  under  and  over  them,  and  pour 
on  them  the  fame  water  they  came  out  of.  Cover 
them  clofe,  and  fet  them  over  a very  flow  fire  till 
they  be  of  a very  fine  green.  Then  put  them  into  a 
hair  fieve  to  drain,  and  make  a pickle  for  them  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  or  fine  ale  allcgar.  Boil  it  five 
or  fix  minutes  with  a little  mace,  Jamaica  pepper, 
long  pepper,  and  a race  or  two  of  ginger  fliced. 
Then  pour  it  hot  upon  the  beans,  and  tie  them  down 
with  a bladder  and  paper. 

Mangoes. 

CUCUMBERS  ufed  for  this  purpofe  muft  be 
of  the  largeft  fort,  and  taken  from  the  vines  before 
they  be  too  ripe,  or  yellow'  at  the  ends.  Cut  a 
piece  out  of  the  fide,  and  take  out  the  feeds  with 
an  apple  feraper,  or  a tca-fpoon.  Then  put  them 
into  very  ftrong  fait  and  water  for ^ eight  or  nine 
days,  or  till  they  be  very  yellow.  Stir  them  well 
two  or  three  times  each  day,  and  put  them  into  a 
pan,  with  a large  quantity  of  vine  leaves  both  over 
and  under  them.  Beat  a little  roach-alum  very 
fine,  and  put  it  into  the  I’alt  and  w’ater  they  came 
out  of.  Pour  it  on  your  cucumbers,  and  fet  it 
upon  a very  flow  fire  for  four  or  five  hours,  till  they 
be  pretty  green.  Then  take  them  out,  and  drain 
them  in  a hair  fieve,  and  when  they  be  cold,  put  to 
them  a little  horfe-radifli,  then  muflard-feed,  two 
or  three  heads  of  garlic,  a few'  pepper-corns,  a few 
green  cucumbers  fliced  in,  fmall  pieces,  then  horfe- 
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radidi,  and  the  fame  as  before-mentioned,  till  you 
have  filled  them.  Then  take  the  piece  you  cut  out, 
and  few  it  on  with  a large  needle  and  thread,  and  do 
all  the  rcfl  in  the  fame  manner.  Have  ready  the 
following  pickle.  To  every  gallon  of  allegar  put  an 
ounce  of  mace,  the  fame  of  cloves,  two  ounces  of 
diced  ginger,  the  fame  of  long  pepper,  Jamaica  pep- 
per, and  black  pepper;  three  ounces  of  muftard  feed 
• tied  up  in  a hag,  four  ounces  of  garlic,  and’ a (tick 
of  horfe-radifli  cut  in  dices.  Boil  them  five  minutes 
in  the  allegar,  then  pour  it  upon  your  pickles,  tie 
them  down,  and  keep  them  for  ufc. 

Codlings. 

YOUR  codlings  mud;  be  gathered  when  they  be 
about  the  fize  of  a large  French  walnut.  Put  them 
into  a pan  with  a great  many  vine  leaves  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  cover  them  well  with  the  vine  leaves. 
Set  them  over  a very  dow  fire  till  you  can  peel  the  ' 
(kin  off,  and  then  take  them  carefully  up  in  a hair 
fieve;  peel  them  with  a pen-knife,  and  put  them 
into  tlie  fame  pot  again,  with  the  vine  leave.s  and 
water  as  before.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  fet  them 
over  a dow  fire  till  they  be  of  a fine  green.  Then 
drain  them  through  a hair  fieve,  and  when  they  be 
cold,  put  them  into  diddled  vinegar.  Pour  a little 
mutton  fat  on  the  top,  and  with  a bladder  and  paper 
tic  them  down  clofe. 

Golden  Pippins. 

HAVING  procured  fine  pippins,  free  from 
fpots  and  bruifes,  put  them  into  a preferving-pan 
with  cold  fpring  water,  and  fet  them  on  a charcoal 
fire.  Keep  them  Birring  with  a wooden  fpoon  till 
they  will  peel,  but  do  not  let  them  boil.  When 
they  be  enough,  peel  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
water  again,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  bed 
vinegar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alum.  Cover 
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them  dole  with  a pewter  difh,  and  let  them  on  the 
charcoal  fire  again,  but  do  not  let  them  boil.  Let 
them  Hand,  turning  them  now  and  ihei',  till  they 
look  green ; then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on 
a cloth  to  cool.  When  they  be  cold,  put  to  them 
the  following  pickle.  To  every  gallon  of  vinegar 
put  two  ounces  of  mudard  feeds,  two  or  three  heads 
of  garlic,  a good  deal  of  ginger  Hiced,  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  your  pickle 
well  together,  pour  it  over  your  pippins,  and  cover 
them  dole. 

Gerkim. 

TAKE  a large  earthen  pan  with  fpring  water  in 
it,  and  to  ever-y  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  ol 
fait.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  throw  in  live 
hundred  gerkins.  In  two  hours  take  them  out,  and 
put  them  to  drain.  Let  them  be  drained  very  dry, 
and  then  put  them  into  a jar.  Put  into  a pot  a gal- 
lon of  the  bell  white-wine  vinegar,  half  an  ounce  Of 
cloves  and  mace,  an  ounce  of  alllpice,  the  fame 
quantity  of  muHard  feed,  a Hick  of  horfe  radifli  cut 
in  dices,  fix  bay  leaves,  two  or  three  races  of  ginger, 
a nutmeg  cut  in  pieces,  and  a handful  of  fait.  Boil 
up  all  together  in  the  pot,  and  pour  it  over  the 
gerkins.  Cover  them  dole  down,  and  let  them 
Hand . twenty-four  hours.  Then  put  them  in  your 
pot,  and  let  them  fimmer  over  the  lire  till  they  be 
green;  but  be  careful  not  to  let  them  boil,  as  that 
will  fpoil  them.  Then  put  them  into  your  jar,  and 
cover  them  dole  down  till  they  be  cold.  Then  tie 
titem  over  w ith  a bladder  and  a leather,  and  put  them 
in  a cold  dry  place. 

# 

PeacheSy  NeBarimSy  and  Apricots, 

YOUR  peaches  muft  be  gathered  when  they  be 
at  their  full  growth,  and  juft  before  they  turn  to  be 
ripe,  and  be  fure  that  they  be  not  bruifed,  T^ke 
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as  mucli  fprlng  water  as  you  tliink.  will  cover  them, 
and  make  it  lalt  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  for  which 
purpole  you  muft  ufe  an  equal  quantity  of  bay  and 
common  fall.  Then  lay  in  your  peaches,  and  put  a 
thin  board  over  them  to  keep  them  under  the  water. 
Let  them  ftand  three  days,  then  take  them  out,  wipe 
them  very  carefully  with  a fine  foft  cloth,  and  lay 
them  in  your  jar.  Then  take  as  much  white-wine 
vinegar  as  will  fill  your  jar,  and  to  every  gallon  put 
one  pint  of  the  bell  well  made  milliard,  two  or  three 
heads  of  garlic,  a good  deal  of  ginger  fliced,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs.  Mix 
your  pickle  well  together,  and  pour  it  over  your 
peaches.  Tie  them  up  dole,  and  they  will  be  fit  to 
eat  in  two  months.  Neclarines  and  apricots  are 
pickled  in  the  fame  manner. 

Barberries. 

HAVING  procured  barberries  that  are  not 
over  ripe,  pick  oft'  the  leaves  and  dead  ftalks,  and 
put  them  into  jars,  with  a large  quantity  of  Itrong 
i'alt  and  water,  and  tie  them  down  with  a bladder. 
When  you  fee  a feum  rife  on  your  barberries,  put 
them  into  frelh  fait  and  water;  but  they  need  no 
vinegar,  their  own  lharpnefs  being  fully  lufficient  to 
preferve  them. 

Racli/h  Pods. 

PUT  yottr  radifh  pods,  which  mull  be  gathered 
when  they  be  quite  young,  into  fait  and  water  all 
night.  Then  boil  the  fait  and  water  they  were  laid 
in,  pour  it  upon  your  pods,  and  cover  your  jar  clofe 
to  keep  in  the  Iteam.  When  it  be  pretty  nearly 
cold,  make  it  boiling  hot,  and  pour  it  on  again,  and 
keep  doing  fo  till  your  pods  be  quite  green.  Then 
put  them  into  a lieve  to  drain,  and  make  a pickle 
for  them  of  white-wine  vinegar,  with  a little  mace, 
ginger,  long  pepper,  and  horfe-radifh.  Pour  it 
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boiling  hot  upon  your  pods,  and  when  it  be  almoft 
cold,  make  your  vinegar  twice  hot  as  before,  and 
pour  it  upon  them..  Tie  them  down  with  a bladder, 
and  put  them  by  for  ufe. 

Beet  Roots. 

BEET  Roots  are  a very  pretty  garniflh  for  made 
ddhes,  and  are  thus  pickled.  Boil  the  roots  till  they 
be  tender,  then  take  off  the  ffins,  cut  them  in  dices, 
gimp  them  in  the  fhape  of  wheels,  or  what  form  you 
pleafe,  and  put  them  into  .a  jar.  Take  as  much 
vinegar  as  you  think  will  cover  them,  and  boil  it  with 
a little  mace,  a rice  of  ginger  diced,  and  a few  dices 
of  horfe-radidi.  Pour  it  hot  upon  your  roots,  and  tie 
them  down. 

Bar  [Ley  pickled  green. 

MAKE  a ftrong  fait  and  water  that  will  bear  an 
egg,  and  throw  into  it  a large  quantity  of  curled 
pardey.  Let  it  dand  a week,  then  take  it  out  to 
drain,  make  a fredi  fait  and  water  as  before,  and  let 
it  (land  another  week,  Then  drain  it  well,  put  it  into 
fpring  water,  and  change  it  three  days  fuccedively. 
Then  fcald  it  in  hard  water  till  it  become  green,  take 
it  out  and  drain  it  quite  dry,  and  boil  a quart  of  dif- 
tilled  vinegar  a few  minutes,  with  two  or  three  blades 
of  mace,  a nutmeg  diced,  and  a dmlot  or  two.  When 
it  be  quite  cold,  pour  it  on  your  pardey,  with  two 
or  three  dices  of  horfe-radidi,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  ' 

Elder  Buds. 

H AV  I N G procured  your  elder  buds,  which  muff 
be  gathered  when  they  be  about  the  lize  of  hop  buds, 
put  them  into  a ffrong  fait  and  water  for  nine  days, 
and  Itir  them  two  or  three,  times  a day.  Then  put 
them  into  a pan,  cover  them  with  vine  leaves,  and 
pour  on  them  the  water  they  came  out  of.  Set  them 
over  a dow  fire  till  .they  be  quite  green,  and  then 
make  a pickle  for  them  of  allegar,  a little  mace,  a 
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few  flialots,  and  fome  ginger  fliced.  Boil  tliem  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  pour  it  upon  your  buds.  Tic 
them  down,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  ufe. 

Elder  Shoots. 

PUT  your  cider  flioots,  which  nrufl  be  gathered 
uhen  they  be  of  the  thicknels  of  a pipe  lhank,  into 
fait  and  water  all  night.  Then  put  them  into  done 
jars  in  layers,  and  between  every  layer  drew  a little 
inudard  feed,  fcraped  horfc-radilh,  a few  lhalots,  a 
little  white  beet-root,  and  a cauliflower  pulled  into 
fmall  pieces.  Then  pour  boiling  allegar  upon  it, 
and  fcald  it  three  times.  Keep  it^  in  a dry  place, 
with  a leather  tied  over  it. 

Najlurtiums. 

PUT  your  nafturtium  berries,  which  mufl  be 
gathered  foon  after  the  bloifoms  be  gone  off,  into 
cold  fait  and  water,  and  change  the  water  for  three 
days  fuccelfively.  Make  your  pickle  of  white-wine 
vinegar,  mace,  nutmeg  fliccd,  lhalots,  pepper-corns, 
fait,  and  horfc-radifl:.  Your  pickle  muft  be  made 
pretty  llrong,  as  you  mud  not  boil  it.  When  you 
have  drained  your  berries,  put  them  into'a  jar,  and 
pour  the  pickle  to  them. 

Grapes. 

LET  your  grapes  be  of  their  full  growth,  but  not 
ripe.  Cut  them  into  fmall  bunches  he  for  garnifli- 
ing,  and  put  them  into  a done  jar,  with  vine  leaves 
between  every  layer  of  grapes.  Then  take  fpring 
water,  as  much  as  will  cover  them,  put  into  it  a 
pound  of  bay  fait,  and  as  much  white  fait  as  will 
make  it  bear  an  egg.  Dry  your  bay  fait  and  pound 
it,  before  you  put  it  in,  as  thiatw’.ll  make  it  melt  the 
fooner.  Put  it  into  a pot,  and  boil  and  diim  it  well ; 
but  take,  off  only  the  black  Icurn.  AV  hen  it  has 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  let  it  hand  to  cool  and 
fettle ; and  when  it  be  alinod  cold,  pour  the  clear 
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liquor  on  the  grapes,  lay  vine  leaves  on  the  top,  tie 
them  down  clofc  with  a linen  cloth,  and  cover  them 
with  a di(h.  Let  them  Hand  twenty-four  hours,  tlieii 
take  them  out,  lay  them  on  a cloth,  cover  them  over 
with  another,  and  let  them  dry  between  the  cloths. 
Then  take  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  a quart  of  fpi'ing 
water,  and  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar.  Let  it  boil  a. 
little,  (kirn  it  very  clean  as  it  boils,  and  let  it  Hand 
till  it  be  quite  cold.  Dry  your  jar  with  a cloth,  put 
frefh  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom  and  between  every 
bunch  of  grapes,  and  on  the  top.  Then  pour  the 
clear  off  the  pickle  on  the  grapes,  fill  your  jar  that 
the  pickle  may  be  above  the  grapes,  and  having  tied 
a thin  piece  of  board  in  a piece  of  flannel,  lay  it  on 
the  top  of  the  jar,  to  keep  the  grapes  under  the  liquor. 
7He  them  down  with  a bladder  and  a leather,  and 
when  you  want  them  for  ufe,  take  them  out  with  a 
wooden  fpoon, 

Caulifloroers. 

PULL  the  whiteft  and  clofeft  cauliflowers  you 
can  get  into  bunches,  and  fpread  them  on  an  earthen 
difh.  Lay  fait  all  over  them,  and  let  them  Hand  for 
three  days  to  bring  out  all  the  water.  Then  put 
them  intojars,  and  pour  boiling  fait  and  water  upon 
them.  Let  them  Hand  all  nighr,  then  drain  them 
into  a hair  fievc,  and  put  them  into  glafs  jars.  Fill 
up  your  jars  with  diltillcd  vinegar,  and  tie  them 
down  dole. 

Red  Cabbiige. 

HAVING  Hired  your  cabbage  crofs-ways,  put 
it  on  an  earthen  difh,  and  fprinkle  a handful  of  lalt 
over  it.  Cover  it  with  another  dilh,  and  let  it  Hand 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  put  it  into  a cullender  to 
drain,  and  lay  it  in  your  jar.  Take  white  wine 
vinepr  enough  to  cover  it,  a little  cloves,  mace,  and 
a’lfpice.  Put  them  in  whole,  with  a little  cochineal 
bruifed  fine.  Then  boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  either 
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hot  or  cold  on  voiir  cabbage.  Cover  it  dole  with 

^ o 

R doth  till  it  be  cold,  if  yon  pour  on  the  pickle  hot, 
and  then  tie  it  up  clofe  a.s  you  do  other  pickles. 

Indian  Pickle,  or  Piccalillo. 

TAKE  a cauliflower,  a white  cabbage,  a few 
fmall  cucumbers,  radifh  pods,  kidney-beans,  and  a 
little  beet  root,  or  any  other  thing  commonly  pickled. 
Put  them  into  a hair  fievc,  and  throw  a large  hand- 
ful of  fait  over  them.'  Set  them  in  the  fun,  or  before 
the  fire,  for  three  days  to  dry.  W’hen  all  the  water 
be  run  out  of  them,  put  them  into  a large  earthen 
pot  in  layers,  and  between  every  layer  put  a handful 
of  brown  muflard  feed.  Then  take  as  much  ale  al- 
legar  as  you  think  will  cover  it,  and  to  every  four 
quarts  of  allegar,  put  an  ounce  of  turmeric.  Boil 
them  together,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  your  pickle. 
Let  it  ftand  twelve  days  upon  the  hearth,  or  till  the 
pickles  be  all  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  and  moll:  of 
the  allegar  fucked  up.  Then  take  two  quarts  of  flrong 
ale  allegar,  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  lame  of  white 
pepper,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  the 
lame  of  long  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Beat  them  all 
together,  and  boil  them  ten  minutes  in  the  allegar.. 
riien  pour  it  upon  your  pickles,  with  four  ounces  of 
peeled  garlic.  Tie  it  dole  down. 

Miijhrooms, 

PUT  the  fmalldl  muriirooms  you  can  get  into 
fpring  water,  and  rub  them  with  a piece  of  new 
flannel  dipped  iti  lalt.  'I  hrow  them  into  cold  water 
as  you  do  them,  which  will  make  them  keep  their 
colour.  Then  put  them  into  a faucepan,  and  throw 
a handful  of  fait  over  them.  Cover  them  clofe,  and 
fet  them  over  the  lire  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till  you 
find  they  be  thoroughly  hot,  and  the  liquor  be  drawn 
out  of  them.  Then  lay  them  between  two  clean  ' 
cloths  till  they  be  cold,  put  them  into  glafs  bottles, 
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and  fill  them  up  \ntlt  diftilled  vinegar.  Put  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  eating  oil,  in- 
to every  bottle.  Cork  them  up  dole,  and  fet  t'hein 
in  a cool  place.  If  you  have  not  any  difiillcd  vine- 
gar, you  may  ufe  white  wine  vinegar,  or  ale  allegar 
will  do;  but  it  mult  be  boiled  with  a little  mace, 
fait,  and  a few  flices  of  ginger,  and  it  mull  Hand  to 
b^  cold  befoie  you  put  it  on  your  mulhrooms.  If 
your  vinegar  or  allegar  be  too  fiiarp,  it  will  loften 
your  mulhrooms,  neither  will  they  keep  fo  long,  nor 
be  To  white. 

If  you  wifli  to  pickle  your  muflirooms  you 

mult  prciceed  in  the  following  manner.  Wafh  a 
quart  of  large  mufliroom  buttons  in  allegar  with  a 
flannel.  Take  three  anchovies  and  chop  them  fmall, 
a few  blades  of  mace,  a little  pepper  and  ginger,  a 
fpoonlul  of  fair,  and  three  cloves  of  lhalots.  Put 
them  into  a faucepan,  with  as  much  allegar  as  will 
half  cover  them,  fet  them  on  the  fire,  and  let  them 
flew  till  they  Ihrink  pretty  much.  W’hcn  cold,  put 
them  into  fmall  bottles,  with  the  allegar  poured  upon 
them.  Then  cork  and  tie  them  up  dole.  This 
pickle  ufed  in  brown  lauce,  is  a very  great  addition 

to  it.  , 

Artichokes. 

TAKE  young  artichokes  as  foon  a#  they  be 
formed,  and  boil  them  for  tw'o  or  three  minutes  in  a 
Hi  ong  fait  and  water.  Lay  them  upon  a hairfievc  to 
drain,  and  when  they  be  cold,  put  them  into  nar- 
row-topped jars.  Then  take  as  much  w'hite-wine 
vinegar  as  will  cover  your  artichokes.  Boil  them 
with  a blade  or  tw’o  of  mace,  a few'  flices  of  ginger, 
and  a nutmeg  cut  thin.  Pour  it  on  them  while  it  be 
hot,  and  tie  them  down  dofe. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

BOIL  your  artichokes  till  you  can  pull  off  the 
leaves,  then  take  off  the  chokes,  and  cut  them 'from 
V ' the 
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the  ftalk  ; but  take  great  care  that  you  do  not  let  the 
knife  touch  the  top.  Throw  them  into  fait  and  wa- 
ter for  an  hour,  then  take  tliem  out,  and  lay  them 
on  a cloth  to  drain.  As  loon  as  they  be  dry,  put 
them  into  large  wide-mouthed  glalle.s,  with  a little 
mace  and  diced  nutmeg  between,  atid  hll  them  cither 
with  dilUUed  vinegar,  or  fugar-vinegar , atid  fprmg- 
water.  Cover  them  with  mutton  fat  iVicu,  and  tic 
them  down  with  leather  and  a bladder. 

Onions. 

TAKE  a fuffieient  number  of  the  fmallefi;  onions 
you  can  get,  and  put  them  into  fait  and  water  for 
nine  days,  obferving  to  ehange  the  water  every  day. 
Then  put  them  into  jars,  and  pour  frcfli  boiling  I'alt 
and  water  over  them.  Let  them  itand  dole  covered 
until  they  be  cold,  then  make  fome  more  fait  and 
water,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  them.  When  it 
be  cold,  put  your  onions  into  a hair  fieve  to  drain, 
then  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  fill 
them  up  w’ith  dillilled  vinegar.  .Put  into  every  bottle 
a nice  or  two  of  ginger,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
large  tea-fpoonlul  of  eating  oil,  which  will  keep  the 
onions  white.  If  you  like  the  tallc  of  a bay-leaf, 
you  may  put  one  or  two  into  every  bottle,  and  as 
much  bay  fait  as  will  lie  on  a fix-pence.  Cork  them 
well  up. 

Cavtachy  or  Pickled  Mackerel. 

TAKE  fix  large  mackerel,  and  cut  them  into 
round  pieces.  Then  take  an  ounce  of  beaten  pep- 
per, three  large  nutmegs,  a little  mace, ‘and  a 
handful  of  fait.  Mix  your  fait  and  beaten  fpice 
together,  then  make  tw-o  or  three  liolcs  in  each 
piece,  and  with  your  finger  thrult  the  feafoning  into 
the  holes.  Rub  the  piece  all  over  with  the  feafon- 
ing, fry  them  brown  in  oil,  and  let  them  (land  till 
they  be  cold.  Then  put  them  into  vinegar,  and 

cover 
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cover  them  with  oil.  They  are  delicious  eating, 
and,  if  they  be  well  covered,  they  will  keep  a long 
time. 

Indian  Bamboo  imitated. 

ABOUT  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  take 
the  middle  of  the  ftalks  of  the  young  fhoots  of  elder, 
for  the  tops  of  the  flioots  are  not  worth  doing.  Peel 
off  the  out  rind,  and  lay  them  all  night  in  a ffrong 
brine  of  fait  and  beer.  Dry  them  ffngly  in  a cloth, 
and  in  the  mean  time  make  a pickle  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  goofeberry  vinegar  and  ale  allegar.  To 
every  quart  of  pickle  put  an  ounce  of  long  pepper, 
the  fame  quantity  of  fliced  ginger,  a few  corns  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  a little  mace.  Boil  it,  and 
pour  it  hot  upon  the  fhoots.  Stop  the  jar  clofe,  and 
let  it  by  the  fire  fide  for  twenty  four  hours,  taking 
Care  to  ftir  it  frequently. 

AJparagm. 

CUT  off"  the  white  ends  of  the  largeft  afparagus 
you  can  get,  and  waOi  the  green  ends  in  fpring 
water.  Then  put  them  into  another  clean  water, 
and  let  them  lie  therein  two  or  three  hours.  Put 
into  a broad  ftew-pan  full  of  fpring  water  a large 
handful  of  fait,  fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils, 
put  in  your  grafs,  not  tied  up,  but  loofe,  and  not 
too  many  at  a time,  lell  you  break  the  heads.  |nff 
fcald  them,  and  no  more  ; then  take  them  out  with 
a broad  Ikimrner,  and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  cool. 
Then  make  your  pickle  with  a gallon  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  (juantity  of  your  afparagus,  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of  bay  Lit.  Boil  it, 
and  put  your  afparagus  into  your  jar.^  To  a gallon 
of  pickle  put  two  nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  mace,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  whole  while  pep- 
per. Pour  the  pickle  hot  over  the  afparagus,  and 
cover  them  with  a linen  cloth,  three  or  four  times 
double ; and  when  they  have  ftood  a week,  boil  the 
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pickle  again.  Let  them  Hand  a week,  longer,  then 
boil  the  pickle  again,  and  pour  it  on  hot  as  before. 
When  they  be  cold,  cover  them  clofe,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  you  do  other  pickles. 

Ox  Palates. 

WASH  the  palates  well  with  fait  and  water,  and 
put  them  into  a pipkin  with  fome  clean  fait  and  wai- 
ter. When  they  be  ready  to  boil,  flvim  them  well, 
and  put  to  them  as  much  pepper,  cloves,  and  mace, 
as  will  give  them  a quick  tafte.  When  they  be  boiled 
tender,  which  will  Require  four  or  five  hours,  peel 
them,  and  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and  let  thena 
cool.  Then  make  the  pickle  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  white-wine  and  vinegar.  Boil  the  pickle,  and 
put  in  the  fpices  that  were  boiled  in  the  palates. 
When  both  the  pickle  and  palates  be  cold,  lay  your 
palates  in  a jar,  and  put  to  them  a few  bay-leaves, 
and  a little  frefh  fpice.  Pour  the  pickle  over  them, 
cover  them  clofe,  and  keep  them  for  ufe.  They 
are  very  ufeful  to  put  into  made  dilhes  ; or  you  may 
at  any  time  make  a pretty  little  dilh,  either  with 
brown  fauce  or  white,  or  butter  and  mullard,  and  a 
fpoonful  of  white  wine. 

Samphire. 

LAY  green  famphire  into  a clean  pan,  and  throw 
over  it  two  or  three  handfuls  of  fait ; then  cover  it 
with  fpring  water.  Let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  then 
put  it  into  a clean  faucepan,  throw  in  a handful  of 
fait,  and  cover  it  with  good  vinegar.  Cover  the  pan 
clofe,  and  fet  it  over  a flow  fire.  Let  it  (land  till  it 
he  jult  green  and  crifp,  and  then  take  it  off  at 
that  moment;  for  if  it  fhould  remain  till  it  be  foft, 
it  will  be  fpoiled.  Put  it  in  your  pickling-pot,  and 
cover  it  clofe.  As  foon  as  it  be  cold,  tie  it  down 
with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  Or 
you  may  keep  it  all  the  year,  in  a very  flrong  brine 


of  fait  and  water,  and  throw  it  into  vinegar  juft  before 
you  ufe  it. 

Red  Currants. 

T A K E white-wine  vinegar,  and  to  every  quart 
of  vinegar  put  in  half  a pound  of  Lifl)on  fugar. 
Then  pick  the  worft  of  your  currants,  and  put  them 
into  this  liquor;  but  put  the  beft  of  your  currants 
into  glafies.  Then  boil  your  pickle  with  the  worft 
of  your  currants,  and  ftcim  it  very  clean.  Boil -it 
till  itlooks  of  a fine  colour,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  be 
cold  before  von  ftrain  it.  I'hen  ftrain  it  through  a 
cloth,  wringing  it  to  get  alb  the  colour  you  can  from 
the  currants.  Let  it  ftand  to  cool  and  fettle,  then 
pour  it  clear  into  the  glaftbs  in  a little  of  the  pickle, 
and  when  it  be  cold,  cover  it  clofe  with  a bladder 
and  leather.  To  every  half  pound  cf  fugar,  put  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  white'  fait. 

,.  Smelts. 

WHEN  fmelts  be  in  great  plenty,  take  a quarter 
of  a peck  of  them,  and  walh,  clean,  and  gut  them. 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  the  fame  quantity 
of  nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an 
ounce  of  faltpctre,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  com- 
mon fait.  Beat  all  very  fine,  and  then  lay  your 
fmelts  in  rows  in  ajar.  Between  every  layer  of  fmelts, 
ftrew  the  feafoning,  with  four  or  five  bay-leaves. 
Then  boil  red  w'ine,  and  pour  over  them  a fufficient 
quantity  to  cover  them.  Cover  them  with  a plate, 
and  when  cold,  flop  them  down  dole.  Many  people 

prefer  them  to  anchovies. 

* 

Anchovies. 

ARTIFICIAL  anchovies  are  made  in  this  man- 
ner. Toaj)cck  of  fprats,  take  two  pounds  of  com- 
inon  fait,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay  I'alt,  four  of 
faltpetrc,  two  ounces  of  Prunella  fait,  and  a I'mall 
quantity  of  cochineah  Pound  all  in  a. mortar,  put 
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them  into  a ftonfe  pan,  a row,  of  Iprats,  then  a layer 
of  your  compound,  and  To  on  alternately  to  the  top, 
Prefs  them  hard  down,  cover  them  dole,  let  them 
Pand  for  fix  months,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 
Take  particular  care  that  your  fprats  be  very  frcfli, 
and  do  not  wafli  or  wipe  them,  but  take  them  jult  as 
they  come  out  of  the  water. 

OyJlerSy  Cockles,  and  Mujfds. 

T A K E two  hundred  of  the  newefl:  and  beO:  oyflers 
you  can  get,  and  be  careful  to  fave  the  liquor  in  a 
pan  as  you  open  them.  Cut  off  the  black  verge, 
laving  the  reft,  and  put  them  into  their  own  liquor. 
Then  put  all  the  liquor  and  oyfters  into  a kettle, 
i)oil  them  about  half  an  hour  on  a gentle  fire,  and  do 
them  very  flowly,  fkimming  them  as  tlie  feum  rifes. 
Then  take  them  off  the  fire,  take  out  the  oyfters,  and 
ftrain  the  liquor  through  a fine  cloth.  ^ Then  put  in 
the  oyfters  again,  take  out  a pint  of  the  liquor  when 
hot,  and  put  thereto  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Juft  give  it  one 
boil,  then  put  it  to  the  oyfters,  and  ftir  up  the  fpices 
well  among  them.  Then  put  in  about  a fpoonful  of 
fait,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  the  beft  white-wine 
vinegar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper. 
Then  let  them  ftand  till  they  be  cold,  and  put  the 
oyfters,  as  many  as  you  well  can,  into  the  barrel. 
Put  in  as  much  liquor  as  the  barrel  will  hold,  letting 
them  fettle  awhile,  and  they  will  foon  be  fit  to  eat. 
Or  you  may  put  them  in  ftone  jars,  cover  them  clofe 
with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  be  fure  they  be 
quite  cold  before  you  cover  them  up.  In  the  like 
manner  you  may  do  cockles  ahd  mufiels,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  to  be 
picked  off  cockles,  and  as  they  be  fmal),  the  above 
ingredients  will  be  fufficient  for  two  quarts  of  muf- 
fels;  but  take  great  care  to  pick  out  the  crabs  under 
the  tongues  of  the  muffels^  and-  the  little  pus  which 
8 grows 
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grows  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Cockles  and  mtir- 
lels  mud  be  waflicd  in  feveral  waters,  to  clean  them 
from  the  grit.  Put  them  in  a ftew-pan  by  themfelves, 
cover  them  clofe,  and  when  they  open,  pick  them 
out  of  the  fliells,  and  llrain  the  liquor. 


CHAP.  II. 

i 

C O L L A R I N G. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Ohjervations. 

IT  is  a neceflary  article  in  collaring,  to  take  care 
that  you  roll  it  up  properly,  and  bind  it  dole. 
Be  cautious  that  you  boil  it  thoroughly  enough,  and 
when  it  be  quite  cold,  put  it  into  the  pickle  with  the 
fame  binding  it  had  on  when  boiled  ; but  take  it  off 
the  next  day,  and  it  will  leave  the  Ikin  clear.  Make 
frefh  pickle  frequently,  which  will  preferve  your  meat 
much  longer. 

Beef. 

BONE  a piece  of  thick  flank  of  beef,  cut  the 
flein  oflF,  and  fait  it  with  two  ounces  of  fallpetrc,  two 
ounces  of  fal- prunella,  the  fame  quantity  of  bay- fall, 
half  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  two  pounds  of 
white  fait.  Beat  the  hard  falts  fine,  and  mix  all  to- 
gether. Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  it  well  with  the 
brine,  for  eight  days.  Then  take  it  out  of  the  pickle, 
walh  it,  and  wipe  it  dry.  Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  the  fame  quantity  of  mace,  twelve  corns 
of  allfpice,  and  a nutmeg  beat  very  fine,  with  a 
fpoonful  of  beaten  pepper,  a large  quantity  of  chop- 
ped parfley,  and  fome  fweet  herbs  chopped  fine. 
Sprinkle  it  on  the  beef,  and  roll  it  up  very  tight ; 
put  a coarfe  cloth  round  it,  and  tie  it  very  tight 
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with  beggar’s  tape.  Boil  it  in  a large  copper  of  wa- 
ter, and  if  it  be  a large  collar,  it  will  take  fix  hours 
boiling,  but  a (mall  one  will  be  done  in  five.  Take 
it  out,  and  put  it  in  a prefs  till  it  be  cold  ; but  if  you 
have  no  prefs,  put  it  between  two  boards,  and  a 
large  weight  upon  it,  till  it  be  cold.  Then  take  it 
out  of  the  cloth,  and  cut  it  into  dices.  You  may 
ufe  raw  parfley  for  a garnifli. 

Breajl  of  Veal. 

TAKE  a breafl  of  veal,  bone  it,  and  beat  it  a 
little.  Rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
llrew  over  it  a little  beaten  mace,  nutrncg,  pepper^ 
and  fait ; a large  handful  of  pardey  chopped  fmall, 
with  a few  Iprigs  of  fweet-marjorain,  a little  lemon- 
peel  finely  dired,  an  anchovy  wafhed,  boned,  and 
chopped  very  fmall,  and  mixed  with  a few  crumbs 
of  bread.  Then  roll  it  up  very  tight,  bind  ir  hard 
with  a fillet,  and  wrap  it  in  a clean  cloth.  Then 
boil  it  two  hours  and  a half  in  fait  water,  and  when 
it  be  enough,  hang  it  up  by  one  end,  and  make  a 
pickle  for  it.  To  a pint  of  fait  and  water,  put  half 
a pint  of  vinegar;  and  when  you  fend  it  up  to  table, 
cut  a dice  off  one  of  the  ends.  Pickles  and  pardey^ 
are  the  ufual  garnidi. 

Breaf  of  Mutton. 

TAKE  off  the  fkin  of  a bread;  of  mutton,  and 
w'ith  a (harp  knife  nicely  take  out  all  the  bones, 
but  take  care  that  vou  do  not  cut  through  the  meat, 
pick  all  the  fat  and  meat  off  the  bones,  then  grate 
fome  nutmeg  all  over  the  infide  of  the  mutton,  a 
very  little  beaten  mace,  a little  pepper  and  fait,  a 
few  fwcet  herbs  fhred  fmall,  a few  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  the  bits  of  fat  picked  off  the  bones.  Roll  it 
up  tight,  flick  a deewer  in  to  hold  it  together,  but 
do  it  in  fuch  a manner  that  the  collar  may  Hand 
upright  in  the  didi.  Tic  a packthread  acrofs  it  to 
■li-  hold 
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h(^Id  it  together,  fpit  it,  then  roll  the  daul  of  a breafi; 
of  veal  ail  round  it,  and  rdafl;  it.  When  it  has  been 
about  an  hour  at  the  fire,  take  off  the  caul,  dredge 
it  with  flour,  balie  it  well  with  frefh  butter,  and  let 
it  be  of  a fine  brown.  It  will  require,  on  the  whole, 
an  hour  and  a quarter  roafiing.  For  fauce  take  fome 
gravy'beef,  and  cut  it  and  hack  it  well  ; then  flour 
it,  and  fry  it , a little  brown.  Pour  into  your  fiew- 
pan  fome  boiling  water,  flir  it  well  together,  and  then 
fill  your  pan  half  full  of  water.  Put  in  an  onion,  a 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  a little  crufl  of  bread  toafted, 
two  of -three  blades  of  mace,  four  cloves,  fome  whole 
peppefy  aYid  the  bones  of  the  mutton.  Cover  it  clofe, 
and  lef  it  flew  till  it  be  quite  rich  and  thick.  Then 
ftratn  it,  boil  it  up  witii  fome  truffles  and  morels,  a 
few  mnfhrooms,  a fpoonful  of  catchup,  and  two  or 
three  bottoms'of  artichokes,  if  you  have  them.  Add 
juft  enot^h  fait  to  I'eafbn  the  gravy,  take  the  pack- 
thread off  the  mutton,  and  fet  it  upright  in  the  difii. 
Cut  the  fweet-bread  into  four,  and  broil  it  of  a fine 
brown,  with  a few  forcemeat  bails  fried.  Lav  thefe 
round  your  difh,  and  pour  in  the  fauce.  Ufe  lemon 
for  a garnifh. 

Calf's  Head. 

TAKF.  off  the  hair  of  a calf’s  head,  but  leave 
on  the  fkin.  Rip  it  down  the  face,  and  take  out 
all  the  bones  carefully  from  the  meat.  Steep  it  in 
warm  milk  till  it  be  white,  then  lay  it  flat,  rub  it 
with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  ftrew  over  it  a fpoon- 
ful of  white  pepper,  two  or  three  blades  of  beaten 
mace,  a nutmeg  grated,  a fpoonful  of  fait,  two  fcore 
of  oyfters  chopped  final!,  half  a pound  of  beef  mar- 
row, and  a large  handful  of  parfley.  Lay  them  all 
over  the  infide  of  the  head,  cut  off’  the  ears,  and  lay 
them  in  a thin  part  of  the  head  ; roll  it  up  tight, 
bind  it  up  with  a fillet,  and  wrap  it  up  in  a clean 
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cloth.  Boil  it  two  hours,  and  wlicn  it  be  almoH:  cold, 
bind  it  up  with  a frefli  fillet,  and  put  it  in  a pickle 
made  as  before  direBed  for  a brealt  of  veal. 

Pig. 

H AV I N G killed  your  pig,  drefs  off  the  hair  and 
draw  out  the  entrails.  Then  wa(h  it  clean,  and  with 
a fharp  knife  rip  it  open,  and  take  out  all  the  bones. 
Then  rub  it  all  over  with  pepper  and  fait  beaten  fine, 
a few  fage  leaves,  and  fweet  herbs  chopped  fmall. 
Then  roll  up  your  pig  tight,-  and  bind  it  with  a fillet. 
Fill  vour  boiler  with  foft  water,  a bunch  of  fweet 
herbs,  a few  pepper-corns,  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
eight  or  ten  cloves,  a handful  of  fait,  and  a pint  of 
vinegar.  When  it  boils',  put  in  your  pig,  and  let  it 
boil  till  it  be  tender.  Then  take  it  up,  and  when  it 
be  almofi  cold,  bind  it  over  again,  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot,  and  pour  the  liquor  you  pig  was  boiled 
in  upon  it.  Remember  to  keep  it  covered. 

Venifen. 

TAKE  a fide  of  venifon,  bone  it,  and  take  away 
all  the  finews,  and  cut  it  into  fquare  collars  of  what 
lize  you  pleafe.  It  will  make  two  or  three  collars. 
Lard  it  with  fat  clear  bacon,  and  cut  your  I*ards  as 
big  as  the  top  of  your  finger,  and  three  or  four  inches 
long.  Seafon  your  venifon  with  pepper,  fait,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg.  Roll  up  your  collars,  and  tie  them 
clofe  with  coarfe  tape.  Then  put  them  into  deep 
pots,  with  feafoningsat  the  bottoms,  fome  frefh  but- 
ter, and  three  or  four  bay-leaves.  Then  put  in  the 
reft,  with  fome  feafoning  and  butter  on  the  top,  and 
over  that  fome  beef  fuet  finely  Hired  and  beaten. 
Then  cover  up  your  pot  with  coarfe. pafte,  and  bake 
them  four  or  five  hours.  After  that,  take  them  out 
of  the  oven,  and  let  them  (land  a little;  take  out 
your  venifon,  and  let  it  drain  well  from  the  gravy. 
'Lake  olF  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  add  more  butter 
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to  the  fat,  and  fet  it  over  a gentle  fire  to  clarify. 
Then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  {land  a little,  and  fkim  ft 
well.  Make  your  pots  clean,  or  have  pots  ready  fu 
for  each  collar.  Put  a little  feafoning,  and  foine  of 
your  clarified  butter,  at  the  bottom.  Then  put  in 
your  venifon,  and  fill  up  your  pots  with  clarified  but- 
ter, and  be  fure  your  butter  be  an  inch  above  the 
meat.  When  it  be  thoroughly  cold,  tie  it  down  with 
double  paper,  and  lay  a tile  on  the  top.  They  will 
keep  fix  or  eight  months ; and  you  may,  when  you 
ufe  a pot,  put  it  for  a minute  into  boiling  water,  and 
it  will  come  Out  whole.  Let  it  ftand  till  it  be  cold, 
iliek  it  round  with  bay-leaves,  and  a fprig  at  the  top. 

Eels. 

CUT  your  eel  open,  take  out  the  bones,  cut  off 
the  head  and  tail,  and  lay  the  cel  flat  on  the  dreffer. 
Shred  fome  fage  as  fine  as  pofiible,  and  mix  it  with 
black  pepper  beaten,  fome  nutmeg  grated,  and  fome 
fait.  Lay  it  all  over  the  eel,  and  roll  it  up  hard  in 
little  cloths,  tying  it  up  tight  at  each  end.  Then  fet 
on  fome  water,  with  pepper  and  fait,  five  or  fix 
cloves,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  and  a bay-leaf 
or  two.  Boil  thefe,  with  the  bones,  head,  and  tail. 
Then  take  out  the  bones,  head,  and  tail,  and  put  in 
your  cels.  Let  them  boil  till  they  be  tender,  then 
take  them  out  of  the  liquor,  and  boil  the  liquor 
longer.  Take  it  off,  and  when  it  be  cold,  put  it  to 
your  eels;  but  do  not  take  ofl’  the  little  cloths  till 
you  ufe  your  collars. 

Salmon. 

TAKE  a fide  of  falmon,  and  cut  off  about  a 
handffil  of  the  tail.  Wafh  well  your  large  piece,  and 
dry  it  with  a cloth.  Walh  it  over  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  make  fome  forcemeat  with  what  you  cut  off’ 
the  tail ; but  take  off  the  fkin,  and  put  to  it  a hand- 
lul  of  parboiled  oyfters,  a tail  or  two  of  lobllers,  the 
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yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  fix  anchovies, 
a good  handful  of  fvveet  herbs  chopped  finall,  a little 
fait,  chives,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  grated  bread. 
Work  all  thefe  together  into  a body  with  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  lay  it  all  over  the  flefliy  part,  with  a little 
more  pepper  and  fait  all  over  the  falmon.  Then  roll 
it  up  into  a collar,  and  bind  it  with  broad  tape.  * Boil 
it  in  water,  fait,  and  vinegar ; but  let  the  liquor  boil 
firfl.  . Then  put  in  your  collars,  with  a bunch  of 
fweet  herbs,  lliced  ginger,  and  nutmeg.  Let  it  boil 
gently  nearly  two  hours,  and  when  it  be  enough, 
take  it  up.  Put  it  into  your  foufing-pan,  and  as  foon 
as  the  pickle  be  cold,  put  it  to  your  falmon,  and  let 
it  ftand  in  it  till  it  be  wanted  for  ufe  ; or  you  may  pot 
it  after  it  be  boiled,  and  fill  it  up  with  clarified  but-  - 
ter,  and  this  way  it  will  keep  good  the  longer. 

Mackerel. 

H AV I N G gutted  your  mackerel,  flit  it  down  the 
belly,  cut  off  the  head,  and  take  out  the  bones ; but 
take  care  you  do  not  cut  it  in  holes.  Then  lay  it  flat 
upon  its  back,  fcafon  it  with  pepper,  faltj  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  and  a handful  of  parfley  fhred  fine.  Strew 
it  over  them,'  roll  them  tight,  and  tie  them  well 
feparately  in  cloths.  Boil  them  gently  twenty  mi- 
nutes in  vinegar,  fait,  and  water.  Then  take  them 
out,  put  them  into  a pot,  and  pour  the  liquor  on 
them.  The  next  day,  take  the  cloth  off  your  fifli, 
put  a little  more  vinegar  to  the  pickle,  and  keep 
them  for  ufe. 
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CHAP.  III. 

POTTING. 

P r diminary  Hints  and  Obfervations. 

Before  you  fend  your  meat  to  the  oven,  take 
care  to  cover  it  well  with  butter,  fallen  it  down 
with  llrong  paper,  and  bake  it  well.  As  foon  as  it 
comes  from  the  oven,  drain  the  gravy  from  the 
meat,  and  be  careful  to  pick  out  all  the  fkins,  as 
otherwife  they  will  hurt  the  look  of  the  meat,  and 
the  gravy  will  foon  turn  it  four.  Remember  always 
to  beat  your  feafoning  well  before  you  put  in  your 
meat,  and  put  it  in  by  degrees  as  you  beat  it.  When 
you  put  your  meat  into  your  pots,  prefs  it  well,  and 
be  fure  never  to  pour  your  clarified  butter  over  your 
meat  till  it  be  quite  cold. 

Marble  Veal. 

BOIL,  fliin,  and  cut  a dried  tongue  as  thin  as^ 
poffiblc,  and  beat  it  very  well  with  near  a pound  of 
butter,  and  a little  beaten  mace,  till  it  be  like  a 
pafle.  Have  ready  fome  veal  ftevved  and  beat  in 
the  fame  manner.  Then  put  fome  veal  into  fome 
poiting-pots,  then  fome  tongue  in  lumps  over  the 
veal ; but  do  not  lay  on  your  tongue  in  any  form, 
but  in  lumps,  and  it  will  then  cut  like  marble.  Fill 
your  pot  dole  up  with  veal,  prefs  it  very  hard  down, 
and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it.  Remember  to  keep 
it  in  a dry  place,  and  when  you  fend  it  to  table,  cut 
it  out  in  fliccs.  You  may  make  ufe  of  curled  parfley 
for  a garnifli. 

Geefe  and  Turkies, 

TAKE  a fat  goofc  and  a fat  turkey,  cut  them 
down  the  rump,  and  take  out  all  the  bones.  Lay 
them  flat  open,  and  feafon  them  well  with  white 
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pepper,  fait,  and  nutmeg,  allowing  three  nutmegs, 
with  the  like  proportion  of  pepper,  and  as  much 
fait  as  both  the  fpiccs.  When  you  have  feafaned 
them  all  over,  let  your  turkey  be  within  the  goofe,, 
and  keep  them  in  fcafoning  two  nights  and  a day. 
Then  roll  them  up  as  collared  beef,  very  tight,  and 
as  fhort  as  you  can,  and  bind  it  very  fait  with  Itrong 
tape.  Bake  it  in  a long  pan,  with  plenty  of  butter, 
till  it  be  very  tender.  Let  it  lie  in  the  hot  liquor 
an  hour,  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  Hand  till  next 
day.  Then  unbind  it,  place  it  in  your  pot,  and 
pour  melted  butter  over  it.  Keep  it  for  ufe,  and 
nice  it  out  thin. 


Tongues. 

R U B a neat’s  tongue  with  an  ounce  of  faltpetre, 
and  four  ounces  of  brown  fugar,  and  let  it  lie  two 
days.  Then  boil  it  till  it  be  quite  tender,  and  take 
off  the  (kin  and  fide  hits.  Cut  the  tongue  in  very 
thin  fiices,  and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a 
pound  of  clarified  butter,  and  fealbn  it  to  your  tafte 
with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Beat  all  as  fine  as 
poflible,  tl>en  put  it  clofe  down  into  fmall  potting- 
pots,  and  pour  over  them  clarified  butter. 

Or  you  may  pot  them  in  this  fine  manner.  Take 
a dried  tongue,  boil  it  till  it  be  tender,  and  then 
peel  it.  Take  a goofe  and  a large  fowl,  and  bone 
them  ; take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  fame 
quantity  of  olives,  a large  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  beat  all  well  together ; 
add  a fpoonful  of  fait,  and  rub  the  tongue  and 
the  infide  of  the  fowl  well  with  them.  Put  the 
tongue  into  the  fowl,  then  fcafon  the  goofe,  and 
fill  it  with  the  fowl  and  tongue,  and  the  goofe  will 
look  as  if  it  were  whole.  Lay  it  in  a pan  that  will 
juft  hold  it,  melt  frefh  butter  enough  to  cover  it, 
lend  it  to  the  oven,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half. 
Then  uncover  the  pot,  and  take  out  the  meat. 
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Carefully  drain  it  from  the  batter,  lay  it  on  a coarfe 
cloth  till  it  be  cold,  then  take  ofl  the  hard  fat  Irom 
the  gravy,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire  to  melt.  Put 
your  meat  again  into  the  pot,  and  pour  your  butter 
over  it.  If  there  be  not  enough,  clarify  more,  and 
let  the  butter  be  an  inch  above  the  meat.  It  will 
keep  a great  while,  cut  fine,  and  look  beautiful ; and 
when  you  cut  it,  cut  croffways  quite  down.  It 
makes  a pretty  corner-difh  for  dinner,  or  fide-diflt 
for  fupper.  Obferve,  when  you  pot  it,  to  lave  a 
little  of  the  fpice  to  throvv  over  it  before  the  laft  but- 
ter be  put  on,  otherwife  the  meat  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficiently  feafoned. 

Beef. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  brown  fugar  and  an 
ounce  of  faltpetre,  and  rub  it  into  tw’elve  pounds 
of  beef.  Let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours;  then  wafii  it 
clean,  and  dry  it  well  with  a cloth.  Seafon  it  to 
your  tafle,  Muth  pepper,  fait,  and  mace,  and  cut  it 
into  five  or  fix  pieces.  Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot, 
w;ith  a pound  of  butter  in  lumps  upon  it,  fet  it  in  a 
hot  oven,  and  let  it  (land  there  three  hours.  Then 
take  it  out,  cut  off  the  hard  outfides,  and  beat  it 
in  a mortar.  Add  to  it  a little  more  pepper,  fait, 
and  mace.  Then  oil  a pound  of  butter  in  the  gravy 
and  fat  that  came  from  your  beef,  and  put  it  in  as 
you  find  neceffary ; but  beat  the  meat  exceedingly 
fine.  Then  put  it  into  your  pots,  prefs  it  clofe  down, 
pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  and  keep  it  in  a dry 
place. 

If’  you  would  pot  your  beef  like  venifon,  proceed 
thus  : Take  a buttock  of  beef,  and  cut  the  lean  of  it 
into  pound  pieces.  To  eight  pounds  of  beef,  take 
four  ounces  of  faltpetre,  the  fame  quantity  of  petre- 
falr,  a pint  of  white  fait,  and  an  ounce  of  fal-prunella. 
Beat  all  the  falts  very  fine,  mix  them  well  together, 
and  rub  them  into  the  beef.  Then  let  it  lie  four 
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days,  turning  it  twice  a day.  After  that,  put  it 
into  a pan,  cover  it  with  pump-water,  and  a little 
of  its  own  brine.  Bake  it  in  an  oven,  with  the 
houniold  bread,  till  it  be  as  tender  as  a chicken ; 
then  drain  it  from  the  gravy,  and  take  out  all  the 
fkin  and  finews.  Pound  it  in  a marble  mortar,  lay 
it  in  a broad  difli,  and  mix  in  it  an  ounce  of  cloves 
and  mace,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  pepper,  and 
a nutmeg,  all  beat  very  fine.  Mix  it  all  well  with 
the  meat,  adding  a little  clarified  frefh  butter  to 
moiften  it.  Mix  all  again  well  together,  prefs  it 
down  into  pots  very  hard,  fet  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
oven  juft  to  fettle,  and  cover  it  two  inches  thick 
with  clarified  butter.  Cover  it  with  white  paper  as 
foot!  as  it  be  cold. 

Small  Bii'di. 

HAVING  picked  and  gutted  your  birds,  dry 
them  well  with  a cloth,  and  feafon  them  with  pep- 
per, fait,  and  mace.  Then  put  them  into  a pot 
with  butter,  tic  your  pot  down  with  paper,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  When  they  come 
out,  drain  the  gravy  from  them,  and  put  them  into 
potting-pots.  Pour  clarified  butter  over  them,  and 
cover  them  clofc. 


Pigeons. 

PIGK  and  draw  your  pigeons,  cut  off'  the 
pinions,  wafh  them  clean,  and  put  them  into  a fievc 
to  drain.  Then  dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  feafon 
them  with  pepper  and  fait.  Roll  a lump  of  butter 
in  chopped  parfley,  and  put  it  into  the  pigeons. 
Sew  up  the  vent,  then  put  them  into  a pot  with  but- 
ter over  them,  tic  them  down,  and  let  them  in  a 
moderately-heated  oven.  When  they  come  out, - 
put  them  into  potting-pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over  them. 
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Wccdcocks. 

TAKE  fix  woodcocks,  pluck  them,  and  draw 
out  the  train.  Skewer  their  bills  through  their 
thighs,  put  their  legs  through  each  other,  and  their 
feet  upon  their  brealts.  Seafon  them  with  three  or 
four  blades  of  mace,  and  a little  pepper  and  fait. 
Then  put  them  into  a deep  pot,  with  a pound  of 
butter  over  them,  and  tie  a firong  paper  over  them. 
Hake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when  they  be 
enough,  lay  them  on  a dilh  to  drain  the  gravy  from 
them.  Then  put  them  into  potting-pots ; take  all 
the  clear  butter  from  your  gravy,  and  put  it  upon 
them.  Fill  up  your  pots  with  clarified  butter,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  ule. 

Moor  Game. 

FI AVING'picked  and  drawn  your  game,  wipe 
them  clean  with  a cloth,  and  feafoh  them  well  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  Put  one  leg  through  the 
other,  and  roafl  them  till  they  be  of  a good  brown. 
When  they  be  cold,  put  them  into  pottmg-pots,  and 
pour  over  them  clarified  butter;  but  oblerve  to  keep 
their  heads  uncovered  with  butter.  Keep  them  in  a 
dry  place. 

Venifon. 

RUB  your  venifon  with  vinegar,  if  it  be  ftale, 
and  let  it  lie  an  hour.  Then  dry  it  with  a cloth, 
and  rub  it  all  over  with  red  wine.  Seafon  it  with 
pepper,  fait,  and  beaten  mace,  and  put  it  on  an 
earthen  difli.  Pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  red  wine, 
and  a pound  of  butter,  and  fet  it  in  the  oven.  If  it 
be  a fhoulder,  put  a coarfe  pafte  over  it,  and  bake 
it  all  night  in  a brown-bread  oven.  When  it  comes 
out,  pick  it  clean  from  the  bone.s,  and  beat  it  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  the  fat  from  your  gravy.  If 
you  find  it  not  fufficiently  feafoned,  add  more  fea- 
ioning  and  clarified  butter,  and  keep  beating  it  till 
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it  be  a fine  pafle.  Then  prefs  it  hard  down  into 
your  pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it. 

Hares, 

LET  your  hare  hang  up  for  four  or  five  days 
with  the  fltin  on,  then  cafe  it,  and  cut  it  up  as  for 
eating.  Put  it  into  a pot,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper, 
fait,  and  mace.  Put  a pound  of  butter  upon  it,  tie 
it  down,  and  bake  it  in  a bread  oven.  When  it 
comes  out,  pick  it  clean  from  the  bones,  and  pound 
it  very  fine  in  a mortar,  with  the  fat  from  your  gravy. 
Then  put  it  dole  down  into  your  pots,  and  pour 
over  it  clarified  butter. 

Herrings. 

CUT  off  the  heads  of  your  herrings,  and  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pot.  Lay  them  clofe,  and  be- 
tween every  layer  of  herrings  ftrew  fome  fait,  but 
not  too  much.  Put  in  cloves,  mace,  whole  pepper, 
and  a nutmeg  cut  in  pieces.  Fill  up  the  pot  with 
vinegar,  water,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine. 
Cover  it  with  brown  paper,  tie  it  down,  and  bake  it 
in  an  oven  with  brown  bread.  As  foon  as  it  be  cold, 
put  it  into  your  potting-pots  for  ufe. 

Chars. 

THIS  fifh  is  much  admired,  and  is  in  a man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  lakes  in  Wellmorland.  Pot 
them  in  this  manner.  Ar er  having  cleanfed  them, 
cut  off  the  fins,  tails,  and  heads,  and  then  lay  them 
in  rows  in  a long  baking-pan,  having  firfl  feafoned 
them  with  pepper,  fait,  and  mace.  When  they  be 
done,  let  them  iland  till  they  be  cold,  put  them 
into  your  potting-pots,  and  cover  them  with  clarified 
butter. 

Eels. 

SKIN,  cleanfe,  and  walh  clean  a very  large  eel. 
Dry  it  in  a cloth,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  about  four 
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inches  long.  Seafon  them  with  a little  beaten  inacc 
and  nutmeg,  pepper,  fait,  and  a little  fal-prunella 
beat  fine.  Lay  them  in  a pan,  and  pour  as  much 
clarified  butter  over  them  as  will  cover  them.  Bake 
them  half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven  ; but  the  fize  of 
your  eel  mull  be  the  general  rule  to  determine  what 
time  they  will  take  baking.  Take  them  out  .with  a 
fork,  and  lay  them  on  a coarfc  cloth  to  drain.  When 
they  be  quite  cold,  feafon  them  again  with  the  fame 
feafoning,  and  lay  them  clofe  in  the  pot.  Then  take 
off  the  butter  they  were  baked  in  clear  from  the 
gravy  of  the  fifh,  and  fet  it  in  a difh  before  the  fire. 
When  it  be  melted,  pour  the  butter  over  them,  and 
put  them  by  for  ufc.  You  may  bone  your  eels,  if 
you  choofe  it ; but  in  that  cafe  you  muff  put  in  no 
fal-prunella. 

Lampreys. 

SKIN  your  lampreys,  cleanfe  them  with  fait,  and 
wipe  them  dry.  Beat  fome  black  pepper,  mace,  and 
cloves,  mix  them  with  fait,  and  fealbn  your  fifh  with 
it.  Then,  lay  them  in  a pan,  and  cover  them  with 
clarified  butter.  Bake  them  an  hour,  feafon  them 
well,  and  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  above 
direQed  for  eels.  ^ your  butter  be  good,  they 
will  keep  a long  time. 

Pike. 

SCALE  your  pike,  cut  off  its  head,  fplit  it,  and 
take  out  the  chine  bone.  Then  ftrew  all  over  the 
infide  fome  bay  fait  and  pepper ; roll  it  up  round, 
and  lay  it  in  a pot.  Cover  it,  and  bake  it  an  hour. 
'1  hen  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  a coarfe  cloth  to 
drain,  and  when  it  be  cold,  put  it  into  your  pot, 
and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

Lobjler. 

BOIL  a live  lobfler  in  fait  and  water,  and  flick 
a fkewer  in  the  vent,  of  it  to  prevent  the  water 
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getting  in.  As  foon  as  it  be  cold  take  out  the  gut, 
take  out  all  the  flefh,  beat  it  tine  in  a mortar,  and 
feafon  it  with  beaten  mace,  grated  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  fait.  Mix  all  together,  melt  a piece  of  butter 
the  fize  of  a walnut,  and  mix  it  with  the  lobller  as 
you  beat  it.  When  it  be  beat  to  a patte,  put  it  into 
your  potting-pot,  and  put  it  down  as  dole  and  as 
hard  as  you  can.  Then  fet  fome  butter  in  a deep 
broad  pan  before  the  fire,  and  when  it  be  all  melted, 
take  off  the  fcum  at  the  top,  if  any,  and  pour  the 
clear  butter  over  the  meat  as  thick  as  a crown-piece. 
The  whey  and.  churn-milk  will  fettle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  ; but  take  great  care  that  none  of  that 
goes  in,  and  always  let  your  butter  be  very  good,  or 
you  will  fpoil  all.  If  you  choofe  it,  you  may  put  in 
the  meat  whole,  with  the  body  mixed  among  it,  lay- 
ing them  as  clofe  together  as  you  can,  and  pouring 
the  butter  over  them.  A middling-fized  lobller  will 
take  an  hour  and  a half  boiling;  but  be  fure  you 
let  it  be  well  boiled. 

\ 

Salmon. 

SCALE  a piece  of  frefli  falmon,  and  wipe  it 
clean.  Seafon  it  with  Jamaica  pepper,  black  pep- 
per, mace,  and  cloves,  beat  fine,  mixed  with  fait, 
and  a little  fal-prunella ; then  pour  clarified  butter 
over  it,  and  bake  it  well.  Take  it  out  carefully, 
and  lay  it  to  drain.  When  it  be  cold,  feafon  it  again, 
and  lay  it  clofe  in  your  pot,  covered  with  clarified 
butter.  Or  you  may  pot  it  in  this  manner:  Scale 
and  clean  your  falmon,  cut  it  down  the  back,  dry 
it  well,  and  cut  it  as  near  the  fhape  of  your  pot  as 
you  can.  Take  two  nutmegs,  an  ounce  of  mace 
and  cloves  beaten,  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper, 
and  an  ounce  of  fait.  Then  take  out  all  the  bones, 
cut  off  the  jowl  below  the  fins,  and  cut  oflP  the  tail. 
Seafon  the  Icaly  fide  firft,  lay  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  then  rub  the  feafoning  on  the  other  fide, 
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'cover  it  with  a difh,  and  let  it  (land  all  night.  It 
niuft  be  put  double,  and  the  fcaly  fide  top  and  bot- 
tom ; put  fome  butter  at  the  bottom  and  top,  and 
cover  the  pot  with  fome  ftiff  coarfe  pafle.  If  it  be 
a large  filh,  it  will  require  three  hours  baking  ; but 
if  it  be  a fmall  one,  two  hours  will  do  it'.  - When  it 
comes  out  of  the  oven,  let  it  Hand  half  an  hour  j 
then  uncover  it,  and  raife  it  up  at  one  end,  that  the 
gravy  may  run  out,  remembering  to  put  a trencher 
and  a weight  on  it  to  prefs  out  the  gravy.  When 
the  butter  be  cold,  take  it  out  clear  from  the  gravy, 
add  more  butter  to  it,  and  put  it  in  a pan  before  the 
fire.  When  it  be  melted,  pour  it  over  the  falmon, 
and  as  foon  as  it  be  cold,  paper  it  up.  As  to  the 
feafoning  of  thefe  things,  it  mull  be  regulated  by 
your  palate,  more  or  lefs ; but  take  great  care  that 
no  gravy  or  whey  of  the  butter  be  put  into  your  pots, 
as  that  will  prevent  it  long  keeping  good.  In  this 
manner  you  may  pot  carp,  tench,  trout,  and  feveral 
other  forts  of  fifli. 

To  make  Bullacc  Chcefe. 

PUT  full  ripe  bullaces  into  a pot,  and  to  every 
quart  of  bullace  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf 
fugar  beaten  fine.  Bake  them  in  a moderately-heated 
oven  till  they  be  foft,  and  then  rub  them  through 
a 'hairfieve.  To  every  pound  of  pulp,  add  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  fugar  beaten  fine.  Then  boil  it  an 
hour  and  a half  over  a flow  fire,  and  keep  ftirring  it 
all  the  time.  Then  pour  it  into  potting-pots,  tie 
brandy  paper  over  them,  and  keep  them  in  a cool 
place.  It  will  cut  very  bright  and  fine,  when  it  has 
Hood  a few  months. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Preparation  0/  B A C O N,  HAMS, 

Bacon. 

C^UT  off  the  hams  and  head  of  your  pig,  and  if 
j it  be  a large  one  take  out  the  chine,  but  leave 
in  the  fpare  ribs,  as  they  will  keep  in  the  gravy,  and 
prevent  the  bacon  getting  rudy.  Salt  it  with  common 
fait  and  a little  faltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  ten  days  on  a 
table,  to  let  all  the  brine  run  from  it.  Then  fait  it 
again  ten  or  twelve  days,  turning  it  every  day  after 
the  fecond  faking.  Then  ferape  it  very  clean,  rub 
a little  fait  611  it,  and  hang  it  up.  Take  care  to 
ferape  the  white  froth  off  it  very  clean,  and  rub  on 
a little  dry  fait,  which  will  keep  the  bacon  from 
riilling.  The  dry  fait  will  candy  and  ftjine  on  it  like 
diamonds. 

Some  people  make  their  bacon  thus:  Takeoff 
all  the  infide  fat  of  a fide  of  pork,  and  lay  it  on  a 
long  board  or  dreffer,  that  the  blood  may  run  from 
it.  Rub  it  well  on  both  (ides  with  good  fait,  and  let 
it  lie  a day.  Then  take  a pint  of  bay-falt,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  faltpetre,  and  beat  them  both  fine  ; 
two  pounds  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  a quarter  of  a peck 
of  common  fait.  Lay  your  pork  in  fomething  that 
will  hold  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  above 
ingredients.  Lay  the  fkinny  fide  downwards,  and 
bake  it  every  day  with  the  pickle  for  a fortnight. 
Then  hang  it  in  a wood-fmoke,  and  afterwards  hang 
it  in  a dry  place,  but  not  in  a hot  place.  Obferve, 
that  all  hams  and  bacon  fhould  hang  clear  from  every 
thing,  and  not  touch  the  wall.  Take  care  to  wipe  off 
the  old  (alt  before  you  put  it  into  the  pickle,  and 
never  keep  bacon  or  haras  in  a hot  kitchen,  or  in  a 
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room  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  as  all  thefe 
matters  contribute  to  make  them  rufty. 

Wejlphalia  Bacon, 

HAVING  chofcn  a fine  fide  of  pork,  make  the 
follovsring  pickle  : Take  a gallon  of  pump-water,  a 
quarter  of  a peck  of  bay-falt,  the  fame  quantity  of 
white  fait,  a pound  of  petre-falt,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  faltpetre,  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  an  ounce 
of  focho  tied  up  in  a rag.  Boil  all  thefe  well  toge- 
ther, and  let  it  Hand  till  it  bc^  cold.  Then  put  in 
the  pork,  and  let  it  lie  in  this  pickle  for  a fortnight. 
Then  take  out  the  pork,  and  dry  it  over  faw-duft. 
This  pickle  will  anfwer  very  well  for  tongues ; but 
in  that  cafe,  you  mull;  firft  let  the  tongues  lie  fix  or 
eight  hours  in  pump-water,  to  take  out  the  fliminefs ; 
and  when  they  have  laid  a proper  time  in  the  pickle, 
dry  them  as  you  do  your  pork. 

Hams, 

CUT  out  your  hams  from  the  pig,  and  rub  them 
well  with  an  ounce  of  laltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of 
fal-prunella  pounded,  and  a pound  of  common  fait. 
Obferve,  that  thefe  quantities  of  falts  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  each  ham.  Lay  them  in  falt-pans  for  ten 
days,  turn  them  once  in  the  time,  and  rub  them  well 
with  more  common  fait.  Let  them  lie  ten  days 
longer,  and  turn  them  every  day.  Then  take  them 
out,  ferape  them  as  clean  as  poffible,  and  dry'  them 
well  with  a clean  cloth.  Then  rub  them  (lightly  over 
with  a- little  fait,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry,  but  not 
in  too  hot  a place.  ■"  f 

Some  people  make  their  haras  according  to  the 
following  direftions : Take  a fat  hind-quarter  of 
pork,  and  cut  off  a fine  ham.  Take  two  ounces 
of  faltpetre,  a pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  common  fait,  and  two  ounces  of  fal-prunellat 
Mix  all  together,  and  rub  your  pork'  well  with  it. 

Let 
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Let  it  lie  a month  in  this  pickle,  turning  and  balling 
it  every  day.  Then  hang  it  in  a wood-linoke  in  a 
dry  place,  lb  that  no  heat  can  come  to  it ; and,  if 
you  intend  to  keep  them  long,  hang  them  a month 
or  two  in  a damp  place,  taking  care  that  they  do  not 
become  mouldy,  and  it  will  make  them  cut  fine  and 
fliort.  Never  lay  thefe  hams  in  water  till  you  boil 
them,  and  then  boil  them  in  a copper,  if  you  have 
one,  or  in  the  largefl  pot  you  have.  Put  them  in 
when  the  water  be  cold,  and  do  not  fulFer  the  water 
to  boil  till  they  have  been  in  four  or  five  hours.  Skim 
the  copper  or  pot  well,  and  frequently  till  the  water 
boils ; and  if  it  be  a very  large  one,  it  will  require 
three  hours  boiling  ; but  a fmall  one  will  be  done  in 
two  hours,  provided  the  water  be  not  fuffered  to  boil 
too  foon.  Take  it  up  half  an  hour  before  dinner, 
pull  off  the  (kin,  and  throw  rafpings  finely  fifted  all* 
over  it.  Hold  a red-hot  fire-lhovel  over  it,  and 
when  dinner  be  ready,  take  a few  rafpings  in  a fieve,  ' 
and  fift  them  all  over  the  difh.  Theu  lay  in  your 
ham,  and  with  your  finger  make  figures  round  the 
edge  of  your  dilh.  Be  fufe  to  boil  your  ham  in  as 
much  water  as  you  can,  and  to  keep  it  Ikimming  till 
it  boils.  It  mull  be  at  lealt  four  hours  before  you 
fuffer  it  to  boil.  Yorklhire  is  famous  for  hams,  and 
the  rcafon  is,  that  their  fait  is  much  finer  than  ours 
in  London,  it  being  a large  clear  fait,  and  gives  the 
meat  a fine  flavour.  A deep  hollow^  wooden  tray 
is  better  than  a pan,  becaufe  the  pickle  fwells  about 
it.  When  you  broil  any  of  thelc  or  the  following 
hams  in  flices,  let  the  flices  lie  a minute  or  two  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  broil  them.  Bv  this  method 
you  w'ill  take  out  the  fait,  and  make  them  eat  with  a 
fine  flavour. 

Mutton  Hams. 

CUT  a hind-quarter  of  mutton  like  a ham,  and 
rub  it  well  with  an  ounce  of  faltpctre,  a pound  of 
4 coarfc 
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coarfe  fugar,  and  a pound  of  common  fait,  well 
mixed  together.  Lay  it  in  a hollow  tray,  with  the 
ficin  downwards,  and  bade  it  every  day  for  a fortnight. 
Then  roll  it  in  faw-duft,  and  hang  it  in  the  wood- 
fmoke  for  a fortnight.  Then  boil  it,  and  hang  it  in 
a dry  place.  Cut  it  out  in  flices,  and  broil  them  as 
you  want  them,  and  they  will  cat  very  fine. 

Veal  Hams. 

TAKE  a leg  of  veal,  and  cut  it  like  a ham. 
Take  a pint  of  bay-falt,  two  ounces  of  faltpetre,  and 
a pound  of  common  fait.  Mix  them  all  together, 
with  an  ounce  of  beaten  juniper-berries,  and  rub  the 
ham  well  with  them.  Lay  it  in  a hollow  tray  with 
the  fkinny  fide  downwards,  and  bafte  it  every  day 
with  the  pickle  for  a fortnight,  and  then  hang  it  in 
wood-fmoke  for  a fortnight  longer.  You  may  boil 
it,  or  parboil  it  and  road  it. 

Beef  Hams. 

TAKE  the  leg  of  a fat  Scotch  or  Welch  ox,  and 
cut  it  like  a ham.  Take  an  ounce  of  bay-falt,  an 
ounce  of  faltpetre,  a pound  of  common  fait,  and  a 
pound  of  coarfe  fugar,  which  will  be  a fufficient 
quantity  for  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  of  beef; 
and  if  a greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  meat,  mix  your 
ingredients  in  proportion.  Rub  your  meat  with  the 
above  ingredients,  turn  it  every  day,  and  bafte  it 
well  with  the  pickle  every  day  for  a month.  Take 
it  out,  and  roll  it  in  bran  or  I'aw-duft.  Then  hang 
it  in  wood-fmoke,  where  there  is  but  little  fire,  and  a 
conftant  fmoke,  for  a month.  Then  take  it  down, 
and  hang  it  in  a dry  place,  not  a hot  one,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe.  You  may  cut  a piece  off  as  you  have 
occafion,  and  either  boil  it,  or  cut  it  into  rafliers, 
and  broil  it  with  poached  eggs  ; or  boil  a piece,  and 
it  eats  very  good  cold,  and  will  fliiver  like  Dutch 
beef. 
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Tonr^ies. 

HAVING  fcraped-and  dried  vonr  tongues  clean 
with  a cloth,  fait  them  with  common  fa't,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  faltpctre  to  every  tongue.  Lav  them  in 
a deep  pot,  and  turn  them  every  d iv  for  a week  or 
ten  days.  Salt  them  again,  and  let  them  lie  a week, 
longer.  Then  take  them  out,  dry  them  with  a cloth, 
flour  them,  and  hang  them  up  in  a dry,  but  not  in  a 
hot  place. 

Hang  Beef. 

MAKE  a ftrong  brine  with  biy  fait,  fcihpetre, 
and  pump  water,  and  put  into  it  a rib  of  beef  for 
nine  days.  Then  hang  it  up  in  a chimney  where 
wood  or  faw-dull  is  burnt  When  it  be  a little  dry, 
wafh  the  outhde  with,  blood  two  or  three  times  to 
make  it  look  black ; and  when  it  be  dried  enough, 
boil  it  for  ufe. 

Some  houfekeepers  prepare  their  hung  beef  in 
this  manner.  Take  the  navel  piece,  and  hang  it  up 
in  your  cellar  as  long  as'it  will  keep  good,  and  till 
it  begins  to  be  a little  fappy.  Then  take  it  down, 
and  wafh  it  in  fugar  and  water,  one  piece  after  ano- 
ther, for  you  mufl  cut  it  into  three  pieces.  Then 
take  a pound  of  faltpetre,  and  two  pounds  of  bay- 
falt,  dried  and  pounded  (inall.  Mix  with  them  two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  of  brown  fugar,  and  rub  your 
beef  well  with  it  in  every  piace.  Then  ftrew  a (lif- 
ficient  quantity  of  common  fait  all  over  it,  and  let' 
the  beef  lie  clofe  till  the  fait  be  diHblve  ■,  wnicli 
will  be  in  fix  or  feven  days.  Then  turn  it  every 
other  day  for  a fortnight,  and  after  that  hang  it  up 
in  a warm  but  not  a hot  place.  It  may  hang  a f >rt- 
night  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  you  want  it,  boil 
it  in  bay-falt  and  pump  water  till  it  be  tender.  It 
will  keep,  when  boiled,  two  or  three  months,  rub- 
bing it  with  a greafy  doth,  ‘or  putting  it  two  or 
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three  minutes  into  boiling  water  to  take  off  the 
mouldinefs. 

’Dutch  Beef. 

TAKE  a raw  buttock  of  beef,  cut  off  the  fat, 
rub  the  lean  all  over  with  brown  fugar,  and  let  it  lie 
two  or  three  hours  in  a pan  or  tray,  turning  it  two 
or  three  times.  Then  fait  it  with  faltpctre  and  com- 
mon fait,  and  let  it  lie  a fortnight,  turning  it  every 
day.  Then  roll  it  very  ftraight  in  a eqarfe  cloth, 
put  it  in  a cheefe-prels  a day  and  a night,  and  hang 
it  to  dry  in  a chimney.  When  you  boil  it,  put  it  in 
a cloth,  and  when  it  is  cold,  it  will  cut  like  Dutch 
beef. 

Pickled  Pork. 

HAVING  boned  your  pork,  cut  it  into  pieces 
of  a fize  fuitable  to  lie  in  the  pan  into  which  you  in- 
tend to  put  it.  Rub  your  pieces  well  with  faltpetre. 
Then  take  two  pints  of  common  fait,  and  two  of  bay 
fait,  and  rub  the  pieces  well  with  them.  Put  a layer 
of  common  fait  at  the  bottom  of  your  veffel,  cover 
every  piece  over  with  common  fait,  lay  them  upon 
one  anotheY  as  clofe  as  you  can,  filling  the  hollow 
places  on  the  fidcs  with  fait.  As  your  fait  melts  on 
the  top,  drew  on  more,  lay  a coarfe  cloth  over  the 
veffel,  a board  over  that,  and  a weight  on  the  board 
to  keep  it  down.  Keep  it  clofe  covered,  and  thus 
managed,  it  will  keep  the  whole  year. 

Mock  Brawn.  • 

TAKE  the  head  and  a piece  of  the  belly  part  of 
a young  porker,  and  rub  it  well  with  faltpetre.  Let 
it  lie  three  days,  and  then  walh  it  clean.  Split  the 
head  and  boil  it,  take  out  the  bones,  and  cut  it  in 
pieces.  Then  take  four  ox  feet  boiled  tender,  cut 
them  in  thin  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  the  belly  piece 
with  the  head  cut  fmall.  Then  roll  it  up  tight  with 
Iheet  tin,  and  boil  it  four  or  five  hours.  When  it 
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comes  out,  fet  it  up  on  one  end,  put  a trencher  .on 
it  within  the  tin,  prefs  it  down  with  a large  weight, 
and  let  it  (land  all  night.  The  next  morning  take  it 
out  of  the  tin,  and  bind  it  wdth  a fillet.  Put  it  into 
cold  fait  and  water,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  It  will 
keep  a long  time,  if  you  put  frefli  fait  and  water  to  it 
every  four  days. 

,Saufages. 

TAKE  fix  pounds  of  young  pork,  free  from  fldn, 
griftles,  and  fat.  Cut  it  very  fmall,  and  beat  it  in 
a mortar  till  it  be  very  fine.  Then  Hired  fix  pounds 
of  beef  fuet  very  fine,  and  free  from  ail  Ikin.  Take 
a good  deal  of  fage,  walh  it  very  clean,  pick  off  the 
leaves,  and  Hired  it  very  fine.  Spread  your  meat 
on  a clean  dreffer  or  table,  and  then  fliake  the  fage 
all  over  it,  to  the  quantity  of  about  three  large  fpoon- 
fuls.  Shred  the  thin  rind  of  a middling  lemon  very 
fine,  and  throw  them  over  the  meat,  and  alfo  as 
many  fweet  herbs  as,  when  Hired  fine,  will  fill  a 
large  fpoon.  Grate  over  it  two  nutmegs,  and  put  to 
it  two  tea-fpoonfiHs  of  pepper,  and  a large  fpoonfnl 
of  fait.  Then  throw  over  it  the  fuer,  and  mix  all 
well  together.  Put  it  down  clofe  in  a pot,  and  when 
you  ufe  it,  roll  it  up  wdth  as  much  egg  as  will  make 
it  roll  fmooth.  Make  them  of  the  fizeof  a faufage, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  or  good  dripping.  Be  fure 
that  the  butter  in  the  pan  be  hot  before  you  put 
them  in,  and  keep  rolling  them  about.  When  they 
be  thoroughly  hot,  and  are  of  a fine  light  brown, 
then  take  them  out,  and  ferve  them  up.  Veal  eats 
well  done'  in  this  manner,  or  veal  mixed  with  pork. 
If  you  choofe  it,  yr>  1 may  clean  fome  guts,  and  fill 
them  with  this  meat. 

Bologna  Saufages. 

TAKE  a pound  of  beef  fuet,  a pound  of  pork,  a 
pound  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean  together,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  beef  and  veal.  Cut  them  fmall,  and 
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chop  them  fine.  Take  a fmall  handful  of  fage,  pick 
off  the  leaves,  and  chop  it  fine,  wifh  a few  fweet 
herbs.  Scafon  pretty  Ifigh  with  pepper  and  fait. 
Take  a large  gut  well  cleaned,  and  fill  it.  Set  on  a 
faucepan  of  water,  and  when  it  boils,  put  it  in, 
having  firfl  pricked  the  gut  to  prevent  its  burfting. 
Toil  it  gently  an  hour,  and  then  lay  it  on  clean  ftraw 
to  dry. 

Hog’s  Puddings  with  Almonds. 

CHOP  fine  a pound  of  beef  marrow,  half  a pound 
of  fweet  almonds  blanched,  and  beat  them  fine,  with 
a little  orange  flower  or  rofe  water,  half  a pound  of 
white  bread  grated  fine,  half  a pound  of  currants 
clean  w'afhed  and  picked,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine 
fugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
cinnamon  together,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  and 
half  a pint  of  fack.  Mix  all  well  together  with  half 
a pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 
Fill  your  guts  half  full,  tie  them  up,  and  boil  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  You  may  leave  out  the  cur- 
rants For  change  ; but  then  a quarter  of  a pound  more 
of  fugar  muff  be  added. 

t 

Hog’s  Puddings  with  Currants. 

T O four  pounds  of  beef  fuet  finely  flired  put  three 
pounds  of  grated  bread,  and  two  pounds  of  currants 
clean  picked  and  W'afhed ; cloves,  mace,  and  cinna- 
mon, of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  finely  beaten,  a 
little  fait,  a pound  and  a half  of  fugar,  a pint  of  fack, 
a quart  of  cream,  a little  rofe  water,  and  twenty  eggs 
well  beaten,  leaving  out  half  the  whites.  Mix  ail 
thefe  well  together,  fill  the  guts  half  full,  boil  them 
a little,  and  prick  them  as  they  boil,  to  keep  them 
'from  breaking  the  guts.  Take  them  up  upon  clean 
clotiis,  and  then  lay  them  on  your  difh.  You  may 
eat  them  cold;  but  if  they  be  eaten  hot,  boil  them  a 
few  minutes. 
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Black  Puddings. 

TAKE  a peck  of  groats,  boil  them  half  an  /hour 
in  water,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a clean  tub 
or  large  pan.  Then  kill  your  hog,  and  favc  two 
quarts  of  the  blood,  and  keep  dirringit  till  the  blood 
be  quite  cold.  Then  mix  it  with  the  groats,  and  dir 
them  well  together.  Seafon  it  with  a large  fpoonful 
ol  fait,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace,  and 
nutmeg  together,  an  equal  quantity  of  each.  Dry 
it,  beat  it  well,  and  mix  it.  Take  a little  winter 
favory,  fweet  marjoram,  and  thyme;  fome  penny- 
royal dripped  of  the  dalks,  and  chopped  very  fine. 
Ofthefe  take  juda  fufficient  quantity  to  feafon  them, 
and  to  give  them  a flavour,  but  no  more.  The  next 
day,  take  the  leaf  of  the  hog,  and  cut  it  into  dice, 
ferape  and  wafli  the  guts  very  clean,  then  tie  one 
end,  and  begin  to  fill  them.  Mix  in  the  fat  as  you 
fill  them,  and  be  dire  to  put  in  a good  deal  of  fat. 
Fill  the  fkins  three  parts  full,  tie  the  other  end,  and 
make  your  puddings  what  length  you  pleafe.  Prick  ^ 
them  with  a pin,  and  put  them  into  a kettle  of  boil- 
ing water.  Boil  them  very  I'oftly  an  hour,  then  take 
them  out,  and  lay  them  on  clean  draw.  In  Scotland 
they  make  their  puddings  with  the  blood  of  a goofe, 
chop  off  the  head,  and  fave  th.e  blood.  They  dir  it 
well  till  it  be  cold,  and  then  mix  it  with  groats,  fpice, 
fait,  and  fweet  herbs,  according  to  their  fancy,  and 
fome  beef  diet  chopped.  They  take  the  fkin  oiT  the 
neck,  then  pull  out  the  windpipe  and  fat,  dll  the  fkin, 
tie  it  at  both  ends,  and  fo  make  a pie  of  the  giblets, 
and  lay  the  pudding  in  the  middle. 

Turkey  joufed  in  imitation  cj  Sturgeon. 

DRESS  a fine  large  turkey  very  clean,  dry  and 
bone  it,  then  tie  it  up  as  you  do  a flurgeon,  and  put 
it  into  the  pot  with  a quart  of  white  wine,  a quart  of 
water,  the  fame  quantity  of  good  vinegar,  and  a very 
large  handful  of  fait;  but  remember  that  the  wine, 
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water,  and  vinegar,  nitifl:  boil  before  you  put  in  the 
turkey,  and  that  the  pot  muft  be  well  fkimmed  before 
it  boils.  When  it  be  enough,  take  it  out,  and  tie  it 
tighter;  but  let  the  liquor  boil  a little  longer.  If 
you  think  the  pickle  wants  more  vinegar  or  fait,  add 
it  Vvhcn  it  be  cold,  and  pour  it  upon  the  turkey.  It 
will  keep  fome  months,  if  covered  clofe  from  the  air, 
and  kept  in  a cool  dry  place.  It  may  be  eaten  with 
oil,  vinegar,  and  fugar,  and  fome  admire  it  more 
than  flurgeon. 

' Soufed  Tripe, 

BOIL  your  tripe,  and  put  it  into  fait  and  water, 
which  muft  be  changed  every  day  till  you  ufe  your 
tripe.  ’ When  you  want  it,  dip  it  in  batter  made  of 
flour  and  eggs,  and  fry  it  of  a gopd  brown ; or  boil 
it  ihfrefh  fair  and  water,  with  an  onion  fliced,  and  a 
few  fprigs  of  parftey.  Send  it  up  to  table  with  melted 
butter  in  a boat. 

I \ 

Pig  s Feet  and  Ears,  foufed, 

HAVING  cleaned  them  properly,  boil  them  till 
they  be  tender,  and  then  fplit  the'feet,  and  put  them 
and  the  ears  into  fak  and  water.  When  you  ufe 
them,  dry  them  well  with  a cloth,  dip  them  in  bat- 
ter, fry  them,  and  fend  them  up  to  table,  as  above 
directed  for  tripe.  They  will  keep  fome  time,  and 
may  be  eaten  cold ; but  take  care  to  make  frelh 
pickle  every  other  day.  ^ • 
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CHAP.  V. 

To  keep  GARDEN 'STUFFS  and  FRUITS. 


Preliminary  Hints  and  Ohfervations. 

S the  art  of  preferving  garden  ftuflFs  and  fruits 


from  being  injured  or  fpoiled  by  keeping,  is 
a matter  of  fome  confequence  to  the  fuperintendant 
of  the  kitchen,  it  will  be  necefl'ary  to  obferve,  that 
every  fpecies  of  the  vegetable  tribe  muft  be  kept  in 
dry  places,  as  damp  places  will  not  only  cover  them 
with  mould,  but  alfo  totally  deprive  them  of  their 
fine  flavour.  The  fame  thing  will  hold  good  with 
refpefl  to  bottled  fruit ; but  take  care,  while  you 
endeavour  to  avoid  putting  them  into  damp  places, 
you  do  not  put  them  where  they  may  get  warm,  as 
that  will  equally  fpoil  them.  When  you  boil  any 
dried  vegetables,  be  furc  that  you  allow  them  plenty 
of  water. 

To  keep  French  Beans  all  the  year. 

GATHER  your  beans  on  a very  fine  day,  and 
take  only  thofe  that  be  young  and  free  from  fpots. 
Clean  and  dry  them,  put  a layer  of  fait  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a large  ftone  jar,  and  then  a layer  of  beans; 
then  fait,  and  then  beans,  and  fo  on  till  the  jar  be 
full.  Cover  them  with  fait,  tie  a coarfe  cloth  over 
them,  put  a board  on  that,  and  a weight  to  keep 
out  the  air.  Set  them  in  a dry  cellar,  and  when 
you  take  any  out,  cover  the  refl  clofe  again.  Wafli 
thofe  you  take  out  very  clean,  and  let  them  lie  in 
foft  water  twenty-four  hours,  fliifting  the  water 
frequently,  and  when  you  boil  them,  do  not  put 
any  fait  in  the  water.  The  belt  way  of  drefling  them 
is  thus:  Boil  them  with  juft  the  white  heart  of  a 
fmall  cabbage,  then  drain  them,  chop  the  cabbage’ 
and  put  both  of  them  into  a faucepan,  with  a piece 
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cf  butter  as  big  as  an  egg,  rolled  in  flour.  Shake 
over  it  a little  pep};er,  put  in  a quart  r of  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  let  tin  m flew  ten  minutes,  and  then  difli 
them  up  for  a fide-dilh. 

To  hep  Grapes. 

•WHEN  you  cut  your  grapes  from  the  vine,  take 
care  to  leave  a joint  (jf  the  lialk  to  them,  and  hang 
them  up  in  a dry  room,  at  a proper  diilance  from 
each  other,  that  the  bunches  may  hang  feparate,  and 
clear  of  each  other;  for  the  air  muft  pals  freely  be- 
tween them,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  their  g owing 
mouldy  and  rotten.  The  Frontiniac  grape  is  the 
belt  for  this  purpofe,  which,  if  managed  properly, 
will  keep  to  the  end  of  January  at  lealt. 

To  hep  Green  Teas  till  Chrijhnas. 

B E fure  to  choofe  peas  for  this  purpofe  that  be  , 
young  and  fine;  Ihcll  them,  and  throw  them  into 
boiling  w'ater  with  lomc  fait  in  it.  Let  them  bx')il  five 
or  fix  minutes,  and  then  throw  them  into  a cullender 
to  .drain.  Then  lay  a cloth  four  or  five  times  double 
on  a table,  and  fpread  them  on  it.  Dry  them  well, 
and  having  your  bottles  ready,  fill  them,  and  cover 
them  with  mutton  fat  fried.  M'hcn  it  be  a little 
cool,  fill  the  necks  alrnofl  to  the  top,  cork  them,  tie 
a bladder  over  .them,  and  fet  them  in  a cool  place. 
When  you  ufe  them,  boil  your  water,  put  in  a little 
fait,  fome  fugar,  and  apiece  of  butter.  When  they 
be  boiled  enough,  throw  them  into  a fieve  to  drain. 
Then  put  them  into  a faucepan  wdth  a good  piece 
of  butter,  keep  fliaking  it  round  all  the  time  till  the 
butter  be  melted,  then  turn  them  into  a difh,  and 
fend  thern  to  table. 

To  hep  Goofeberries.  j 

B.EAT  an  ounce  of  roach  alum  very  fine,  and 
put  it  into  a la  ge  pan  of  boiling  hard  water.  Pick 
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your  goofeberries,  put  a few  in  the  bottom  of  a hair 
lieve,  and  bold  them  in  the  boiling  water  till  they 
turn  white  Then  take  out  the  fieve,  and  fpread 
the  goofeberries  between  two  clean  cloths.  Put  more 
goolebeiYies  in  your  fieve,  and  then  repeat  it  till  all 
be  done.  Put  the  water’  into  a glazed  pot  till  next 
day,  then  put  your  goofeberries  into  wide-mouthed- 
bottles,  pick  out  all  the  cracked  and  broken  ones, 
pour  your  water  clear  out  of  the  pot,  and  fill  up  your 
bottles  with  it.  Then  cork  them  loofely,  and  let 
them  (land  fora  fortnight  If  they  rife  to  the  corks, 
draw  them  out,  and  let  them  ftand  for  two  or  three 
days  uncorked.  Then  cork  them  clofe,  and  they 
will  keep  feveral  months. 

Or  you  may  proceed  in  this  manner.  Pick  large 
green  gooieberries  on  a dry  day,  and,  having  taken 
care  that  your  bottles  be  clean  and  dry,  fill  your 
bottles  and  cork  them.  Set  them  in  a kettle  of  water 
up  to  the  neck,  let  the  water  boil  very  flowly  till  you 
find  the  goofeberries  be  codied  ; then  take  them  out, 
and  put  in  the  reft  of  the  bottles  till  all  be  done. 
Have  ready  fome  rofin  melted  in*  a pipkin,  dip  the 
neck  of  the  bottles  into  it,  which  will  keep  all  air 
from  getting  in  at  the  cork.  Keep  them  in  a cool 
dry  place  free  from  damps,  and  they  will  bake  as  red 
as  a cherry.  You  may  keep  them  without  fcalding; 
but  then  they  will  not  bake  fofine,  nor  will  the  fltins 
be  fo  tender. 

To  dry  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

JUST  before  the  artichokes  come  to  their  full 
growth,  pluck  them  from  the  (talks,  which  will  draw 
out  all  the  firings  from  the  bottoms.  Then  boil  them 
till  you  can  pluck  off  the  leaves  eafily,  then  lay  the 
bottoms  on  tins,  and  fet  them  in  a cool  oven.  Repeat 
this  till  they  be  dry,  which  you  may  know  by  hold- 
ing them’  up  againft  the  light,  when,  if  they  be  dry 
* , enough. 
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enough,  they  will  be  tranfparent.  Hang  them  up  in 
a dry  place,  in  paper  bags. 

To  keep  Walnuts. 

PUT  a layer  of  fea-fand  at  the  bottom  of  a large 
jar,  and  then  a layer  of  walnuts ; then  fand,  then 
the  nuts,  and  fo  on  till  the  jar  be  full ; but  be  fure 
they  do  not  touch  each  other  in  any  of  the  layers. 
When  you  want  them  for  ufe,  lay  them  in  warm  wa- 
ter for  an  hour,  fhift  the  water  as  it  cools,  and  rub 
them  dry,  and  they  will  peel  well,  and  eat  fweet. 
Lemons  will  keep  thus  covered  better  than  any  other 
way. 

* To  bottle  Green  Currants. 

YOUR  currants  muft  be  gathered  when  the  fun 
be  hot  upon  them.  Strip  them  from  the  ftalks,  and 
put  them  into  glafs  bottles.  Cork  them  clofe,  fet 
them  in  dry  fand,  and  they  will  keep  all  the  winter. 

To  keep  Mujhrooins. 

TAKE  large  buttons,  wafh  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  ftewing,  and  lay  them  on  fieves  with 
the  ftalks  upwards.  Throw  over  them  fome  fait,  to 
fetch  out  the  vvaier.  When  they  be  properly  drained, 
put  them  in  a pot,  and  fet  them  in  a cool  oven  for 
an  hour.  Then  take  them  out  carefully,  and  lay 
them  to  cool  and  drain.  Boil  the  liquor  that  comes 
out  of  them  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  boil  it 
half  away.  Put  your  mufhrooms  into  a clean  jar 
well  dried,  and  when  the  liquor  be  cold;  pour  it  into 
the  jar,  and  cover  your  mufhrooms  with  it.  Then 
pour  over  them  rendered  fuct,  tie  a bladder  over  the 
jar,  and  fet  them  in  a dry  clofet,  where  they  will 
keep  very  well  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  When 
you  ufe  them,  take  them  out  of  the  liquor,  pour  over 
them  boilingmilk,  and  let  them  ftand  an  hour.  Then 
ftew  them  in  the  milk  a quarter  of  an  hour,  thicken 
them, with  Hour,  and  a large  quantity  of  butter;  biif* 
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be  careful  you  do  not  oil  it.  Then  beat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  in  a little  cream,  and  put  it  into  the  ftew  ; 
but  do  not  let  it  boil  after  you  have  put  in  the  eggs. 
Lay  untoafted  lippets  round  the  inlide  of  the  diTh, 
then  ferve  them  up,  and  they  will  eat  nearly  as  good 
as  when  frelh  gathered.  If  they  do  not  tafte  ftrong 
enough,  put  in  a little  of  the  liquor.  This  is  a very 
ufeful  liquor,  as  it  will  give  a ftrong  flavour  of  frefti 
mulhrooms  to  all  made  dilhes.  Another  method  of 
keeping  mufhrooms  is  thus  : Scrape,  peel,  and  take 
out  the  infides  of  large  flaps.  Boil  them  in  their  own 
liquor,  with  a little  fait,  lay  them  in  tins,  fet  them 
in  a cool  oven,  and  repeat  it  till  they  be  dry.  Then 
put  them  in  clean  jars,  tie  them  down  clofe,  and  keep 
them  for  ufe. 

To  bottle  Cranberries, 

CRANBERRIES  for  this  purpofe  muft  be  ga- 
thered when  the  weather  be  quite  dry,  and  put  into 
dry  clear  bottles.  Cork  them  up  clofe,  and  put 
them  in  a dry  place,  where  neither  heat  nor  damps 
can  get  to  them. 

To  bottle  Damfons, 

GATHER  your  damfons  on  a dry  day,  before 
they  be  ripe,  or  rather  when  they  have  juft  turned 
their  colour.  Put  them  into  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
cork  them  up  clofely,  and  let  them  ftand  a fortnight. 
Then  look  them  over,  and  if  you  fee  any  of  them 
mouldy  or  fpotted,  take  them  out,  and  cork  the  reft 
clofe  down.  Set  the  bottles  in  fand,  and  they  will 
keep  good  till  fpring. 

N.  B.  The  method  of  preferving  different  kinds  of 
fruits  in  fweets  and  jellies,  will  be  found  in  the  Third 
Part,  under  the  Chapter  of  Preferving, 
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‘ The  Preparation  of  Sugars. 

TO  prepare  fugars  properly  is  a material  point  in 
the  bufinefs  of  confeftionary;  and  as  fome  rules 
are  undoubtedly  neceffary  to  be  given  in  a work  of 
this  kind,  wefhall  begin  with  the  firft  procefs,  that  of 
clarifying  fugar,  which  mull  be  done  in  this  manner. 

Break  the  white  of  an  egg  into  your  preferving  pan, 
put  in  four  quarts  of  water,  and  beat  ituip  to  a froth 
with  a whifk.  Then  put  in  twelve  pounds  of  fugar, 
mix  all  together,  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  it 
boils  put  in  a little  cold  water.  Proceed  in  this  man- 
ner as  many  times  as  may  be  neceflary  till  the  feuin 
appears  thick  on  the  top.  Then  remove  it  from  the 
fire,  and  let  it  fettle,  take  off  the  feum,  and  pafs  it 
through  a flraining  bag.  If  the  fugar  fhould  not 
appear  ,vcry  fine,  you  mufl  boil  it  again  before  you 
flrain  it,  otherwife,  in  boiling  it  to  a height,  it  will 
rife  over  the  pan.’  Having  thus  finifhed  the  firft  ope- 
ration, you  may, proceed  to  clarify  your  fugar  to 
either  of  the  five  following  degrees.  ■■ 

Fiif  Degree y called  f mooth  or  Candy  Sugar. 

H AV I N G clarified  your  fugar  as  above  direHed, 
put  what  quantity  you  may  have  occafion  for  over 
the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  be  fmooth.  This  you 
. nwy  know  by  dipping  your  fldmmer  into  the  fugar, 
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and  then  touching  it  between  your  fore-finger  and 
thumb,  and  immediately  opening  them,  you  will 'fee 
a fmall  thread  drawn  between,  which  will  immediately 
break,  and  remain  as  a drop  on  your  thumb.  This 
will  be  a fign  of  its  being  in  fome  degree  of  fmooth- 
nefs.  Then  give  it  another  boiling,  and  it  will  draw 
into  a larger  firing,  when  it  will  have  acquired  the 
firfi  degree  above-mentioned. 

Second  DegreCy  called  Blown  Sugar. 

TO  obtain  this  degree,  you  muft  boil  your  fugar 
longer  than  in  the  former  procefs,  and  then  dip  in 
your  fkimmer,  fhaking  ofi  what  fugar  you  can  into 
the  pan.  Then  with  your  mouth  blow  firongly 
through  the  holes,  and  if  certain  bladders  or  bubbles 
blow  through,  it  will  be  a proof  of  its  having  ac- 
quired the  fecond  degree. 

Third  Degree^  called  Feathered  Sugar. 

THIS  degree  is  to  be  proved  by  dipping  the 
fkimmer,  when  the  fugar  has  boiled  longer  than  in 
the  former  degree.  Firfi  fhake  it  over  the  pan,  then 
give  it  a fudden  flirt  behind  you,  and  if  it  be  enough, 
the  fugar  will  fly  off  like  feathers. 

Fourth  Degree^  called  Crackled  Sugar. 

HAVING  let  your  fugar  boil  longer  than  in  the 
preceding  degree,  dip  a flick  into  the  fugar,  and  im- 
mediately put  it  into  a pot  of  cold  water,  which  you 
miifi  have  Handing  by  you  for  that  purpofe.  Draw 
off'  the  fugar  that  hangs  to  the  flick  into  the  water, 
and  if  it  become  hard,  and  fnap  in  the  water,  it  has 
acquired  the  proper  degree  ; but,  if  otherwife,  you 
mufi  boil  it  till  it  anfwers  that  trial.  You  mufi  take 
particular  care  that  the  water  you  life  for  this  purpofe 
be  very  cold,  otherwife  it  will  lead  you  into  errors. 

F^th 
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Tifth  Degree,  called  Carmel  Sugar. 

TO  obtain  this  degree,  your  fugar  muft  boil  longer 
than  in  either  of  the  former  operations.  You  muft 
prove  it  by  dipping  in  a ftick,  firft  into  the  fugar,  and 
then  into  cold  water ; but  this  you  muft  obferve, 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  carmel  height,  it  will,  the 
moment  it  touches  the  cold  water,  fnap  like  glafs, 
Avhich  is  the  higheft  and  laft  degree  of  boiled  fugar. 
Take  care  that  your  fire  be  not  very  fierce  when  you 
boil  this,  left,  flaming  up  the  fides  of  your  pan,  it 
• Ihould  raufe  the  fugar  to  burn,  which  will  difcolour 
and  fpoil  it. 

Little  Devices  in  Sugar. 

STEEP  gum-tragacanth  in  rofe  water,  and  with 
fome  double-refined  fugar  make  it  up  into  pafte.  You 
may  colour  your  pafte  with  powders  and  jellies  as 
your  fancy  fhall  direfil  you,  and  then  make  them  up 
into  what  fhape  you  like.  You  may  have  moulds 
made  in  what  fhape  you  pleafe,  and  they  will  be 
pretty  ornaments  placed  on  the  tops  of  iced  cakes. 
In  the  middle  of  them,  put  little  pieces  of  paper, 
with  fome  pretty  fmart  fentences  written  on  themi 
and  they  will  afford  much  mirth  to  the  younger  part 
of  a company. 

Sugar  of  Rofes  in  various  Figures. 

CLIP  off  the  white  of  rofe-budsj  and  dry  them 
in  the  fun.  Having  finely  pounded  an  ounce  off 
them,  take  a pound  of  loaf  fugar.  Wet  the  fugaL 
in  rofewater,  and  boil  it  to  a candy  height.  Put  in 
your  powder  of  rofes,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Mix 
all  well  together,  put  it  on  a pie-plate,  and  cut  it 
into  lozenges,  or  make  it  into  any  figure  you  fancy, 
fuch  as  men,  women,  or  birds.  If  you  want  orna- 
ments for  your  defert,  you  may  gild  or  colour  them 
to  your  liking. 
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CHAP.  II. 

TARTS  AND  PUFFS. 

Different  Sorts  of  Tarts, 

IN  the  fixteenth  chapter  of  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,  wc  have  given  fufhcient  dire&ions  for  the 
making  of  puff  paile  for  tarts,  and  alfo  the  method 
of  making  tarts  as  well  as  pies  ; what  we  have  there- 
fore here  to  mention  concerns  only  tarts  and  puffs  of 
the  fmaller  kind.  If  you  make  ufe  of  tin  patties  to 
bake  in,  butter  them,  and  put  a little  cruft  all  over 
them,  otherwife  you  cannot  take  them  out ; but  if 
you  bake  them  in  glafs  or  china,  you  then  need  ufe 
only  ail  uppcr-cruft,  as  you  will  not  then  want  to 
take  them  out  when  you  fend  them  to  table.  Lay 
fine  fugar  at  the  bottom,  then  your  cherries,  plums, 
or  whatever  fort  you  may  want  to  put  in  them,  and 
put  fugar  at  the  top.  Then  put  on  your  lid,  and 
bake  them  in  a flack  oven.  Mince-pies  mull  be  baked 
in  tin  patties,  becaufe  of  taking  them  out,  and  puff 
pafte  is  beft  for  them.  Apples  and  pears,  intended 
to  be  put  into  tarts,  'muft  be  pared,  cut  into  quarters, 
and  cored.  Cut  the  quarters  acrofs  again,  fet  them  on 
in  a faucepan  with  as  much  water  as  will  barely  cover 
them,  and  let  them  fimmcr  on  a flow  fire  juft  till  the 
fruit  be  tender.  Put  a good  piece  of  lemon-peel 
into  the  water  with  the  fruit,  and  then  have  your 
patties  ready.  Lay  fine  fugar  at  bottom,  then  your 
fruit,  and  a little  fugar  at  top.  Pour  over  each  tart 
a tea-fpoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  three  tca-fpoonfub 
of  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in.  Then  put  on  your 
lid,  and  bake  them  in  a flack  oven.  Apricot  tarts 
may  be  made  the  fame  way,  excepting  that  you  muft 
not'  put  in  any  lemon-juice.  When  you  make  tarts 
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of  prefervcd  fruits,  lay  in  your  fruit,  and  put  a very 
thin  cruft  at  top.  Let  them  be  baked  but  a little 
while  ; and  if  you  would  have  them  very  nice,  have 
a large  patty,  the  fize  of  your  intended  tart.  Make 
your  lugar-cruft,  roll  it  as  thin  as  a halfpenny,  ti>en 
butter  your  patty,  and  cover  it.  Shape  your  upper- 
. cruft  on  a hollow  thing  made  on  purpofc,  the  fliapc 
of  your  patty,  and  mark  it  with  a marking-iron  for 
that  purpofe,'  in  what  fliape  you  pleafe,  that  it  may 
be  hollow  and  open  to  fliew  the  fruit  through  it. 
Then  bake  your  cruft  in  a very  flack  oven,  that  you 
may  not  difcolour  it,  and  have  it  crifp.  When  the 
cruft  be  cold,  very  carefully  take  it  out,  and  fill  it 
with  what  fruit  you  pleafe.  Then  lay  on  the  lid, 
and  your  bufinefs  will  be  done. 

Petit  Patties. 

THESE  are  a very  pretty  garnifh,  and  give  a 
handfome  appearance  to  a large  difli.  Make  a fliort 
cruft,  roll  it  thick,  and  make  them  as  big  as  the 
bowl  of  a fpoon,  and  about  an  inch  deep.  Take  a 
piece  of  veal  big  enough  to  fill  the  patty,  and  as 
much  bacon  and  beef-fuet.  Shred  them  all  very  fine, 
feafon  them  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  a little  fweet 
herbs.  Put  them  into  a little  ftew-pan,  keep  turning 
them  about,  with  a few  mulhrooms  chopped  fmall, 
for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  Then  fill  your  patties,  and 
cover  them  with  cruft.  Colour  them  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  bake  them.  Some  fill  them  with 
oyfters,  for  fifli  diflies,  or  the  melts  of  thefifh  pound- 
ed, and  feafoned  with  pepper  and  fait. 

• / Cuj'd  Pujfs. 

PUT  a little  rennet  into  two  quarts  of  milk, 
atid  when  it  be  broken,  put  it  into  a coarfe  cloth 
to  drain.  Then  mb  the  curd  through  a hair  fieve, 
and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of  butter,  ten  ounces  of 
bread,  half  a nutmeg,  a lemon-peel  grated,  and  a 
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fpoonful  of  wine.  Sugar  it  to  your  tafle,  rub  your 
cups  witli  butter,  and  put  tberri'  for  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  into  the  oven. 

Suga?-  Puff's. 

BEAT  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  till  they  rife  to  a 
high  froth.  Then  put  them  in  a marble  mortar  or 
wooden  bowl,  and  add  as  much  double-refined  fugar 
as  will  make  it  thick ; then  rub  it  round  the  mortar 
for  half  an  hour,  put  in  a few  carraway  feeds,  and 
take  a flieet  of  wafers,  and  lay  it  on  as  broad  as  a 
fix-pence,  and  as  high  as  you  can.  'Put  them  into  a 
moderately-heated  oven  half  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  they  will  look  as  white  as  fnow. 

Wafers. 

TAKE  a fpoonful  of  otange  flower  water,  tw'O 
fpoonfuls  of  flour,  tw'O  of  fugar,  and  the  fame  of 
cream.  Beat  them  well  together  for  half  an  hour; 
then  make  your  wafer  tongs  hot,  and  pour  a little  of 
your  batter  in  to  cover  your  irons.  Bake  them  on  a 
Hove  fire,  and  as  they  be  baking,  roll  them  round  a 
flick  like  a fpiggot.  When  they  be  cold,  they  will 
be  very  crifp,  and  are  very  proper  to  be  eat  with 
jellies,  or  with  tea. 

Chocolate  Puffs. 

H AVI  N G beat  and  fifted  half  a pound  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  ferape  into  it  an  ounce  of  chocolate 
very  fine,  and  mix  them  together.  Beat  the  white 
of  an  egg  to  a very  high  froth,  and  ftrew  in  your 
fugar  and  chocolate.  Keep  beating  it  till  it  be  as 
fliif  as  a pafle.  Then  fugar  your  paper,  drop  them 
on  about  the  fize  of  a fix-pence,  and  bake  them  in  a 
very  flow  oven, 

0 

Almond  Puffs. 

TAKE  two  ounces  of  fweet  almonds,  blanch 
them,  and  beat  them  very  fine  with  orange  flower 
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water.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a very  high 
froth,  and  then  ftrew  in  a little  fifted  fugar.  Mix 
your  almonds  with  your  fugar  and  eggs,  and*  then 
add  more  fugar  till  it  be  as  thick  as  a palte.  Lay  it 
in  cakes,  and  bake  it  in  a cool  oven  on  paper. 

Lemon  Puffs. 

TAKE  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  beat  it, 
and  fift  it  through  a fine  fieve.  Put  it  into  a bowl, 
with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  beat  them  togethcr. 
Then  beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a very  high  froth. 
Put  it  into  your  bowl,  beat  it  half  an  hour,  and  then 
put  in  three  eggs,  with  two  rinds  of  lemons  grated. 
Mix  it  w'ell  up,  throw  fugar  on  your  papers,  drop 
on  the  puffs  in  fmall  drops,  and  bake  them  in  an 
oven  moderately  hot. 
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CHAP.  III. 

CAKES. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Olj'ervations. 

Before  you  begin  to  make  any  cake,  take 
care  that  all  your  ingredients  be  got  ready  to 
your  hand.  Beat  up  your  eggs  well,  and  then  do 
not  leave  them  to  go  about  any  thing  elfe  till  your 
cake  be  finiflied,  as  the  eggs,  by  (landing  unmixed, 
will  require  beating  again,  which  will  contribute  to 
make  your  cake  heavy.  If  you  intend  to  put  butter 
in  your  cakes,  be  lure  to  beat  it  to  a fine  cream  be- 
fore you  put  in  your  fugar,  etherwife  it  will  require 
double  the  beating,  and  after  all  will  not  anfwer  the 
purpofe  fo  well.  Cakes  made  with  rice,  feeds,  01 
plums,  arc  belt  baked  in  wooden  gartlis ; for,  when 
baked  either  in  pots  or  tins,  the  outfide  of  the  cakes 
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will  be  burned,  and  will  befides  be  fo  much  confined, 
that  the  heat  cannot  penetrate  into  the  middle  of  the 
cake,  which  will  prevent  it  from  rifing.  All  kinds 
of  cakes  muft  be  baked  in  a good  oven,  heated  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  your  cake. 

A rich  Cake. 

TAKE  feven  pounds  of  currants  waflied  and 
rubbed,  four  pounds  of  flour  dried  and  lifted,  fix 
pounds  of  the  bell  frefh  butter,  and  two  pounds  of 
Jordan  almonds,  blanched  and  beaten  with  orange 
flower  water  till  fine ; four  pounds  of  eggs,  but  leave 
out  half  the  whites;  three  pounds  of  double-refined 
lugar  beaten  and  lifted ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  the  fame  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  and  three 
large  nutmegs,  all  beaten  fine ; a little  ginger,  half 
, a pint  of  fack,  half  a pint  of  French  brandy,  and 
fweetmeats,  fuch  as  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  to 
your  liking.  Before  you  mix  your  ingredients, 
work  your  butter  to  a cream.  Then  put  in  your 
■fugar,  and  work  them  well  together.  Let  your  eggs 
be  well  beaten  and  Ilrained  through  a fieve;  work  in 
your  almonds,  then  put  in  your  eggs,  and  beat  them 
together  till  they  look  white  and  thick.  Then  put 
in  your  fack,  brandy,  and  fpices,  fliake  in  your  flour 
by  degrees,  and  when  your  oven  be  ready,  put  in 
your  currants  and  fweetmeats  as  you  put  it  in  your 
hoop.  Put  it  into  a quick  oven,  and  four  hours 
will  bake  it.  Remember  to  keep  beating  it  with  your 
hand  all  the  time  you  be  mixing  it;  and  when  your 
currants  be  well  w'aflied  and  cleaned,  let  them  be 
kept  before  the  fire,  that  they  may  go  warm  into  the 
cake.  This  quantity  will  bake  bell  in  two  hoops,  it 
being  too  large  for  one. 

Plum  Cake. 

' TO  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour  well  dried, 
put  the  fame  quantity  of  butter,  three  quarters  of  a 
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pound  of  currants  waflied  and  well  picked ; (tone 
and  (lice  half  a pound  of  raihns,  eighteen  ounces  of 
fugar  beat  and  fifted,  and  fourteen  eggs,  leaving  out 
half  the  whites ; flired  the  peel  of  a large  lemon  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  three  ounces  of  candied  orange,  the 
fame  of  lemon,  a tea-fpoonful  of  beaten  mace,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  a tea-cupful  of  brandy,  or  white 
wine,  and  four  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water. 
Firfl;  work  the  butter  with  your  hand  to  a cream,  then 
beat  your  fugar  well  in,  whifle  your  eggs  for  half  an 
hour,  then  mix  them  with  your  fugar  and  butter,  and 
put  in  your  flour  and  fpices.  The  whole  will  take 
an  hour  and  a half  beating.  When  your  oven  be 
ready,  mix  in  lightly  your  brandy,  fruit,  and  fweet- 
meats,  then  put  it  into  your  lx>op,  and  bake  it  two 
hours  and  a half. 

, White  Plum  Cakes. 

TAKE  two  pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  half  that 
quantity  of  fugar  beaten  and  fifted,  a pound  of  but- 
ter, a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  the  fame  of 
mace,  fixteen  eggs,  two  pounds  and  a half  of  cur- 
rants'picked  and  wafhed,  half  a pound  of  Tweet  al- 
monds, the  fame  of  candied  lemon,  half  a pint  of 
fack  or  brandy,  and  three  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower 
water.  Beat  your  butter  to  a cream,  put  in  your 
fugar,  beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  half  an  hour,  and 
mix  them  with  your  fugar  and  butter.  Then  beat 
your  yolks  half  an  hour,  and  mix  them  with  your 
whites,  which  will  take  two  hours  beating.  Put  in 
your  flour  a little  before  your  oven  be  ready,  and 
jult  before  you  put  it  into  your  hoop,  mix  together 
lightly  your  currants,  and  all  your  other  ingredients. 
It  will  take  two  hours  baking.. 

A Pound  Cake. 

BEAT  a pound  of  butter  in  an  earthen  pan  with 
your  hand  one  way,  till  it  be  like  a fine  thick  cream. 

Then 
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I’hen  have  ready  twelve  eggs,  but  leave  out  half  the 
v/hiics;  beat  them  well,  then  beat  them  up  with  the 
butter,  a pound  of  flour  beat  in  it,  a pound  of  fugar, 
and  a few  carraways.  Beat  all  well  together  with 
your  hand  for  an  hour,  or  you  may  beat  it  with  a 
wooden  fpoon.  Put  all  into  a buttered  pan,  and 
bake  it  in  a quick  oven  for  one  hour. 

Rice  Cakes. 

B E AT  the  yolks  of  fifteen  eggs  for  near  half  an 
hour  with  a whiflt.  Put  to  them  ten  ounces  of  loaf 
fugar  lifted  fine,  and  beat  it  well  in.  Then  put  in 
half  a pound  of  rice  flour,  a little  orange-water  of 
brandy,  and  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  grated.  Then 
put  in  feven  whites,  (having  firft  beaten  them  well 
near  an  hour  with  a whifk)  and  beat  them  all  well 
together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  put  them 
in  a hoop,  and  fet  them  for  half  an  hour  in  a quick 
oven. 

Cream  Cakes. 

TAKE  the  whites  of  nine  eggs,  and  beat  them 
to  a fliff  froth.  Stir  it  gently  with  a fpoon,  left  the 
froth  fliould  fall,  and  to  every  white  of  an  egg, 
grate  the  rinds  of  two  lemons.  Shake  in  foftly  a 
fpoonful  of  double-refined  fugar,  fifted  fine,  lay  a 
wet  fliect  of  paper  on  a tin,  and  with  a fpoon  drop 
the  froth  in  little  lumps'  on  it,  at  a fmall  diftance 
from  eafh  other.  Sift  a good  quantity  of  fugar 
over  them,  let  them  in  an  oven  after  brown  bread, 
then  make  the  oven  clofe  up,  and  the  froth  will 
rife.  They  will  be  baked  enough  as  foon  as  they 
be  coloured.  Then  take  them  out,  and  put  two 
bottoms  together ; lay  them  on  a fieve,  and  fet  them 
to  dry  in  a cool  oven.  If  you  choofe  it,  you  may, 
before  you  clofe  the  bottoms  together  to  dry,  lay 
rafpberry-jam,  or  any  kind  of  fweetmeats  between 
them. 
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Macaroons. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fweet  almonds  blanched  and 
beaten,  and  put  to  them  a pound  of  fugar,  and  a 
little  rofe  water  to  keep  them  from  oiling.  Then 
beat  the  whites  of  feven  eggs  to  a frot  h,  and  put  them 
in,  and  beat  them  well  together.  Drop  them  on 
wafer  paper,  grate  fugar  over  them,  and  put  them 
into  the  oven. 

Lemon  Bifciiits. 

TAKE  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
five,  and  beat  them  well  together,  with  four  fpoon- 
fuls  of  orange  flower  water,  till  they  froth  up.  Then 
put  in  a pound  of  loaf-fugar  fifted,  beat  it  one  w’ay 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  put  in  half  a pound  of 
flour,  with  the  rafpings  of  two  lemons,  and  the  pulp 
of  a fmall  one.  Butter  your  tin,  and  bake  it  in  a 
quick  oven ; but  do  not  flop  up  the  mouth  at  firft' 
for  fear  it  fiiould  fcorch.  Dufi  it  with  fugar  before 
you  put  it  into  the  oven. 

French  Bifcuits. 

TAKE  a pair  of  clean  fcales,  in  one  fcale  put 
three  new-laid  eggs,  and  in  the  other  the  fame  weight 
of  dried  flour.  Have  ready  the  fame  weight  of  fine 
powdered  fugar.  Fird  beat  up  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  well  with  a whifk,  till  they  be  of  a fine  froth. 
Then  whip  in  half  an  ounce  of  candied  lemon-peel 
cut  very  thin  and  fine,  and  beat  well.  Then,  by 
degrees,  whip  in  the  flour  and  fugar  ; then  put  in  the 
yolks,  and  with  a fpoon  temper  them  well  together. 
Then  fliape  your  bifcuits  on  fine  white  paper  with 
your  fpoon,  and  throw  powdered  fugar  over  them. 
Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  not  too  hot,  giving 
them  a fine  colour  on  the  top.  When  they  be  bak- 
ed, with  a fine  knife  cut  them  off  from  the  paper, 
and  lay  them  up  for  ufe’in  dry  boxes. 

Sponge 
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Sponge  Bifcuits. 

TAKE  twelve  eggs,  and  beat  the  yolks  of  them 
for  half  an  hour.  1 hen  put  in  a pound  and  a half  of 
fugar  beat  and  lifted,  and  whifk  it  well  till  you  fee  it 
rife  in  bubbles.  Then  beat  the  whites  to  a Itrong 
froth,  and  whifl<  them  well  with  your  fugar  and  yolks. 
Beat  in  fourteen  ounces  of  flour,  with  the  rinds  of 
two  lemons  grated.  Bake  them  in  tin  moulds  butter- 
ed, and  let  them  have  a hot  oven,  but  do  not  flop 
the  mouth  of  it.  They  will  take  half  an  hour  bak- 
ing ; but  remember  to  lift  pounded  fugar  over  them 
before  you  put  them  into  the  oven. 

Drop  Bifcuits. 

TAKE  the  whites  of  fix  eggs,  and  the  yolks  of 
ten.  Beat  them  up  with  a fpoonful  of  rofc  water  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  put  in  ten  ouoces  of  beaten 
and  fifted  loaf-fugar.  Whifk  them  well  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  add  an  ounce  of  carraway  feeds 
cruflied  a little,  and  fix  ounces  of  fine  flour.  Whilk 
in  your  flour  gently,  drop  them  on  wafer  papers,  and 
bake  them  in  an  oven  moderately  heated. 

Spanijh  Bifcuits. 

TAKE  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  beat  them 
half  an  hour,  and  then  beat  in  eight  fpoonfuls  of 
fugar.  Beat  the  whites  to  a flrong  froth,  and  then 
beat  them  well  with  your  yolks  and  fugar  near  half 
an  hour.  Put  in  four  fpoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a little 
lemon  peel  cut  exceedingly  fine.  Bake  Them  on 
papers. 

Common  Bifcuits. 

TAKE  eight  eggs,  and  beat  them  half  an  hour. 
Then  put  in  a pound  of  beaten  and  fifted  fugar,  with 
the  rind  of  a lemon  grated.  Whifk  it  an  hour,  or 
till  it  looks  light,  and  then  put  in  a pound  of  flour, 
with  a little  rofe  water.  Sugar  them  over,  and  bake 
them  in  tins  or  on  papers. 

U 4 
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Gingerbread  Cakes. 

TAKE  three  pounds  of  flour,  a pound  of  fugar, 
the  fame  quantity  pf  butter  rolled  in  very  fine,  tw(> 
ounces  of  ginger  beat  fine,  and  a large  nutmeg  grated. 
Then  take  a pound  of  treacle,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  and  make  them  warm  together.  Make  up 
the  bread  ftiff,  roll  it  put,  and  make  it  up  into  thin 
cakes.  Cut  them  out  with  a tea-cup  or  fmall  glals, 
or  rod  them  round  like  nuts,  and  bake  them  in  a 
(lack  oven  on  tin  plates.  , ^ ' 

Green  Caps. 

HAVING  gathered  as  many  codlings  as  you 
want,  jull  before'  they  be  ripe,  green  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  for  preferving.  Then  rub  them 
over  with  a little  oiled  butter,  grate  double-refined 
fugar  over  them,  and  fet  them  in  the  oven  till  they 
iook  bright,  and  fparkle  like  froll.  Then  take  them 
out,  and  put  them  'into  a china  dilh.  Make  a very 
fine  cufiard,  and  pour  it  round  them.  Stick  fingle 
flowers  in  every  apple,  and  ferve  them  up.  This  is, 
for  either  dinner  or  fupper,  a pretty  corner-difli. 

Black  Caps. 

TAKE  out  the  cores,  and  cut  into  halyes  twelve 
large  apples.  Place  them  on  a thin  patty-pan  as 
clofely  as  they  can  lie,  with  the  fiat  fide  downwards. 
Squeeze  a lemon  into  two  Ipoonfuls  of  orange  flower 
water,  and  pour  it  over  them.  Shred  fome  lemon- 
peel  fine,  and  throw  over  them,  and  grate  fine  fugar 
over  all.  Set  them  in  a quick  oven,  aud  hall  an 
hour  will  do  them.  Throw  fine  fugar  all  over  the 
difli,  when  yOu  lend  to  table. 

i 

Bath  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pound  of  butter,  and  rub  it  into  an 
eqtal '‘‘■eight  offlour,  with  a fpoonfal  of  good  barm. 
■\Vdrnv  rpme  cream,  and  make  it  into  a light  paflc. 
' ' Set 
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Set  it  to  the  fire  to  rife,  and  when  you  make  them 
up,  take  four  ounces  of  carraway  comfits,  work  part 
of  them  in,  and  firew  the  reft  on  the  top.  Make 
them  into  a round  cake,  the  fize.of  a French  roll. 
Bake  them  on  Iheet  tins,  and  they  will  eat  well  hot 

for  breakfaft,  or  at  tea  in  the  afternoon. 

% 

Portugal  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  mix  it  with  a 
pound  of  beaten  and  fifted  loaf-fugar.  Then  rub  it 
into  a pound  of  pure  fweet  butter  till  it  be  thick  like 
grated  white  bread.  Then  put  to  it  two  fpoonfuls  of 
rofe  water,  two  of  fack,  and  ten  eggs.  Whip  them 
well  with  a whiflv,  and  mix  into  it  eight  ounces  of 
currants.  Mix  all  well  together,  butter  the  tin-pans, 
and  fill  them  about  half  full,  and  bake  them.  If  they 
be  made  without  currants,  they  will  keep  half  a year. 
Add  a pound  of  almonds  blanched,  and  beat  them 
with  rofe-watcr,  as  above  direfled,  but  leave  out  the 
flour. 

ShrervJbiLTy  Cakes. 

BEAT  half  a pound  of  butter  to  a fine  cream, and 
put  in  the  fame  weight  of  flour,  one  egg,  fix  ounces 
of  beaten  and  fifted  loaf-fugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
carraway  feeds.  Mix  them  into  a pafte,  roll  them 
thin,  and  cut  them  round  with  a fmall  glafs  or  little 
tins;  prick  them,  lay  them  on  fheets  of  tin,  and 
bake  them  in  a flow  oven. 

’ Sajfron  Cakes. 

TAKE  a quartern  of  fine  flour,  a pound  and  a 
, half  of  butter,  three  ounces  of  carraway  feeds,  fi.x 
eggs  well  beaten,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves 
and  mace  finely  beaten  together,  a little  cinnamon 
pounded,  a pound  of  fugar,  a little  rofe  water  and 
laffron,  a pint  and  a half  of  yell,  and  a quart  of 
milk.  Mix  all  together  lightly  with  your  hands  in 
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this  manner : Firft  boil  your  milk  and  butter,  then 
fkim  off  the  butter,  and  mix  it  with  your  flour,  and 
a little  of  the  milk.  Stir  the  yefl  into  the  reft,  and 
ftrain  it.  Mix  it  with  the  flour,  put  in  your  feeds 
and  fpice,  rofe-water,  tin6lure  of  faffron,  fugar,  and 
eggs.  Beat  it  all  well  up  lightly  with  your  hands, 
and  bake  it  in  a hoop  or  pan  well  buttered.  It  will 
take  an  hour  and  an  half  in  a quick  oven.  If  you 
choofe  it,  you  may ‘leave  out  the  feeds  ; and  fome 
think  the  cake  is  better  without  them. 

Prujfian  Cakes. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  dried  flour,  a pound  of 
beaten  and  fifted  fugar,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  feven 
eggs  beaten  fcparatcly,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  the 
peels  of  two  finely  grated,  and  half  a pound  of  al- 
monds beat  fine  with  rofe-water.  As  foon  as  the 
whites  be  beat  to  a froth,  put  in  the  yolks,  and 
every  thing  elfe,  except  the  flour,  and  beat  them 
together  for  half  an  hour.  Shake  in  the  flour  juft 
before  you  let  it  into  the  oven;  and  be  fure  to  re- 
member to  beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  your  eggs 
feparately,  or  your  cake  will  be  heavy. 

Apricot  Cakes. 

SCALD  a pound  of  nice  ripe  apricots,  and  peel 
them,  and  take  out  the  ftoues  as  foon  as  you  find  the  ' 
fkin  will  come  oft.  Then  beat  them  in  a mortar  to 
a pulp  ; boil  half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar, 
with  a fpoonful  of  water,  and  fkim  it  exceedingly 
well.  Then  put  in  the  pulp  of  your  apricots,  let 
them  fimmer  a quarter  of  an  hour  over  a flow  fire, 
and  ftir  it  foftly  all  the  time.  Then  pour  it  into 
fhallow  flat  glaftes,  turn  them  out  upon  glafs  plates, 
put  them  in  a ftovc,  and  turn  them  once  a day  till 
they  be  dry. 
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Quince  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pint  of  the  fyrup  of  quinces,  and  a 
quart  or  two  of  rafpberries.  Boil  and  clarify  them 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  fi<.im  it  as  often  as 
may  be  necefiary.  Then  add  a pound  and  a half  of 
fugar,  and  as  much  more,  brought  to  a candy  height, 
which  muft  be  poured  in  hot.  Conftantly  ftir  the 
whole  about  till  it  be  almoft  cold,  and  then  fpread  it 
on  plates,  and  cut  ic  out  into  cakes. 

Orange  Cakes. 

QUARTER  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  Seville 
oranges  that  have  very  good  rinds,  and  boil  them 
in  two  or  three  waters  until  they  be  tender,  and  the 
bitternefs  gone  off.  Skim  them,  and  then  lay  them 
on  a clean  napkin  to  dry.  Take  all  the  fliins  and 
feeds  out  of  the  pulp  with  a knife,  fhred  the  peels 
fine,  put  them  to  the  pulp,  weigh  them,  and  put  rather 
more  than  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  into  a toffing- 
pan,  with  juft  as  much  water  as  will  diffolve  it.  Boil 
it  till  it  becomes  a perfeU  fugar,  and  then,  by  de- 
grees, put  in  your  orange-peels  and  pulp.  Stir  them 
well  before  you  fet  them  on  the  fire ; boil  it  very 
gently  till  it  looks  clear  and  thick,  and  then  put  them 
into  flat-bottomed  glafi’es.  Set  them  in  a ftove,  and 
keep  them  in  a conftant  and  moderate  heat ; and 
when  they  be  candied-  on  the  top,  turn  them  out 
upon  glafles. 

Lemon  Cakes. 

« 

TAKE  the  whites  of  ten  eggs,  put  to  them  three 
fpoonfuls  of  rofe  or  orange  flower  water,  and  beat 
them  an  hour  with  a whifk.  Then  put  in  a pound 
of  beaten  and  lifted  fugar,  and  grate  into  it  the  rind 
of  a lemon.  When  it  be  well  mixed,  put  in  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  beaf 
fmooth.  Juft  before  you  put  it  into  the  oven,  ftir  in 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  butter  your  pan, 
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put  it  into  a moderate  oven,  and  an  hour  will  bake 
it.  You  may,  if  you  chbofe  it,  make  orange  cakc^ 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Elide  Cakes, 

TAKE  two  pounds  of  loaf  fugar,  four  pounds  of 
frcfli  butter,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  fine  well-dried 
flour;  pound  and  fift  fine  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  the  fame  of  nutmegs,  and  to  every  pound  of 
flour  put  eight  eggs  ; wafh  four  pounds  of  currants, 
and  pick  them  well,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire  ; 
blanch  a pound  of  fweet  almonds,  and  cut  them 
lengthways  very  thin  ; a pound  of  citron,  a pound  of 
candied  orange,  the  fame  of  candied  lemon,  and  half 
a pint  of  brandy.  Firft  work  the  butter  to  a cream 
with  your  hand,  then  beat  in  your  fugar  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  to  a very 
fh'ong  froth.  Mix  them  with  your  fugar  and  butter, 
beat  your  yolks  half  an  hour  at  lead,  and  mix  them 
with  your  cake.  Then  put  in  your  flour,  mace,  and 
nutmeg,  and  keep  beating  it  well  till  your  oven  be 
ready.  Put  in  your  brandy,  and  beat  your  currants 
and  almonds  lightly  in.  Tie  three  flieets  of  paper 
round  the  bottom  of  your  hoop,  to  keep  it  from 
running  out,  and  rub  it  well  with  butter.  Then  put 
in  your  cake,  and  lay  your  fweetmeats  in  three  layers, 
with  fome  cake  between  every  layer.  As  foon  as  it 
be  rifen  and  coloured,  cover  it  with  paper  before 
your  oven  be  covered  up.  It  mud  be  baked  three 
hours.  If  you  choofe  to  put  an  icing  on  it,  you  will 
find  direBions  for  that  purpofe  in  the  lalt  article  of 
this  chapter. 

I^itile  Fine  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pound  of  butter  beaten  to  a cream,  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  a pound  of  fugar  beat 
fine,  a pound  of  currants  clean  walhed  and  picked, 
and  the  yolks  of  fix  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs. 
Beat  them  fine,  and  mix  the  flour,  fugar,  and  eggs, 
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by  degrees  into  the  butter.  Beat  all  well  with  both 
hands,  and  make  them  into  little  cakes.  Or  you 
may  make  them  thus : Take  a pound  of  flour,  and 
half  a pound  of  fugar,  beat  half  a pound  of  butter 
with  your  hand,  and  mix  them  well  together. 

Snow  Balls. 

PARE  and  take  out  the  cores  of  five  large  bak- 
ing apples,  and  fill  the  holes  with*orange  or  quince 
marmalade.  Then  make  fome  good  hot  pafte,  roll 
your  apples  in  it,  and  make  your  cruft  of  an  equal 
thicknefs.  Put  them  in  a tin  dripping-pan,  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when  you  take  them 
out,  make  icing  for  them,  the  fame  as  dircBed  in 
the  laft  article  of  this  chapter.  Let  your  icing  be 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  fet  them  at  a 
good  diftance  from  the  fire  till  they  be  hardened ; 
but  take  care  you  do  not  let  them  brown.  Put  one 
in  the  middle  of  a difh,  and  the  others  round  it. 

Little  Plum  Cakes. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  fugar  finely  powdered, 
two  pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  four  yolks  and  two 
whites  of  eggs,  half  a pound  of  butter  wafhed  with 
rofe  water,  fix  fpoonfuls  of  eream  warmed,  and  a 
pound  and  a half  of  currants  unwafhed,  but  picked 
and  rubbed  very  clean  in  a cloth.  Mix  all  well  to- 
gether, then  make  them  up  into  cakes,  bake  them 
in  a hot  oven,  and  let  them  ftand  half  an  hour  till 
they  be  coloured  on  both  fides.  Then  take  down 
the  oven  lid,  and  let  them  ftand  to  foak.  You  muft 
rub  the  butter  well  into  the  flour,  then  the  eggs  and 
cream,  and  then  the  currants. 

Ratajia  Cakes. 

FIRST  blanch,  and  then  beat  half  a pound  of  ' \ 

fweet  almonds,  and  the  lame  quantity  of  bitter  al- 
monds. 
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monds,  in  fine  orange,  rofe,  or  ratafia  water,  to  keep 
the  almonds  from  oiling.  Take  a pound  of  fine  fugar 
pounded  and  fifted,  and  mix  it  with  your  almonds. 
Have  ready  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
mix  them  lightly  with  the  almonds  and  fugar.  'Put 
it  into  a preferving-pan,  and  fet  it  over  a moderate 
fire.  Keep  ftirring  it  one  way  until  it  be  pretty  hot, 
and  when  it  be  a little  cool,  roll  it  in  fmall  rolls,  and 
cut  it  into  thin  c^kes.  Dip  your  hands  in  flour,  and 
fliake  them  on  them ; give  each  of  them  a light  tap 
with  your  finger,  and  put  them  on  fugar  papers.  Juft 
before  you  put  them  into  a flow  oven,  fift  a little 
fugar  over  them. 

Mi?is  Cakes. 

TAKE  four  pounds  of  the  finefl  flour,  and  three 
pounds  of  double  refined  fugar  beaten  and  fifted. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  let  them  ftand  before 
the  fire  till  you  have  prepared  your  other  materials. 
Then  beat  four  pounds  of  butter  with  your  hand  till 
it  be  as  foft  as  cream;  beat  the  yolks  of  thirty-five 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  fixteen,  (train  ofF  your  eggs 
from  the  treads,  and  beat  them  and  the  butter  toge- 
ther till  they  be  finely  incorporated.  Put  in  four  or 
five  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower  or  rofe  water,  and 
beat  it  again.  Then  take  your  flour  and  fugar,  with 
fix  ounces  of  carraway  feeds,  and  llrew  them  in  by 
degrees,  beating  it  up  for  two  hours  together.  You 
may  put  in  as  much  tincture  of  cinnamon  as  you 
pleafe.  Then  butter  your  hoop,  and  let  it  ftand  three 
hours  in  a moderate  oven.  When  vou  beat  butter, 
you  mult  always  obferve  to  do  it  with  a cool  hand, 
and  always  beat  it  in  a deep  earthen  difh  one  way. 

Seed  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pound  of  fugar  beaten  and  fifted,  the 
fame  quantity  of  butter,  the  fame  of  well-dried  flour, 
two  ounces  of  carraway  feeds,  eight  eggs,  a nutmeg 
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grated,  and  its  weight  of  cinnamon.  Firft  beat  your 
butter  to  a cream,  then  put  in  your  fugar;  beat  the 
whites  of  your  eggs  half  an  hour,  and  mix  them  with 
your  fugar  and  butter.  Then  beat  the  yolks  half  an 
hour,  and  put  the  whites  to  them.  A little  before 
it  goes  to  the  oven,  beat  in  your  flour,  fpices,  and 
feeds.  The  whole  will  take  two  hours  beating.  Put 
it  into  your  hoop,  and  bake  it  two  hours  in  a quick 
oven. 

Queen  Cakes, 

BEAT  and  fift  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  take  a 
pound  of  well-dried  flour,  a pound  of  butter,  eight 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  currants  wafhed  and  picked, 
grate  a nutmeg,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mace  and 
cinnamon.  Work  your  butter  to  a cream,  and  put 
in  your  fugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  near 
half  an  hour,  and  mix  them  with  your  fugar  and 
butter.  Then  beat  your  yolks  near  half  an  hour,  and 
put  them  to  your  butter.  Beat  them  exceedingly  well 
together,  and  when  it  be  ready  for  the  oven,  put  in 
your  flour,  fpices,  and  currants.  Sift  a little  fugar 
over  them,  and  bake  them  in  tins. 

Currant  Cakes. 

DRY  well  before  the  fire  a pound  and  a half  of 
fine  flour,  take  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of 
fine  loaf  fugar  well  beaten  and  fifted,  four  yolks  of 
eggs,  four  fpoonfuls  of  rofe  water,  the  fame  of  fack, 
a little  mace,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Beat  the  eggs 
well,  and  put  them  to  the  rofe  water  and  fack. 
Then  put  to  it  the  fugar  and  butter.  Work  them 
all  together,  ftrew  in  the  currants  and  flour,  having 
taken  care  to  have  them  ready  warmed  for  mixing. 
You  may  make  fix  or  eight  cakes  of  them  ; but 
mind  to  bake  them  of  a fine  brown,  and  pretty 
crilp. 
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Whigs. 

PUT  half  a pint  of  warm  milk  to  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  mix  in  it  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  light  barm.  Cover  it  up,  and  fet  it 
before  the  fife  an  hour  irt  order  to  make  it  rife. 
Work  into  the  pafte  four  ounces  of  fugar,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  butter.  Make  it  into  whigs-  with 
as  little. floiir  as  pofTible,  and  a few  feeds,  and  bake 
them  in  a quick  oven. 

Icings  for  Cakes. 

TAKE  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar  pounded 
and  fifted  fine,  and  mix  it  with  the  whites  of  twenty- 
four  eggs,  in  an  earthen  pan.  Whificthem  well  for 
two  or  three  hours  till  it  looks  white  and  thick,  and 
then,  with  a thin  broad  board,  or  bunch  of  feathers, 
fpread  it  all  over  the  top  and  Tides  of  the  cake.  Set 
it  at  a proper  diftance  before  a clear  fire,  and  keep 
turning  it  continually  that  it  may  not  turn  colour  ; 
but  a cool  oven  is  beft,  where  an  hour  will  harden  it. 
Or  you  may  make  your  icing  thus : Beat  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  to  a ffrong  froth,  beat  a pound  of  Jordan 
almonds  very  fine  with 'rofe  water,  and  mix  your 
almonds  with  the  eggs  lightly  together.  Then  beat  a 
pound  of  loaf  fugar  very  fine,  and  put  it  in  by  de- 
grees. When  your  cake  be  enough,  take  it  out, 
lay  on  your  icing,  and  proceed  as  above  direded. 


C H A P.  IV. 
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Preliminary  Hints  and  Ohfervations. 

''T'^HE  greateft  care  mull  be  taken  in  the  making 
X of  cuftards,  that  your  toffing-pan  be  well  tin- 
ned ; and  always  remember  to  put  a fpoonful  of 
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water  into  your  pan,  to  prevent  your  ingredients 
flicking  to  the  bottom  of  it;  and  what  we  have  here 
laid  of  cudards,  mufl  be  attended  to  in  the  making 
of  creams,  of  which  we  fliall  treat  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. Cheefecakes  mull  not  be  made  long  before 
they  be  put  into  the  oven,  particularly  almond  or 
lemon  cheefecakes,  as  (landing  long  will  make  them 
• grow  oily,  and  give  them  a difagrecable  appearance. 
They  fliould  always  be  baked  in  ovens  of  a moderate 
heat ; for,  if  the  oven  be  too  hot,  it  will  burn  them, 
and  fpoil  their  beauty,  and  too  flack  an' oven,  will 
make  them  look  black  and  heavy.  This  is  a matter, 
however,  for  which  no  precife  rules  can  be  given, 
and  can  be  learned  only  by  cautious  praftice  and  the 
nicefl  obfervations. 

Baked  Cvjiards. 

B O I L a pint  of  cream  with  fome  mace  and  cinna- 
mon, and  when  it  be  cold,  take  four  yolks  and  two 
whites  of  eggs,  a little  role  and  orange  flower 
water  and  fack,  and  nutmeg  and  fugar  to  your 
palate.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  bake  them  in 
cups. 

Almond  Cvjiards. 

BLANCH  and  beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
almonds  very  fine,  take  a pint  of  cream,  and  two 
fpoonfuls  of  rofe  water.  Then  fweeten  it  to  your 
palate,  and  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Stir  all 
together  one  w'ay  over  the  fire  till  it  be  thick,  and 
then  pour  it  into  cups. 

4 Plain  Cvjiards. 

SET  a quart  of  good  cream  over  a flow  fire,  with 
a little  cinnamon,  and  four  ounces  of  fugar.  When 
it  has  boiled,  take  it  off'  the  fire,  beat  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs,  and  put  to  them  a fpoonful  of  orange 
flower  water,  to  prevent  the  cream  from  cracking. 
Stir  them  iu  by  degrees  as  your  cream  cools,  put  the 
, X pan 
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pah  over  a very  flow  fire,  flir  it  carefully  one  way  till 
it  be  almofl  boiling,  and  then  pour  it  into  cups. 

Or  you  may  make  your  cuflards  in  this  manner: 
Take  a quart  of  new  milk,  fwecten  it  to  your  lafle, 
beat  up  well  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
four.  Stir  them  into  the  milk,  and  bake  it  in  China 
bafons.  Or  put  them  in  a deep  China  difh,  and  pour 
boilinu  water  round  them,  till  the  water  be  better 

O , ' 

than  half  way  up  their  fides;  but  take  care  the  water 
does  not  boil  too  faft,  left  it  fhould  get  into  your 
cups,  and  fpoil  your  cuftards. 

Orange  Cujlards. 

HAVING  boiled  very  tender  the  rind  of  half  a . 
Seville  orange,  beat  it  in  a mortar  till  it  be  very  fine. 

Put  to  it  a fpoonful  of  the  beft  brandy,  the,  juice  of  ; 
a Seville  orange,  four  ounces  ofioaffugar,  and.  the  | 
yolks  of  four  eggs.  Beat  them  all  well  together  for  A 
ten  minutes,  and  then  pour  in  by  degrees  a pint  of  \ 
boiling  cream.  Keep  beating  them  till  they  be  cold,  i, 
then  put  them  in  cullard  cups,  and  fet  them  in  an 
earthen  difh  of  hot  water.  Let  them  ftand  till  they  ':i:i 
be  fet,  then  take  them  out,  and  Itick  preferved  orange  T'l; 
on  the  top.  They  may  be  ferved  up  either  hot  or  'if I 
cold. 

< 

Lemon  Cuflards,  M'; 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  double.-refined  fugar,  the  1}.  ; 
juice  of  two  lemons,  the  out-rind  of  one  pared  very  | 
thin,  the  inner-rind  of  one  boiled  tender  and  rubbed  j | 
through  a lieve,  and  a pint  of  white  wine.  Let  them  i f 
boil  a good  while,  then  take  out  the  peel  and  a little  I | 
of  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  to  cool.  Pour  the  reft  into  ! J 
the  difii  you  intend  for  it,  beat  four  yolks  and  two 
whites  of  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  your  cool  liquor. 
Strain  them  into  your  dilh,  ftir  them  well  up  together,  'A 
and  let  them  on  a flow  fire  in  boiling  water.  When  A 
it  be  .enough,  grate  the  rind  of  a lemon  all  over  the 

top. 
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top,  and  you  may  brown  it  over  with  a hot  fala- 
mander.  This,  like  the  former,  may  be  eaten  either 
liot  or  cold. 

Btef  Cujlards, 

SET  a pint  of  beeft  over  the  fire,  with  a little 
cinnamon,  or  three  bay-leaves,  and  let  it  be  boiling 
hot.  Then  take  it  off,  and  have  ready  mixed  a 
fpoonful  of  flour,  and  the  fame  of  thick  cream. 
Pour  the  hot  bedl  upon  it  by  degrees,  mix  it  exceed- 
ingly well  together,  and  Iweeten  it  to  your  tafle. 
You  may  bake  it  in  cither  crufts  or  cups. 

Cheefecakes. 

PUT  a fpoonful  of  runnet  into  a quart  of  new 
milk,  and  fet  it  near  the  fire.  Let  the  milk  be  blood 
warm,  and  when  it  be  broken,  drain  the  curd  through 
a coarfe  fieve.  Now  and  then  break  the  curd  gently 
with  your  fingers,  and  rub  into  it  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  the  fame  quantity  of  fugar,  a nut- 
meg, and  two  Naples  bifcuits  grated;  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  and  an  ounce  of  al- 
monds well  beaten  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  rofe  water, 
and  the  fame  of  hack.  Clean  fix  ounces  of  currants 
well,  and  put  them  into  your  curd.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  fend  it  to  the  oven. 

Citron  Cheefecakes. 

BEAT  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  them  with 
a quart  of  boiled  cream.  When  it  be  cold,  fet  it  on 
the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  curds.  Blanch  forae 
almonds,  beat  them  with  orange  flower  water,  put 
them  into  the  cream,  with  a few  Naples  bifcuits,  and 
green  citron  (bred  fine.  Sweeten  it  to  your  taftc, 
and  bake  them  in  cups. 

Lemon  Cheefecakes. 

BOIL  very  tender  the  peel  of  two  large  lemons, 
Itnd  pound  it  well  in  a mortar,  with  a quarter  of  a 
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pound  of  loaf-fiigar,  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  half  a 
pound  of  frelh  butter,  and  a little  curd  beat  fine. 
Pound  and  mix  all  together,  lay  a puff  pafte  in  your 
patty-pams,  fill  them  half  full,  and  bake  them. 
Orange  cheefecakes  are  done  the  fame  way;  but 
then  you  muft  boil  the  peel  in  two  or  three  waters,  to 
deprive  it  of  its  bitter  taffe. 

Almond  Cheefecakes. 

BLANCH  four  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  and 
’ put  them  into  cold  water.  Beat  them  with  rofe  water 
in  a marble  mortar  or  wooden  bowl,  and -put  to  it 
four  ounces  of  fuga'r,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beat 
fine.  Work  it  in  the  bowl  or  mortar  till  it  becomes 
frothy  and  white,  and  then  make  a rich  puff  pafte  in 
this  manner:  Take  half  a pound  of  ftour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  and  rub  a little  ot  the  butter 
into  the  flour.  Mix  it  ftifP  with  a little  cold  water, 
then  roll  your  pafte  ftraight  out,  throw  over  it  a little 
flour,  and  lay  over  it  one  third  of  your  butler  in  thin 
bits.  Throw  a little  more  flour  over  the  butter,  and 
do  fo  for  three  times.  Then  put  your  pafte  in  your 
tins,  fill  them,  grate  fugar  over  them,  and  put  them 
in  a gentle  oven  to  bake. 

Card  Cheefecakes. 

BEAT  half  a pint  of  good  curds  with  four  eggs, 

. three  fpoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  half  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  a fpoonful  of  ratafia,  rofe,  or  orange  water.  Put 
to  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  and  half  a 
pound  of  currants  well  waftied  and  dried  before  the 
. fire.  Mix  them  all  well  together,  put  a good  cruft 
^ into  your  patty-pans,  and  bake  them. 

Bread  Cheefecajies.-  ■ 

HAVING  fliced  a penny  loaf  as  thin  as  poffible’, 
pour  on  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  let  it  Hand 
two  hours.  Then  take  eight  eggs,  half  a pound.of 
..  butter,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Beat  them  well  toge- 
ther. 
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ther,  and  put  In  half  a pound  of  currants  well  wafhed 
and  dried  before  the  fire,  and  a fpoonful  of  white 
.wine  or  brandy.  Then  bake  them  in  patty-pans  or 
raifed  cruft. 

Rice  Cheefecakes. 

TAKE  four  ounces  of  rice,  and  having  boiled  it 
till  it  be  tender,  put  it  in  a fieve  to  drain.  Then 
put  in  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pound  of  butter, 
half  a pint  of  cream,  fi.x  ounces  of  liigar,  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  a glafs  of  brandy  or  ratafia  water.  Beat 
them  all  well  together,  then  put  them  into  raifed 
crufts,  and  bake  them. 

Fine  Cheefecakes. 

W A R M a pint  of  cream,  and  put  to  it  five  quarts 
of  milk  warm  from  the  cow.  Then  put  to  it  runnet, 
give  it  a ftir  about,  and  when  it  be  turned,  put  the 
curd  into  a linen  cloth  or  bag.  Let  it  drain  well 
away  from  the  whey,  but  do  not  fqueeze  it  too  much. 
Then  put  it a mortar,  and  break  the  curd  as’ 
fine  as  butter.^  Put  to  the  curd  half  a pound  of  fweet 
almonds  blanched  and  beat  exceedingly  fine,  and  . 
half  a pound  of  macaroons  beat  very  fine ; but  if  you 
have  no  macaroons,  ufe  Naples  bifeuits.  Then  add 
to  it  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs  beaten,  a nutmeg  grated, . 
two  perfumed  plums  dift’oived  in  rofe  or  orange  flower 
water,  and  half  a pound  of  fine  fugar.  Mix  all  well 
together,  then  melt  a pound  and  a quarter  of  butter, 
and  ftir  it  well  in.  Then  make  a puff  pafte  in  this 
manner:  Take  a pound  of  fine  flour,  wet  it  with 
cold  water,  roll  it  out,  put  into  it  by  degrees  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter,  and  fliake  a little  flour  on  each 
coat  as  you  roll  it.  Then  proceed  to  finifh  your  cake 
in  the  manner  before  direfted.  If  you  have  any 
diflike  to  the  perfumed  plums,  you  may  leave  them 
out. 
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CREAMS  AND  JAMS. 

C II  A P.  V. 

CREAMS  AND  JAMS. 

Steeple  Cream. 

Take  two  ounces  of  ivory,  and  five  ounces  of 
hartfhorn,  and  put  them  in  a (tone  bottle. 
Fill  it  up  to  the  neck  with  water,  and  put  in  a fmall 
quantity  of  gum  arabic  and  gum  tragacanth.  Then 
tie  up  the  bottle  very  dole,  and  fet  it  into  a pot  of 
water,  with  hay  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Let  it  Hand  fix 
hours,  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  hand  an  hour  be- 
fore you  open  it,  left  it  fly  in  your  face.  Then  ftrain 
it,  and  it  will  be  a ftrong  jelly.  Take  a pound  of 
blanched  almonds  beat  very  fine,  and  mix  it  with  a 
pint  of  thick  cream.  Let  it  ftand  a little,  then  ftrain 
it  out,  and  mix  it  with  a pound  of  jelly.  Set  it  over, 
the  fire  till  it  be  fcalding  hot,  and  fwee^n  it  to  your 
tafte  with  double-refined  fugar.  Then  take  it  off, 
put  in  a little  amber,  and  pour  it  into  fmall  high 
gallipots  like  a fugar-loaf  at  top.  When  they  be 
cold,  turn  them  out,  and  lay  coldwhipt  cream  about 
them  in  heaps.  Take  care  that  it  be  not  luffered  to 
boil  after  the  cream  be  put  into  it. 

‘ Piflachio  Cream. 

j 

TAKE  out  the  kernels  of  half  a pound  of  pifta- 
chio  nuts,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar  with  a fpoon- 
fi,il  of  brandy.  Put  them  into  a toffing-pan,  with  a 
pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat' 
fine.  Stir  it  gently  over  a flow'  fire  till  it  grows 
thick,  and  then  put  it  into  a China  foup-plate. 
When  it  grows  cold,  flick  it  all  over  with  fmall 
pieces  of  the  nuts,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
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Hartjhorn  Cream. 

B O I E four  ouncc.s  of  hartfiiorn  lliavings  irr  three 
pints  of  water  till  it  be  reduced  to  half  a pint,  and 
run  it  through  a jelly  bag.  Then  put  to  it  a pint  of 
cream,  and  let  it  jull:  boil  up.  Put  it  into  jelly* 
glalfes,  let  it  (land  till  it  be  cold,  and  then,  by  dip-., 
ping  your  glades  into  fcalding  water,  it  will  flip  out 
whole.  Then  flick  them  all  over  with  flices  of  al- 
monds cut  lengthways.  It  eats  well,  like  flummery, . 
with  white  wine  and  fugar. 


Burnt  Cream. 

T A K E a little  lemon-peel  Aired  fine,  and  boil  it . 
with  a pint  ofeream  and  fome  fugar.  Then  take  the 
yolks  ol  fi.x  eggs  and  the  whites  of  four,  and  beat, 
them  feparately.  Put  in  your  eggs  as  foon  as  your 
cream  be  cooled,  with  a fpoonful  of  orange  flower 
water,  and  one  of  fine  flour.  Set  it  over  the  fire, 
keep  ftirring  it  till  it  be  thick,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
dilh.  When  it  be  cold,  fift  a quarter  of  a pound  of' 
fine  fugar  all^ver  it,  and  falamander  it  till  it  be  very 
brown. 

Barley  Cream. 

BO  I L a fmall  quantity  of  pearl-barley  in  milk 
and  water  till  it  be  tender,  and  then  drain  the  liquor 
from  it.  Put  your  barley  into  a quart  of  cream, 
and  let  it  boil  a little.  Then  take  the  whites  of  five 
eggs  and  the  yolk  of  one,  beaten  with  a fpoonful  of 
fine  flour,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water. 
Then  take  the  cream  oA  the  fire,  mix  in  the  eggs 
by  degrees,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire  again  to  thicken. 
Then  fweeten  it  to  your  talle,  and  pour  it  into  bafons 
for  life. 

Ice  Cream. 

TAKE  twelve  ripe  apricots,  pare,  done,  and 
fcald  them,  and  beat  them  fine  in  a marble  mortar. 
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Put  to  them  fix  ounces  of  double-refined  fugar,  a 
pint  of  fcalding  cream,  and  work  it  through  a hair 
fieve.  Put  it  into  a tin  that  has  a clofe  cover,  and 
fet  it  in  a tub  of  ice  broken  final),  and  a large 
quantity  of  fait  put  among  it.  When  you  fee  your 
cream  grows  thick  round  the  edges  of  your  tin,  ftir 
it,  and  fet  it  in  again  till  it  grows  quite  thick. 
When  your  cream  be  all  frozen  up,  take  it  out  of 
the  tin,  and  put  it  into  the  mould  you  intend  it  to 
be  turned  out  of.  Then  put  on  the  lid,  and  have 
ready  another  tub,  with  fait  and  ice  in  it  as  before. 
Put  your  mould  in  the  middle,  and  lay  your  ice 
under  and  over  it.  Let  it  ftand  four  or  five  hours, 
and  dip  your  tin  in  w’arm  water  wLen  you  turn  it 
out;  but  if  it  be  fummer,  remember  not  to  turn  it 
out  till  the  moment  you  want  it.  If  you  have  not 
apricots,  any  other  fruit  will  anfwer  the  purpofe, 
provided  you  take  care  to  work  them  very  fine  in 
your  mortar. 

A Trifle.  « 

COVER  the  bottom  of  a difli  or  bowl  with 
Naples  hi  fcuits  broken  into  pieces,  macaroons  broken 
in  half,  and  ratafia  cakes.  Juft  w’et  them  all  through 
w'ith  fack,  then  make  a good  boiled  cuftard,  not  too 
thick,  and  w'hen  cold,  put  it  over  it,  and  then  a 
fyllabub  over  that.  You  may  garnifh  it  wuth  flowers, 
ratafia  cakes,  and  currant  jelly. 

Others  make  it  in  this  matmrr:  Having  placed 
three  large  macaroons  in  the  middle  of  a dilh,  pour 
as  much  white  wine  over  them  as  will  perfeBly  moi- 
flen  them.'  Then  take  a qviart  of  cream,  and  put 
in  as  much  fugar  as  will  fweeten  it ; but  firft  rub 
your  fugar  over  the  rind  of  a leinott  to  fetch  out  the, 
efl'ence.  Put  your  cream  into  a pot,  mill  it  to  a 
Along  froth,  and  lay  as  much  froth  upon  a fieve  as 
will  fill  the  difli  you  intend  to  put  your  trifle  into. 
I'ut  the  remainder  of  your  cream  into  a tof- 

fing- 
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fing-pan,  with  a-  flick  of  cinnamon,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as  much  fugar  as  will 
fwceten  it.  Set  them  over  a gentle  fire,  flir-  it  one 
way  till  it  be  thick,  and  then  take  it  off  the  fire. 
Pour  it  upon  your  macaroons,  and  when  it  be  cold, 
put  on  your  frothed  cream,  lay  round  it  different 
coloured  fweetmeats,  and  figures  of  what  fort  you 
pleafe. 

Tea  Cream. 

BOIL  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fine  hyfon  tea, 
with  half  a pint  of  milk.  Then  drain  out  the  leaves, 
and  put  to  the  milk  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  two 
fpoonfuls  of  runnet.  Set  it  over  fome  hot  embers 
in  the  difli  in  which  you  intend  to  fend  it  to  table, 
and  cover  it  with  a tin  plate.  When  it  be  thick, 
it  will  be  etiOLigh.  You  may  garnifh  it  with  fweet- 
meats. 

Ratafia  Cream. 

BOIL  fix  large  laurel-leaves  in  a quart  of  thick 
milk,  with  a little  ratafia,  and  w^hen  it  has  boiled, 
throw  away  the  leaves.  Beat  the  yolks  of  five  eggs, 
with  a little  cold  cream,  and  fugir  it  to  your  tafle. 
Then  thicken  the  cream  with  your  eggs,  fet  it  over 
the  fire  again,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Keep  flirring 
it  all  the  while  one  way,  till  it  be  thick,  and  then 
pour  it  into  China  difhes  to  cool  for  ufc. 

Spanijh  Cream. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rofe  water,  and 
diffolve  it  in  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ifinglas 
cut  fmall.  Run  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  add 
to  it  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten  and  mixed  with 
half  a pint  of  cream,  two  forrcl  leaves,  and  fugar  it 
to  your  tafle.  Dip  the  difii  in  cold  water  before  you 
put  in  the  cream,  then  cut  it  out  with  a jigging-iron, 
and  lay  it  in  rings  round  differently-qoloured  I'weet- 
meats. 
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Lemon  Cream. 

TAKE, the  rinds  of  two  lemons  pared  very  thin, 
the  juice  of  three,  and  a pint  of  fpring-water.  Beat 
the  whiles  of  fix  eggs  very  fine,  and  mix  tliem  with 
the  water  and  lemon.  Then  fugar  it  to  your  tafie, 
and  keep  Itirring  it  till  it  thickens,  but  take  care  that 
you  do  not  fufler  it  to  boil.  Strain  it  through  a cloth, 
beat  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  to 
thicken.  'Ehen  pour  it  into  a bowl,  and  put  it  into 
your  glafles  as  foon  as  it  be  cold. 

' Orange  Cream. 

PARE  off  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  very  fine, 
and  fqueeze  the  juice  of  four  oranges.  Put  them 
into  a tolfing-pan,  with  a pint  of  water,  and  eight 
ounces  of  fugar.  Beat  the  white  of  five  eggs,  and 
mix  ail,  and  let  them  over  the  fire.  Stir  it  one  way 
till  it  grows  thick  and  white,  then  drain  it  through  a 
gauze,  and  flir  it  till  it  be  cold.  Then  beat  the  yolks 
of  five  eggs  exceedingly  fine,  and  put  it  into  your 
pan,  with  fomd  cream.  Stir  it  over  a very  flow  fire 
till  it  be  ready  to  boil,  then  put  it  into  a bafon  to 
cool,  and  having  flirred  it  till  it  be  quite  cold,  put 
it  into  your  glalfes. 

Rafpherry  Cream. 

RUB  a quart  of  rafpberries,  or  rafpberry  jam, 
through  a hair  fieve,  to  take  out  the  feeds,  and  mix 
it  well  with  cream..  Put  in  fugar  to  your  fade,  and 
then  put  it  into  a milk-pot  to  raife  a froth  with  a 
chocolate-mill.  As  your  froth  rifes,  take  it  off'  with 
a fpoon,  and  lay  it  upon  a hair  fieve.  When  you 
have  got  as  much  froth  as  you  w'ant,  put  what  cream 
remains  into  a deep  China  dilli  or  punch-bowl,  pour 
your  frothed  cream  upon  it  as  high  as  it  will  lie  on, 
and  dick  a light  flower  in  thc_ middle  of  it. 
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Clwcolaie  Cream. 

TAKE  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  beft  chocolate, 
and  havin'^  fcrapcd  it  tine,  put  to  it  as  much  water 
as  will  diifolve  it.  Then  beat  it  half  an  hour  in  a 
mortar,  and  put  in  as  much  fine  fugar  as  will  fweetea 
it,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  cream.  Mill  it,  and  as 
the  froth  rifes,  lay  it  on  a licve.  Put  the  remainder 
of  your  cream  in  pofi'ct  glalfcs,  and  lay  the  frothed 
cream  upon  them. 

Whipt  Cream. 

TAKE  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  a quart  of  thick 
cream,  and  half  a pint  of  fack.  Mix  it  together, 
and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte  with  double-refined  fugar. 
You  may  perfume  it,  if  youpleafe,  with  a little  mufle 
or  ambergris  tied  in  a rag,  and  fleeped  a little  in  the 
cream.  Whip  it  up  with  a whifk,  and  fome  lemon- 
peel  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  whifk.  Take  the  froth 
with  a Ipoon,  and  lay  it  in  your  glaffes  or  bafons. 
This  makes  a pretty  appearance  over  fine  tarts. 

Pompadour  Cream. 

TAKE  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  and  beat  them 
to  a ftrong  froth.  Then  put  them  into  a toffing-pan, 
with  two  i'poonfuls  of  orange  flower  water,  and  two 
ounces  of  fugar.  Stir  it  gently  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  then  pour  it  into  your  difh,  and  pour  good 
melted  butter  over  it.  This  is  a pretty  corner  difh 
for  a fecond  courfe  at  dinner,  and  muft  be  ferved  up 
hot. 

Snow  and  Cream. 

HAVING  made  a rich  boiled  cuRard,  put  it 
into  a China  or  glafs  difli.  Then  take  the  whites  of 
eight  eggs  beaten  with  rofe  water  and  a fpoonful  of 
treble-refined  fugar,  till  it  be  of  a ftrong  froth.  Put 
fome  milk  and  water  into  a broad  ftew-pan,  and  as 
foon  as  it  boils,  take  the  froth  off  the  eggs,  lay  it  on' 
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the  milk  and  water,  and  let  it  boil  once  up.  Then  ^ 
take  it  off  carefully,  and  lay  it  on  your  cuftard. 
This  is  a pretty  fupper  difh. 

Cream  Cheefe. 

T O five  quarts  of  afterings  put  one  large  fpoonful 
of  fteep,  and  break  it  down  light.  Then  put  it  upon 
a cloth  on  a fieve  bottom,  and  let  it  run  till  dry. 
Break  it,  cut  and  turn  it  in  a clean  cloth.  I'hen 
put  it  into  the  fieve  again,  and  put  on  it  a two-pound 
weight,  fprinkle  a little  fait  on  it,  and  let  it  ftaiid  all 
night.  Then  lay  it  on  a board  to  dry,  and  when  it 
be  dry,  lay  a few  firawberry  leaves  on  it,  and  ripen 
it  between  two  pewter  dilhcs  in  a warm  plate.  1 urn 
it,  and  put  on  freili  leaves  every  day. 

Goofeherry  Jam. 

CUT  in  two,  and  pick  out  the  feeds  of  green 
walnut goofeberries,  gathered  when  they  be  full  grown, 
but  not  ripe.  Put  them  into  a pan  of  water,  green 
them,  and  put  them  into  a fieve  to  drain.  Then 
beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  their  weight  in 
fugar.  Take  a quart  of  goofeberries,  boil  them  to 
a mafii  in  a quart  of  water,  fqueeze  them,  and  to 
every  pint  of  liquor  put  a pound  of  fine  loaf  fugar. 
Then  boil  and  fl^im  it,  put  in  your  green  goofeberries, 
and  having  boiled  them  till  they  be  very  thick,  clear, 
and  of  a pretty  green,  put  them  into  glaffes. 

Apricot  Jam. 

HAVING  procured  fome  of  the  ripefl;  apricots, 
pare  and  cut  them  thin.  Then  infufe  them  in  an 
earthen  pan  till  they  be  tender  and  dry.  To  every 
pound  and  a half  of  apricots,  put  a pound  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  and  three  fpoonfuls  of  water.  Boil 
your  fugar  to  a candy  height,  and  then  put  it  upon 
your  apricots.  Stir  them  over  a flow  fire  till  they 
look  clear  and  thick ; but  obferve,  that  they  mud 

only 
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only  fimmer,  and  not  boil.  You  may  then  put  them 
into  your  glafTes. 

Strawberry  Jam. 

BRUISE  very  fine  fome  fcarlet  ftrawberries  ga- 
thered when  they  be  very  ripe,  and  put  to  them  a 
little  juice  of  ftrawberries.  Beat  and  lift  their  weight 
in  fugar,  ftrew  it  among  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
preferving-pan.  Set  them  over  a clear  flow  fire,  fkim 
them,  and  boil  them  twenty  minutes,  and  then  put 
them  into  glafl’es. 

White  Rajpberry  Jam. 

GATHER  your  rafpberries  on  a fine  day,  and 
when  they  be  full  ripe.  Crufli  them  fine,  and  ftrew 
in  their  own  weight  of  loaf  fugar,  and  half  their 
W'eight  of  the  juice  of  white  currants.  Boil  them 
haif  an  hour  over  a clear  flow  fire,  fkim  them  well,  ■ 
and  put  them  into  pots  or  glaffes.  Tie  them  down 
with  brandy  papers,  and  keep  them  dry.  As  foon  as 
you  have  gathered  your  berries,  ftrew  on  your  fugar, 
and  do  not  let  them  fland  long  before  you  boil  them, 
if  you  wifh  their  fine  flavour  fhould  be  preferved. 

Red  Rafpberry  Jam. 

OBSERVE  the  fame  precautions  in  gathering 
thefe  as  above  recommended.  Pick  them  very  care- 
fully from  the  flalks,  crufli  them  in  a bowl  with  a 
filver  or  wooden  fpoon,  then  drew  in  their  own  weight 
of  loaf  fugar,  and  half  their  weight  of  red  currant 
juice  baked  and  drained  as  for  jelly.  Then  fet  them 
over  a clear  flow  fire,  boil  them  half  an  hour,  fl^im 
them  well,  and  keep  dirring  them  all  the  time.  Then 
put  them  into  pots  or  glades  as  above  dirctled.^ 

Black  Currant  Jam, 

YOUR'black  currants  mud  be  gathered  dry  and’ 
full  ripe,  and  picked  clear  from  the  dalks.  Then 
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bruife  ihem  well  in  a bowl,  and  to  every  two  pounds 
‘ of  currants  put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  fugar 
iinely  beaten.  Put  them  into  a preferving-pan,  boil 
them  half  an  hour,  fkim  and  flir  them  all  the  time, 
and  then  put  them  into  pots. 
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■ Blanc  Mange. 

THIS  jelly  is  made  three  different  ways,  the 
firfl  of  which  is  called  gree%  and  is  thus  pre- 
pared from  ifinglafs.  Having  diflblved  your  ihnglafs, 
put  to  it  two  ounces  of  fweet  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  bitter  almonds,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
juice  of  fpinach  to  make  it  green,  and  a fpoonful  of 
French  brandy.  Put  it  over  a flove  fire  till  it  be 
almofl  ready  to  boil,  Uien  ftrain  it  through  a gauze 
fieve,  and  when  it  grows  thick,  put  it  into  a melon 
mould,  an'd  the  next  day  turn  it  out.  You  may  ufe 
red  and  white  flowers  for  a garnillt. 

The  fecond  method  of  preparing  blanc  mange  is 
alfo  from  ifinglafs.  Take  a quart  of  w^atcr,  put  into 
it  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  be  reduced 
to  a pint.  Then  put  in  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  with 
two  fpoonfuls  of  rice-water  to  keep  the  eggs  from 
poaching,  and  fugar  it  to  your  tafle.  Run  it  through 
a jelly  bag,  then  put  to  it  two  ounces  of  fweet  and 
one  ounce  of  bitter  almonds.  Give  them  a fcald  in 
your  jelly,  and  put  them  through  a hair  ficve.  Then 
put  it  into  a China  bowl,  and  the  next  day  turn  it 
out,  flick  it  all  over  with  almonds  blanched  and  cut 
lengthways,  and  garnilh  with  flowers  or  green  leaves. 
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The  third  kind  of  blanc  mange  is  called  clear, 
and  is  thus  prepared.  Skim  oil'  the  fat,  and  ftrain 
a quart  of  ftrong  calf’s  feet  jelly.  Then  beat  the 
vhites  of  four  eggs,  and  put  them  to  your  jelly. 
Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  keep  ilirring  it  till  it  boils. 
Then  pour  it  into  a jelly  bag,  and  run  it  through 
feveral  times  till  it  be  clear.  Beat  an  ounce  of  fweet 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  bitter  almonds  to  a paftc, 
with  a fpoonful  of  rofe  water  fqueezed  through  a 
cloth.  Then  mix  it  with  the  jelly,  and  add  to  it 
three  fpoonfuls  of  very  good  cream.  Sec  it  again 
over  the  fire,  and  keep  ttirring  it  till  it  be  almoil 
boiling.  Then  pour  it  into  a bowl,  fiir  it  very  often 
till  it  be  almoftcold,  and  then  fill  your  moulds,  hav» 
ing  firft  wetted  them. 

Orange  Jelly. 

INTO  two  quarts  of  fpringv;ater  put  a pound  of 
hartlhorn  (havings,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  be  reduced 
to  a 'quart.  Then  pour  it  clear  off,  and  let  it  (land 
till  it  be  cold.  Take  the  rind  of  three  oranges  pared 
very  thin,  and  the  juice  of  fix,  and  let  them  (tand 
all  night  in  half  a pint  of  fpring  water.  Then  ftrain 
them  through  a fine  hair  fie ve,  melt  the  jelly,  and 
pour  the  orange  liquor  to  it.  Sweeten  it  to  your 
tafie  with  double-refined  fugar,  and  put  to  it  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  half  a fmall 
nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon.  Beat  the  whites 
of  five  or  fix  eggs  to  a froth,  mix  it  well  with  your 
jelly,  and  let  it  over  a clear  fire.  Boil  it  three  or 
four  minutes,  then  run  it  through  your  jelly  bags 
feveral  times  till  it  be  clear;  but  take  great  care  that 
you  do  not  (hake  it  when  you  pour  it  into  your  bags. 

Fruit  in  Jelly. 

TAKE  a bafon,  put  into  it  half  a pint  of  clear 
ftiff  calf’s  feet  jelly,  and  when  it  be  fet  and  ftiff', 

lay 
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lay  in  three  fine  ripe  peaches,  and  a bunch  of  grapes 
with  the  fialk  upwards.  Put  over  them  a few  vine 
leaves,  and  then  fill  up  your  bowl  with  jelly.  Let  it 
Hand  till  the  next  day,  awd  then  fet  your  bafon  to  the 
brim  in  hot  water.  As  foon  as  you  perceive  it  gives 
%vay  from  the  bafon,  lay  your  dilh  over  it,  and  turn 
your  jelly  carefully  upon  it.  You  may  life  flowers 
for  your  garnifh. 

Calf’s  Feet  Jelly. 

TAKE  two  calf’s  feet,  and  boil  them  in  a {gallon 
of  water  till  it  comes  to  a quart.  When  it  be  cold, 
fkim  off  all  the  fat,  and  take  the  jelly  up  clean.  Leave 
-what  fettling  may  remain  at  the  bottom,  and  put  the 
jelly  into  a faucepan,  with  a pint  of  mountain  w'ine, 
half  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  and  the  juice  of  four 
lemons.  Beat  up  fix  or  eight  whites  of  eggs  with  a 
whifls,  then  put  them  into  the  faucepan,  flir  all  well 
together  till  it  boils,  and  let  it  boil  a few  minutes. 
Pour  it  into  a large  flannel  bag,  and  repeat  it  till  it 
runs  clear.  Then  have  ready  a large  China  bafon, 
and  put  into  it  lemon-peel  cut  as  thin  as  poffible. 
'Let  the  jelly  run  into  the  balbn,  and  the  lemon-peel 
will  give  it  ,an  amber  colour,  and  a fine  flavour. 
Then  fill  your  glafles? 

A Turkey  in  Jelly. 

BOIL  as  fine  a turkey  as  you  can  get,  and  let  it 
{land  till  it  be  cold.  Have  ready,  a jelly  made  thus  : 
Skin  a fowl,  and  take  off  all  the  fat ; but  do  not  cut 
it  in  pieces,  nor  break  all  the  bones.  Take  four 
pounds  of  a leg  of  veal,  without  either  fat  or  fkin, 
and  put  it  into  a well  tinned  faucepan.  Put  to  it 
full  three  quarts  of  water,  and  fet  it  on  a very  clear 
fire  till  it  begins  to  fimmer  ; but  be  fiire  to  fkim  it 
well,  and  take  great  care  that  it  does  not  boil.  Put 
to  it  two  large  blades  of  mace,  half  a nutmeg,  and 
twenty  corns  of  white  pepper,  with  a little  bit  of 

lemon- 
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lemon-peel.  Let  it  fimmcr  fix  or  feven  hours,  and 
■when  you  think  the  jelly  be  llifF  enough,  which  may 
be  known  by  taking  a little  out  to  cool,  be  fure  to 
fkim  off  all  the  fat,  if  any^  but  do  not  ftir  the  meat 
in  the  faucepan.  A quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  be 
done,  throw  in  a large  tea-fpoonful  of  fait,  and 
fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a fine  Seville  orange  or 
lemon.  When  you  think  it  be  enough,  ftrain  it  off 
through  a clean  lleve ; but  do  not  pour  it  off  clean  to 
the  bottom,  for  fear  of  fettlings.  Lay  the  turkey 
in  the  difh,  in  which  you  intend  to  feud  it  to  table, 
and  then  pour  your  jelly  over  it.  Let  it  Hand  till  it 
be  quite  cold,  and  then  fend  it  to  table.  A few 
nafturtium  flowers  fluck  in  different  parts  of  it  give 
it  a pretty  appearance ; but  thefe,  as  well  as  lemon, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  garnifh,  are  merely  at  the  will 
of  fancy.  All  forts  of  birds  and  fowls  may  be  done 
in  this  manr^er,  and  are  very  pretty  dilhes  for  a fup- 
per  or  cold  coilation. 

Gilded  Fijh  in  Jelly* 

FILL  two  Jarge  fifh-moulds  with  clear  blanc 
tnange,  made  as  dire61ed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  When  it  be  cold,  turn  them  out,  and  gild 
them  with  leaf-gold,  or  ftrew  them  over  with  gold 
and  filver  bran  mixed.  Then  lay  them  on  a fbup- 
difh,  and  fill  it  with  thin  clear  calf’s  feet  jelly,  which 
muft  be.  fo  thin  as  to  admit  the  fifh  to  fwim  in  it.  If 
you  have  Do  jelly,  Lilbon,  or  any  kind  of  pale-made 
wine,  will  anfwer  the  pui.pofe. 

Black  Currant  jelly. 

GATHER  your  currants  on  a dry  day  when 
they  be  ripe,  ftrip  them  off  the  ftalks,  and  put 
them  into  a large  ftew-pot.  Put  a quart  of  water 
to  every  ten  quarts  of  currants,  tie  a paper  over 
them,  and  fet  them  in  a cool  oven  for  two  hours. 
Then  fqueeze  them  through  a very  fme  cloth,  and 
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to  every  quart  of  juice  add  a pound  and  a half  of 
loaf-fugar  broken  into  fmall  pieces.  Stir  it  gently 
till  the  fugar  be  mtlted,  and  when  it  boils,  fkim  it 
well.  Let  it  boil  pretty  quick  for  half  an  hour  over 
a clear  fire,  then  pour  it  into  pots,  and  put  brandy 
papers  over  them. 

Red  Currant  Jelly. 

GATHER  your  currants,  and  ftrip  them  off 
the  ftalks,  as  before  direQed.  Put  them  into  a large 
ftew-pot,  tie  paper  over  them,  and  let  them  ftand 
an  hour  in  a cool  oven.  Then  drain  them  through 
a cloth,  and  to  every  quart  of  juice  add  a pound 
and  a half  of  loaf-fugar  broken  into  fmall  lumps. 
Stir  it  gently  over  a clear  fire  till  your  fugar  be 
melted,  (kirn  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  pretty  quick 
for  twenty  minutes.  Then  pour  it  hot  into  yoiir 
pots;  for  if  you  let  it  ftand  to  cool,  it  will  break 
the  jelly,  and  will  not  fet  fo  well  as  when  it  be  hot. 
Put  brandy  papers  over  them,  and  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place.  You  may  in  the  fame  manner,  if  you 
choofe  it,  make  a pretty  jelly  of  half  white  and  half 
red  currants. 


Ribband  Jelly. 

TAKE  four  calf’s  feet,  take  out  the  great 
bones,  and  put  the  feet  into  a pot  with  ten  quarts 
of  water,  three  ounces  of  hartfliorn,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  ifinglafs,  a nutmeg  quartered,  and  four  blades 
of  mace.  Boil  it  till  it  comes  to  two  quarts,  then 
drain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  let  it  ftand 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  fcrape  off  all  the  fat  from 
the  top  very  clean,  dice  the  jelly,  and  put  to  it  the 
whites  of  fix  eggs  beaten  to  a froth.  Boil  it  a little, 
and  drain  it  through  a flannel  bag.  Then  run  the 
jelly  into  little  high  glades,  and  run  every  colour 
as  thick  as  your  finger;  but  obferve,  that  one 
colour  mud  be  thoroughly  cold  before  you  put  on 

another ; 
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another;  and  that  which  you  put  on  mull  be  but 
blood-warm,  otherwife  they  will  mix  together.  You 
mult  colour  red  with  cochineal,  green  with  Ipinach, 
yellow  with  faffron,  blue  with  lyrup  of  violets, 
white  with  thick  cream,  and  fometimes  the  jelly  by 
itfelf. 

Hen  and  Chickens  in  Jelly. 

HAVING  made  fome  flummery  with  plenty  of 
fweet  almonds  in  it,  colour  part  of  it  brown  with 
chocolate,  and  put  it  into  a mould  of  the  lhape  of  a 
hen.  Then  colour  fome  more  flunmiery  with  the 
yolk  of  a hard  egg  beat  as  fine  as  poflible,  and  leave 
fome  of  your  flummery  white.  Then  fill  the  moulds 
of  feven  chickens,  three  with  white  flummery,  three 
with  yellow,  and  one  of  the  colour  of  the  hen. 
When  they  be  cold,  turn  them  into  a deep  dilh,  and 
put  round  them  lemon-peel  boiled  tender  and  cut 
like  ftraw.  Then  put  a little  clear  calf's  feet  jelly 
under  them,  to  keep  them  to  their  places.  Let  it 
fland  till  it  be  ftiff,  and  then  fill  up  your  difh  with 
more  jelly. 

Hartpiorn  Jelly. 

TAKE  half  a pound  of  hartfliorn,  and  boil  it  in 
three  quarts  of  water  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  becomes 
a jelly.  If  you  take  out  a little  to  cool,  and  it  hangs 
on  the  fpoon,  it  is  enough.  Strain  it  while  it  be 
hot,  and  put  it  in  a well-tinned  faucepan.  Put  to  it 
a pint  of  Rhcnifh  wine,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
loaf-fugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  or  more  to 
a froth,  flir  it  all  together,  that  the  whites  may 
mix  well  with  the  jelly,  and  pour  it  in  as  if  you 
were  cooling  it.  Let  it  boil  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  juice  of  three  or  four  ^lemons,  and 
let  it  boil  a minute  or  two  longer.  When  it  be 
finely  curdled,  and  of  a pure  white  colour,  pour 
vour  jelly  into  a fwan-(kin  jelly-bag  over  a bowl  or 
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a bafon.  Strain  it  in  this  manner  feveral  times  till 
it  be  as  clear  as  rock-water,  and  then  fill  your  glaffes 
with  a fpoon.  Have  ready  the  thin  rind  of  fome 
lemons,  and  when  you  have  filled  half  your  glaffes, 
throw  your  peel  into  the  bafon.  When  your  jelly 
be  all  run  out  of  the  bag  into  the  bafon,  fill  the  refl 
of  the  glaffes  with  a clean  fpoon,  and  the  lemon-peel 
will  give  your  jelly  a fine  amber  colour.  No  rule  is 
to  be  given  for  putting  in  the  ingredients,  as  tafte 
and  fancy  only  can  determine  it ; but  mofl  people 
like  to  have  them  fweet,  and  indeed  they  are  infipid 
if  they  be  not  fo. 

Flummery. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  bitter  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  fweet  almonds,  put  them  into  a bafon,  and  pour 
over  them  fome  boiling  water  to  make  the  fkins 
come  off.  Then  ftrip  off  the  fkins,  and  throw  the 
kernels  into  cold  water.  Take  them  out,  and  beat 
them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little  rofe  water  to 
keep  them  from  oiling,  and  when  they  be  beat,  put 
them  into  a pint  of  calf's  feet  flock.  Set  it  over 
the  fire,  and  fwceten  it  to  your  tafte  with  loaf-fugar. 
As  fpon  as  it  boils,  ftrain  it  through  a piece  of  muf- 
lin  or  gauze,  and  when  it  be  a little  cold,  put  it  into 
a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  keep  ftirring  it  often  till 
it  grows  thick  and  cold.  Wet  your  moulds  in  cold 
water,  and  pour  in  the  flummery.  Let  them  ftand 
about  fix  hours  before  you  turn  them  out;\and  if 
you  make  your  flummery  ftiff,  and  wet  your  moulds, 
it  will  turn  out  without  putting  them  into  warm  water, 
which  will  be  a great  advantage  to  the  look  of  the 
figures,  as  warm  water  gives  a dullnefs  to  the 
flummery. 

French  Flummery. 

BEAT  half  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  fine,  put  to  it 
a quart  of  cream,  and  mix  them  well  loaether.  Let 
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it  boil  foftly  over  a flow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,, 
and  keep  llirring  it  all  the  limc.  Then  take  it  off, 
fwecten  it  to  your  taltc,  and  put  in  a Ipoonful  of  rofe 
water,  and  another  of  orange  flower  water.  Strain 
it,  and  pour  it  into  a glafs  or  bafon,  or  whatever  elfe 
you  pleafe,  and  when  it  be  cold,  turn  it  out. 

Green  Melon  in  Flummery. 

PUT  plenty  of  bitter  almonds  into  a little  ftifF 
flummery,  and  add  to  it  as  much  juice  of  fpinach  as 
will  make  it  of  a fine  pale  green.  When  it  becomes 
as  thick  as  good  cream,  wet  your  melon  mould  and 
put  it  in.  Then  put  a pint  of  clear  calf’s  feet  jelly 
into  a large  bafon,  and  let  them  fland  till  the  next 
day.  Then  turn  out  your  melon,  and  lay  it  down  in 
the  middle  of  your  bafon  of  jelly.  Then  fill  up  your 
bafon  with  jelly  that  is  beginning  to  fet,  and  let  it 
ftand  all  night.  The  next  day,  turn  it  out  the  fame' 
way  as  the  fruit  in  jelly.  Make  a garland  of  flowers, 
and  put  it  on  your  jelly. 

Solomon's  Temple  in  Flummery. 

DIVIDE  a quart  of  ftift’  flummery  into  three 
parts,  and  make  one  part  a pretty  thick  colour  with 
a little  cochineal  bruifed  fine,  and  flecped  in  French 
brandy.  Scrape  an  ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine, 
diflblve  it  in  a little  ftrong  coffee,  and  mix  it  with 
another  part  of  your  flummery,  to  make  it  a light 
ftone  colour.  The  lafl;  part  mufl  be  white.  Then 
wet  your  temple  mould,  and  fit  it  in  a pot  to  fland 
even.  Fill  the  top  of  the  temple  with  red  flummery 
for  the  fleps,  and  the  four  points  with  white.  Then 
fllbit  up  with  chocolate  flummery,  and  let  it  ftand 
till  the  next  day.  Then  loofen  it  round  with  a pin, 
and  fhake  it  lool'e  very  gently  ; but  do  not  dip  your 
mould  in  warm  water,  as  that  will  take  off  the  glofs, 
and  fpoil  the  colour.  When  you  turn  it  out,  flick 
a fmall  fprig  of  flowers,  down  from  the  top  of  every 
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point,  which  will  not  only  ftrengthen  it,  but  alfo  give 
it  a pretty  appearance.  Lay  round  it  rock  candy 
fweetmeats. 


Eg.^s  and  Bacon  in  Flummery. 

MAKE  part  of  a pint  of  fliff  flummery  of  a 
pretty  pink  colour  with  cochineal.  Then  dip  a 
potiing-pan  in  cold  water,  and  pour  in  red  flum- 
mery to  the  thichneL  of  a crown-piece ; then  the 
fame  of  white  flummery,  and  another  of  red,  and 
twice  the  thicknefs  of  white  flummery  at  the  top. 
Remember  that  one  layer  muft  be  lliff  and  cold 
before  you  put  on  another.  Then  take  five  tea-. 
cups,  and  put  a large  fpoonful  of  white  flummery 
into  each  of  them,  and  let  them  (land  all  night. 
Then  turn  your  flummery  out  of  your  potting-pots, 
on  the  back  of  a plate,  with  cold  water.  Cut  your 
flummery  into  thin  flices,  and  lay  it  on  a China 
difh.  Then  turn  your  flummery  out  of  your  cups 
on  the  difli,  and  take  a bit  out  of  the  top  of  every 
one,  and  lay  in  half  a prelerved  apricot,  which  will 
confine  the  fyrup  from  difcolouring  the  flummery, 
and  make  it  look  like  the  yolk  of  a poached  egg. 
You  may  garnifh  with  flowers,  or  what  your  fancy 
leads  you  to. 

yi  Hedge  Hog. 

BEAT  well  in  a mortar  two  pounds  of  blanched 
almonds,  with  a little  canary  and  orange  flower 
water  to  keep  them  from  oiling.  Having  made 
them  into  a fliff  pafle,  beat  in  the  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs  and  feven  whites.  ‘ Put  to  it  a pint  of  cream, 
fweeten  it  with  fugar,  and  fet  it  on  a flow  fire. 
Keep  it  conflantly  Itirring  till  it  be_  thick  enough  to 
make  into  the  form  of  a hedge-hog.  Then  flick  it 
full  of  blanched  almonds,  flit  and  ftuck  up  like  the 
bridles  of  a hedge-hog,  and  then  put  it  into  a difh. 
7'ake  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  egg§ 
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beat  up,  and  fweeten  them  with  fiigar  to  your  palate* 
Stir  them  together  over  a flow  fire  till  it  be  quite  hot, 
and  then  pour  it  into  the  difli  round  the  hedge-hog, 
and  let  it  ftaiid  till  it  be  cold. 

Savory  Jdly. 

PUT  into  a ftew-pan  fome  fliccs  of  lean  veal 
and  ham,  with  a carrot,  and  turnip,  or  two  or 
three  onions.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  Iweat  on  a flow 
fire,  till  it  be  of  as  deep  a brown  as  you  would  have 
it.  Then  put  to  it  a quart  of  very  clear  froth, 
fome  whole  pepper,  mace,  a very  little  ilinglafs,  and 
fait  to  your  palate.  Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  then 
flrain  it  through  a French  ftrainer,  fkim  off  all  the 
fat,  and  put  it  to  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Then 
run  it  feveral  times  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  be  per- 
fectly clear. 

Solid  Syllabubs, 

PUT  in  a pint  of  white  wine  to  a quart  of  rich 
cream,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  fugar  it  to  your 
tafte.  Whip  it  up  well,  take  off  the  froth  as  it  rifes, 
and  put  it  upon  a,hair  fieve.  Let  it  ftand  till  the 
next  day  in  a cool  place,  then  fill  your  glaflcs  better 
than  half  full  with  the  thin,  put  on  the  froth,  and 
heap  it  as  high  as  you  can.  It  will  keep  feveral 
days,  and  the  bottom  look  clear. 

Syllabub  under  the  Cow. 

PUT  into  a punch-bowl  a pint  of  cider  and  a 
bottle  of  flrong  beer.  Grate  in  a fmall’ nutmeg,  and 
fweeten  it  to  your  tafte.  Then  milk  from  the  cow  as 
much  milk  as  will  make  a ftrong  froth.  Then  let  it 
ftand  an  hour,  ftrew  over  it  a few  currants  well  wafli- 
cd,  picked,  and  plumped  before  the  fire,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  fervice.  ' . ' " 

Whipt  Syllabubs. 

R U B a lump  of  loaf-fugar  on  ftie  outfide  of  a 
lemon,  put  it  into  a pint  .of  thin  cream,  and  fweeten 
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it  to  vour  taftfe.  Then  put  in  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
and  a glafs  of  Madeira  wine,  or  French  brandy. 
Mill  it  to  a froth  with  a chocolate  mill,  and  take  it 
off  as  it  rifes,  and  lay  it  into  a hair  fieve.  Then  fill 
one  half  of  your  poflet-glaffes  a little  more  than  half 
full  with  white  wine,  and  the  other  half  of  your 
glaffes  a little  more  than  half  full  with  red  wine. 
Then  lay  on  your  froth  as  high  as  you  can  ; but  take 
pare  that  it  be  well  drained  o'n  your  fieve,  otherwife 
it  will  mix  with  your  wine,  and  your  fyllabub  will  be 
thereby  fpoiled. 

Lemon  Syllahihs. 

RUB  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-fugar  upon 
the  out-rind  of  two  lemons,  till  you  have  got  all 
the  elfence  out  of  them',  and  then  put  the  fugar  into 
a pint  of  cream,  'and  the  fame  quantity  of  white  wine. 
Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  both  lemons,  and  let  it  ftand 
for  two  hours.  Then  mill  it  with  a chocolate  mill 
to  raife  the  froth,  and  'take  it  off  with  a fpoon  as 
it  riles,  or  it,  will  make  it  lyeavy.'  Lay  it  upon  a 
hair  fieve  to  drain,  then  fill  your  glaffes  with  the 
remainder,  and  lay  on  the  froth  as  high  as  you  can. 
Let  them  iland  all  night,  and  they  will  be  cl<^ar  at 
the  bottom. 

Everlajling  Syllabubs. 

TAKE  half  a pint  of  Rhenifli  wine,  half  a pint 
of  fack,  with  the  juice  jof  two  large  Seville  oranges, 
and  put  them  into  two  pints  and  a half  of  thick 
cream.  Grate  in  jufl,,  the  yeflow  rind  of  three 
lemons,  and  put  in  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar 
well  beaten  and  fifted.  Mix  all  together,  wdth  a 
fpoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  and  with  a whifl; 
beat  it  well  together  for.  half  an  hour.  Then,  with 
a fpoon,  take  off  the  froth,  and  lay  it  on  a fieve  to 
drain,  krid  then  fill'  y6u'r  glaifes.  Thefe  will  keep 
b’eto  than  a Veek,'afi€l  thould  always  be  made  the 
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day  before  they  be  wanted.  The  bcft  way  to  whip 
a fyllabub  is,  have  a fine  large  chocolate-mill,  which 
you  mull  keep  on  purpofe,  and  a large  deep  bowl  to 
mill  them  itj,  as  this  way  they  will  be  done  the 
quicker,  and  the  froth  be  the  ftronger.  For  the 
thin  that  be  left  at  the  bottom,  have  ready  fome  calf's 
feet  .jelly  boiled  and  clarified,  in  which  mull  be 
nothing  but  the  calf’s  feet  boiled  to  a hard  jelly. 
When  it  be  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  clear  it  with  the. 
whites  of  eggs,  run  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and 
mix  it  with  the  clear  that  was  left  of  the  fyllabub. 
Sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  give  it  a boil ; then 
pour  it  into  balbns,  or  what  you  pleafe.  When  cold, 
turn  it  out,  and  it  will  be  a fine  flummery. 


C H A P.  VII. 
PRESERVING. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Ohfervations. 

IN  making  of  fyrups  for  preferves,  take  care  to 
pound  your  fugar,  and  let  it  diffolve  in  the  fyrup 
before  you  fet  it  on  the  fire,  as  it  will  make  the  fldm 
rife  well,  and  your  fyrup  will  be  of  a better  colour. 
It  is  a great  fault  to  boil  any  Aind  of  fyrups  or  jellies 
too  high,  as  it  makes  them  dark  and  cloudy.  Never 
keep  green  fweetmeats  longer  in  the  firfl  fyrup  than 
direded,  as  it  will  fpoil  their  colour ; and  the  fame 
precaution  will  be  neceffary  in  the  preferving  of 
oranges  and  lemons.  When  you  prefeive  cherries, 
damfbns,  or  any  other  fort  of  flone-fruits,  put  over 
them  mutton  fuet  rendered  to  keep  out  the  air,  for 
if  any  air  gets  to  them,  it  will  give  them  a four  tafte, 
and  fpoil  the  whole.  Wet  fweetmeats  mull  be  kept 
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in  a dry  and  cool  place  ; for  a damp  place  will  mould 
them,  and  a hot  place  will  deprive  them  of  their  virtue. 
It  is  a good  method  to  dip  writing-paper  into  brandy, 
and  lay  it  clofe  to  the  fweetmeats.  They  fiiould  be 
tied  well  down  with  white  paper,  and  two  folds  of 
cap-paper,  to  keep  out  the  air,  as  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  fault  than  leaving  the  pots  open,  or  tying 
them  down  carelcfsly. 


Goojtbtrrics. 

I F your  intention  be  to  preferve  your  goofeberries 
whole  without  ftoning  them,  take  the  largefl  you  can 
get,  and  pick  off  the  black  eye,  but  not  the  ftalk. 
Then  fet  them  over  the  fire  in  a pot  of  water  to  fcald, 
but  take  care  they  do  not  boil,  for  that  will  break  and 
fpoil  them.  When  they  be  tender,  take  them  up, 
and  put  them  into  cold  water.  'Then  take  a pound 
and  a half  of  double-refined  fugar  to  a pound  of 
goofeberries,  and  clarify  the  fugar  with  water,  a pint 
to  a pound  of  fugar.  When  your  fyrup  be  cold, 
put  the  goofeberries  fingly  into  your  preferving-pan, 
put  the  lyrup  to  them,  and  fet  them  on  a gentle  fire. 
Let  them  boil,  but  not  fo  fafl  as  to  break  them  •,  and 
when  they  have  boiled,  and  you  perceive  that  the 
fiigar  has  entered  them,  take  them  off,  cover  them 
with  white  paper,  and  fet  them  by  till  the  next  day. 

• Then  take  them  out  of  the  fyrup,  and  boil  the 
fyrup  till  it  begins  to  be  ropy.  Skim  it,  and  put 
it  to  them  again.  Then  fet  them  on  a gentle  fire, 
and  let  them  fimmer  gently  till  you  perceive  the 
fyrup  will  rope.  Then  take  them  off,  fet  them  by 
till  they  be  cold,  and  then  cover  them  with  brandy 
paper.  Then  boil  fome  goofeberries  in  fair  water, 
and  when  the  liquor-be  ftrong  enough,  ftrain  it  out.' 
Let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and  to  every  pint,  take  a- 
pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  make  a jelly  of 
It.  When  the  goofeberries  be  cold,  put  them  in 
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glalTcs,  cover  them  with  the  jelly,  and  clofe  them 
down  properly. 

Green  goafeberriCvS  may  thus  be  preferved  in 
imitation  of  hops.  Take  the  larged  green  walnut 
goofeberries  you  can  get,  and  cut  them  at  the  llalk- 
end  in  four  quarters.  Leave  them  whole  at  the 
blofiom  end,  take  out  all  the  feeds,  and  put  five  or 
fix  one  in  another.  Take  a needleful  of  firong 
thread,  with  a large  knot  at  the  end  ; run  the  needle 
through  the  bunch  of  goofeberries,  tie  a knot  to 
faften  them  together,  and  they  will  refemble  hops. 
Put  cold  fpring-water  into  your  pan,  with  a large 
handful  of  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom ; then  three  or 
four  layers  of  goofeberries,  with  plenty  of  vine 
leaves  between  every  layer,  and  over  tlie  top  of  your 
pan.  Cover  it  fo  that  no  fleam  can  get  out,  and  fet 
them  on  a flow  fire.  Take  them  off  as  foon  as  they 
be  Raiding  hot,  and  let  them  (land  till  they  be  cold. 
Then  fet  them  on  again  till  they  be  of  a good  green, 
then  take  them  oft,  and  let  them  ftand  till  they  be 
quite  cold.  Put  them  into  a fieve  to  drain,  and 
make  a thin  fyrup  thus.  To  every  pint  of  water, 
put  in  a pound  of  common  loaf  fugar,  and  boil  it 
and  fkim  it  well.  When  it  be  about  half  cold,  put 
in  your  goofeberries,  and  let  them  ftand  till  the 
next  day.  Then  give  them  one  boil  a-day  for  three 
days.  Then  make  a fyrup  thus  : To  every  pint  of 
water  put  in  a pound  of  fine  fugar,  a flice  of  ginger, 
and  a lemon-peel  cut  lengthways  exceedingly  fine. 
Boil  and  Ikim  it  well,  give  your  goofeberries  a boil 
.in  it,  and  when  they  be  cold,  put  them  into  glafles 
or  pots,  lay  brandy  paper  over  them,  and  tie  them 
up  clofe. 

Red  goofeberries  are  thus  preferved.  Take  a 
pound  of  loaf  fugar,  put  it  into  a preferving-pan, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  diflblve  it,  and  boil  and 
fkim  it  well.  Then  put  in  a quart  of  rough  red 
goofeberries,  and  let  them  boil  a little.  Set  them 
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bv  till  the  next  day,  then  boil  them  till  they  look 
clear,  and  the  fyrup  thick.  Then  put  them  into  pots 
or  glafTes,  and  cover  them  with  brandy  paper. 

Rafphtrrici, 

IF  it  be  the  red  fort  of  rafpberries  you  intend  to 
prefeiTC,  gather  them  on  a dry  day  when  they  be 
juft  turning  red,  with  the  ftalks  on  about  an  inch 
long.  Lay  them  fingly  on  a diih,  beat  and  fift  their 
weight  of  double-rdined  fugar,  and  ftrew  it  over 
them.  To  every  quart  of  rafpberries  take  a quart 
of  red  currant  jelly  juice,  and  put  to  it  its  weight 
of  double-refined  fugar.  Boil  and  fkim  it  well,  then 
put  in  your  rafpberries,  and  give  them  a fcald.  Take 
them  off,  and  let  them  ftand  for  two  hours.  Then 
fet  them  on  again,  and  make  them  a little  hotter. 
Proceed  in  this  manner  two  or  three  times  till  they 
look  clear ; but  do  not  let  them  boil,  as  that  will 
make  the  ftalks  come  off.  When  they  be  tolerably 
cool,  put  them  into  jelly  glaffcs,  with  the  ftalks  down- 
wards. White  rafpberries  may  be  preferved  in  tire 
fame  inaniter,  only  ufing  white  currant  juice  inftead 
of  red. 

Currants.  ^ 

RED  currants  are  thus  preferved  in  bunches. 
Stone  them,  and  tie  fix  or  feven  bunches  together 
with  a thread  to  a piece  of  fplit  deal,  about  four 
inches  long.  Weigh  the  currants,  and  put  their 
weight  of  double-refined  fugar  into  your  tofting-pan, 
with  a little  water.  Boil  it  till  the  fugar  flies.  Then 
put  the  currants  in,  juft  give  them  a boil  up,  and 
cover  them  till  next  day.  Then  take  them  out,  and 
either  dry  them  or  put  them  into  glafies,  with  the 
fyrup  boiled  up  with  a little  of  the  juice  of  red  cur- 
rants. Put  brandy  paper  over  them,  then  other 
paper  over  that,  and  tie  them  down  clofc. 


If 
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If  you  wi(h  to  prcferve  white  currants  in  bunches, 
proceed  thus.  Stone  and  tie  them  in  bunches  as 
above  diretted.  Put  them  into  the  preferving-pan, 
with  their  weight  of  double-refined  fugar  beaten  and 
finely  lifted.  Let  them  Itand  all  night.  Then  take 
fome  pippins,  pare,  core,  and  boil  them,  and  prefs 
them  down  with  the  back  of  a fpoon,  but  do  not  Itir 
them.  When  the  water  be  firong  of  the  apple,  add 
to  it  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  Itrain  it  through  a 
. jelly-bag  till  it  runs  quite  clear.  To  every  pint  of 
your  liquor  put  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  and 
boil  it  up  to  a flrong  jelly.  Then  put  it  to  your 
currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  look  clear.  Cover 
them  in  the  preferving-pan  with  paper  till  they  be 
almoft  cold,  and  then  put  a bunch  of  currants  into 
your  glaffes,  and  fill  them  up  with  jelly.  When  they 
be  cold,  wet  papers  in  brandy,  and  lay  over  them 
then  put  over  them  another  paper,  and  tie  them  up 
clofe. 

Currants  are  thus  preferved  for  tarts.  To  every 
pound  and  a quarter  of  pickled  currants  take  a pound 
of  fugar.  Put  your  fugar  into  a preferving-pan,  with 
as  much  juice  of  currants  as  will  diffolvc  it.  As  foon 
as  it  boils,  Ikim  it,  and  put  in  your  currants,  and 
boil  them  till  they  be  clear.  Put  them  into  a jar, 
lay  brandy  paper  over  them,  and  tie  them  down  clofe. 

Green  Codlings, 

GREEN  codlings  will  keep  all  the  year,  if  pre- 
ferved in  this  manner.  Gather  them  when  they  be 
about  the  fize  of  a walnut,  with  the  llalks  and  a leaf 
or  two  on  them.  Put  a handful  of  vine  leaves  into 
a pan  of  fpring-water ; then  put  a layer  of  codlings, 
then  of  vine  leaves,  and  fo  on  till  the  pan  be  full. 
Cover  it  clofe  that  no  fleam  can  get  out,  and  fet  it 
on  a flow  fire.  As  foon  as  they  be  foft,  take  off  the 
fkins  with  a penknife,  and  then  put  them  in  the 
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fame  water  with  the  vine  leaves,  which  rnuft  be  quite 
cold,  or  it  will  be  apt  to  crack  them.  Put  in  a little 
roach  alum,  and  let  them  over  a very  flow  fire  till 
they  be  green,  which  will  be  in  three  or  four  hours. 
Then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a fieve  to  drain. 
Make  a good  fyrup,  and  give  them  a gentle  boil  once 
a day  for  three  days.  Then  put  them  into  fmall  jars, 
with  brandy  paper  over  them,  and  tie  them  up  tight. 

Golden  Pippins. 

HAVING  boiled  the  rind  of  an  orange  very 
tender,  let  it  lay  in  w'ater  two  or  three  days.  Take 
a quart  of  golden  pippins, .pare,  core,  quarter,  and 
boil  them  to  a ftrong  jelly,  and  run  it  through  a 
jelly-bag.  Then  take  twelve  pippins,  pare  them, 
and  ferape  out  the  cores.  Put  two  pounds  of  loaf- 
fugar  into  a ftew-pan,  with  near  a pint  of  water. 
When  it  boils,  fkim  it,  and  put  in  your  pippins,  with 
the  orange  rind  in  thin  Dices.  Let  them  boil  fall  till 
the  fugar  be  very  thick,  and  will  almoll  candy.  Then 
put  in  a pint  of  the  pippin  jelly,  and  boil  them  fall 
till  the  jelly  be  clear.  Then  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of 
a lemon,  give  it  a boil,  and  put  them  into  pots  or 
glalfes  with  the  orange-peel. 

Grapes. 

PUT  into  ajar  fome  clofe  bunches  of  grapes,  but 
they  muft  not  be  too  ripe;  it  matters  not,  whether 
they  be  red  or  white  grapes.  Put  to  theria  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fugar-candy,  and  fill  the  jar  with 
common  brandy.  Tie  them  up  clofe  with  a bladder, 
and  let  them  in  a dry  place.  Morello  cherries  may 
be  pieferved  in  the  fame  manner. 

Walnuts. 

WALNUTS  may  be  preferved  either  white, 
black,  or  green.  To  preferve  walnuts  white,  pare 
them  till  the  white  appears,  and  nothing  elfe.  As 

fall 
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faft  as  you  do  them,  throw  them  into  fait  and  water, 
and  let  them  lie  there  till  your  fugar  be  ready.  Take 
three  pounds  of  good  loaf-fugar,  put  it  into  your 
prelerving-pan,  fet  it  over  a charcoal  fire,  and  put 
as  much  water  as  will  jull  wet  the  fugar.  Let  it  boil, 
then  have  ready  ten  or  a dozen  whites  of  eggs  drained 
and  beat  up  to  a froth.  Cover  your  fugar  with  the 
froth  as  it  boils,  and  Ikim  it.  Then  boil  it  and  fkim 
it  till  it  be  as  clear  as  crydal,  and  throw  in  your 
walnuts.  Juft  give  them  a boil  till  they  be  tender, 
then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  a difh  to  cool. 
When  they  be  cold,  put  them  in  your  preferving- 
pot,  and  when  the  fugar  be  as  warm  as  milk,  pour  it 
over  them ; and  when  they  be  quite  cold,  tic  them 
up. 

To  preferve  vt^alnuts  black,  you  mud  take  thofe 
of  the  fmaller  kind  ; put  them  in  fait  and  water, 
and  change  the  water  every  day  for  nine  days.  Then 
put  them  in  a fieve,  and  let  them  ftand  in  the  air 
till  they  begin  to  turn  black.  Then  put  them  into 
a jug,  pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  let  them 
fland  till  the  next  day.  Then  put  them  into  a fieve 
to  drain,  (tick  a clove  in  each  end  of  your  walnut, 
put  them  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  them 
boil  five  minutes.  Then  take  them  up,  make  a thin 
lyrup,  and  fcald  them  in  it  three  or  four  times  a day, 
till  your  walnuts  be  black  and  bright.  Then  make  a 
thick  lyrup  with  a few  cloves,  and  a little  ginger  cut 
in  liices.  Skim  it  well,  put  in  your  walnuts,  boil 
them  five  or  fix  minutes,  and  then  put  them  into  your 
jars.  Lay  brandy  paper  over  them,  and  tie  them 
down  clofe  with  a bladder.  They  will  cat  better  the 
fecond  year  of  theirLeeping  than  in  the  firft,  as  their 
bitternefs  goes  off  with  time. 

To  prclervc  walnuts  green,  you  muft  wipe  them 
very  dry,  and  lay  them  in  fait  and  water  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  take  them  out,  and  wipe  them 

very 
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\ntry  clean.  Have  ready  a fkillet  of  boiling  water, 
throw  them  in,  let  them  boil  a minute,  and  then 
take  them  out.  Lay  them  on  a coarfc  cloth,  and 
boil  your  fugar  as  direfted  for  the  white  walnuts  ; 
then  jult  give  your  walnuts  a fcald  in  the  fugar,  take 
them  up,  and  lay  them  to  cool.  Put  them  into 
your  prelerving-pot,  and  proceed  asdireHed  for  white 
walnuts. 

Cucumbers. 

TAKE  the  greeneft  cucumbers,  and  the  mod 
free  from  feeds  you  can  get ; fome  fmall,  to  pre-. 
ferve  whole,  and  others  large  to  cut  into  pieces. 
Put  them  into  ftrong  fait  and  water  in  a ftraight- 
mouthed  jar,  with  a cabbage-leaf  to  keep  them 
down.  Set  them  in  a warm  place  till  they  be  yel- 
low, then  wafh  them  out,  and  fet  them  over  the 
tire  in  frefli  water,  with  a little  fait,  and  a frefli 
cabbage-leaf  over  them.  Cover  the  pan  very  clofe, 
but  take  care  they  do  not  boil.  If  they  be  not  of  a 
fine  green,  change  your  water,  and  that  will  help 
them.  Then  cover  them  as  before,  and  make  them 
hot.  When  they  become  of  a good  green,  take 
them  off  the  fire,  and  let  them  ffand  till  they  be 
cold.  Then  cut  the  large  ones  in  quarters,  take 
out  the  feeds  and  foft  part,  then  put  them  into  cold 
water,  and  let  them  Hand  two  days;  but  change  the 
water  twice  every  day  to  take  out  the  fait.  Take  a 
pound  of  lingle-refined  fugar,  and  half  a pint  of 
water.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  you  have 
fkimmed  it  clean,  put  in  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  with  the  outfide  fcraped  off. 
‘When  your  fyrup  be  pretty  thick,  take  it  off;  and 
when  it  be  cold,  wipe  the  cucumbers  dry,  and  put^ 
them  in.  Boil  the  fyrup  once  in  two  or  three  days 
for  three  weeks,  and  Itrengthen  the  fyrup,  if  re- 
quired ; for  the  grcatefl  danger  of  fpoiling  them  is 

at 
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at  fii  ft.  When  you  put  the  fyrup  to  your  cucumbers, 
be  fure  that  it  be  quite  cold.  ' 

Green  Gage  Pimm. 

PUT  into  a pan  the  fineft  plums  you  ran  get  juft  ^ 
before  they  be  ripe.  Put  vine-leaves  at  the  bottom 
of  your  pan,  then  a layer  of  plums,  and  thus  plums 
and  vine-leaves  alternately  till  your  pan  be  almoft 
full.  Then  fill  it  with  water,  fet  them  over  a fiow 
fire,  and  when  they  be  hot,  and  their  fldns  begin  to 
break,  take  them  off,  and  take  the  fkins  off  carefully. 
Put  them  on  a fieve  as  you  do  them,  then  lay  them 
in  the  fame  water,  w’ith  a layer  of  leaves  between,  as 
you  did  at  the  firft,  and  cover  them  very  clofe,  fo 
that  no  fteam  can  get  out.  Hang  them  at  a great 
diftance  from  the  fire  till  they  be  green,  which  will 
be  five  or  fix  hours  at  leaft.  Then  take  them  care- 
fully up,  lay  them  on  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  make  a 
good  fyrup,  and  give  them  a gentle  boil  in  it  twice 
a day  for  two  days.  Take  them  out,  and  put  them 
into  a fine  clear  fyrup,  put  brandy  paper  over  them, 
and  tie  them  dowm  clofe. 

Damfons, 

CUT  your  damfons  into  pieces,  and  put  them  in 
a fliillet  over  the  fire,  with  as  much  water  as  will 
cover  them.  When  they  be  boiled,  and  the  liquor 
pretty  ftrong,  ftrain  it  out,  and  add  to  every  pound 
of  the  damfons  wiped  clean,  a pound  of  fingle-refined 
fugar.  Put  one  third  of  your  fugar  into  the  liquor, 
let  it  over  the  fire,  and  w'hen  it  fimmers,  put  in  the 
damfons.  Let  them  have  one  good  boil,  and  take 
them  off  for  half  an  hour  covered  up  clofe.  Then 
fet  them  on  again,  and  let  them  fimmer  over  the  fire 
after  turning  them,  'fhen  take  them  out,  put  them 
in  a bafon,  ftrew  all  the  fugar  that  was  left  on  them, 
and  pour  the  hot  liquor  over  them.  Cover  them  up, 
let  them  ftand  till  the  next  day,  and  then  boil  them 
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up  again  till  they  be  enough.  Then  take  them  up, 
and  put  them  in  pots;  boil  the  liquor  till  it  jellies, 
and  pour  it  on  them  when  it  be  almoft  cold.  Put 
paper  over  them,  and  tie  them  up  dole. 

Mordlo  Cherries. 

H A V I N G gathered  your  cherries  when  they  be 
full  ripe,  take  off  the  ftalks,  and  prick  them  with  a 
pin.  To  every  pound  of  cherries  put  a pound  and 
a half  of  loaf-liigar.  Beat  part  of  your  fugar,  drew 
it  over  them,  and  let  them  Hand  all  night.  Dilfolve 
the  rell  of  your  fugar  in  half  a pint  of  the  juice  of 
currants,  fet  it  over  a flow  fire,  and  put  in  the  cher- 
ries with  the  fugar,  and  give  them  a gentle  fcald. 
Then  take  them  carefully  out,  boil  your  fyrup  till  it 
be  thick,  and  pour  it  upon  your  cherries. 

Lemons. 

FIRST  pare  your  lemons  very  thin,  then  make 
a round  hole  on  the  top,  of  the  fize  of  a fliilling,  and 
take  out  all  the  pulps  and  fldns.  Rub  them  with  fait, 
and  put  them  in  fpring-water  as  you  do  them,  which 
will  prevent  their  turning  black.  Let  them  lie  in  it 
five  or  fix  days,  and  then  boil  them  in  frefh  fait  and 
water  fifteen  minutes.  Have  ready  made  a thin  fyrup  . 
of  a quart  of  water,  and  a pound  of  loaf-fugar.  Boil 
them  in  it  for  five  minutes  once  a day,  for  four  or 
five  days,  and  then  put  them  in  a large  jar.  Let  them 
ftand  for  fix  or  eiglit  weeks,  and  it  will  make  them 
look  clear  and  plump.  Then  take  them  out  of  that 
fyrup,  or  they  will  mould.  Make  a fyrup  of  fine 
fugar,  put  as  much  water  to  it  as  will  diliblvc  it,  boil 
and  flcim  it,  then  put  in  your  lemons,  and  boil  them 
gently  till  they  be  clear.  Put  them  into  ajar  with 
brandy  paper  over  them,  and  tie  them  down  dole. 

Oranges. 

CUT  a hole  out  of  a Seville  orange  at  the  ftalk- 
end  as  large  as  a fix-pence,  and  fcoop  out  the  pulp 
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quite  clean.  Tie  them  fcparately  in  mull  in,  and  lay 
them  two  days  in  fpring-water.  Change  the  water 
twice  every  day,  and  then  boil  them  in  the  mufliri 
on  a flow  fire  till  they  be  tender.  As  the  water 
wafles,  put  more  hot  water  into  the  pan,  and  keep 
them  coyered.  Weigh  the  oranges  before  you  fcoop 
them,  and  to  every  pound  put  two  pounds  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  and  a pint  of  water.  Boil  the  fugar 
and  water,  with  the  juice  of  the  oranges,  to  a fyrup. 
Skim  it  well,  let  it  Itand  till  it  be  cold,  then  put  in 
the  oranges,  and  let  them  boil  half  an  hour.  If  they 
be  not  quite  clear,  boil  them  once  a day  for  two  or 
three  days.  Then  pare  and  core  fonae  green  pippins, 
and  boil  them  till  the  water  be  ftrong  of  the  apple; 
but  do  not  flir  them,  and  only  put  them  down  with 
the  back  of  a fpoon.  Strain  the  water  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  it  be  quite  clear,  and  then,  to  every 
pint' of  water,  put  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon  drained  fine.  Boil  it  up  to 
a Ih'ong  jelly,  drain  the  oranges  out  of  the  fyrup, 
and  put  them  into  glafs  jars,  or  pots  of  the  fize  of  an 
orange,  with  the  holes  upwards.  Pour  the  jelly 
over  them,  cover  them  with  papers  dipped  in  brandy, 
and  tie  them  clofe  down  with  a bladder.  You  may 
do  lemons  in  this  manner,  if  you  prefer  it  to  the 
method  before  dire6led. 

Straxvherries. 

O N a dry  day,  gather  the  fincft  fcarlet  ftrawber- 
ries,  with  their  (talks  on,  before  they  be  too  ripe. 
I,ay  them  feparatcly  on  a China  dilh,  beat  and  lift 
twice  their  weight  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  drew 
it  over  them.  Then  take  a few  ripe  fcarlet  draw- 
berries,  crulh  them,  and  put  them  into  a jar,  with 
their  weight  of  double-refined  fugar  beat  fmall. 
Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  dand  in  a kettle  of 
boiling  water  till  they  be  foft,  and  the  (yrup  be  come 
out  of  them.  Then  drain  them  through  a unuflia 
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rag  into  a tofling-pan,  boil  and  fkim  it  well,  and 
when  it  be  cold,  put  in  your  whole  ftrawberries,  and 
,fet  them  over  the  fire  till  they  be  milk  warm.  Then 
take  them  off,  and  let  them  (land  till  they  be  quite 
cold.  Then  fet  them  on  again,  and  make  them  a 
litt’e  hotter,  and  do  To  feveral  times  till  they  look 
clear;  but  do  not  let  them  boil,  3s  that  will  bring  off 
■ their  ftalks.  When  the  ftrawberries  be  cold,  put 
them  into  jclly-glalles,  with  the  ffalks  downwards, 
’and  fill  up  your  glaffes  with  the  lyrup.  Put  over 
them  papers  dipped  in  branfly,  and  tie  them  down 
elofc. 

Pine- Apples. 

T A K E pine-apples  before  they  be  ripe,  and  lay 
them  five  days  in  llrong  fait  and  water.  Then  put 
into  the  bottom  of  a large  faucepan  a handful  of  vine- 
leaves,  and  put  in  your  pine-apples.  Fill  your  pan 
with  vine-leaves,  and  then  pour  on  the  fait  and  water 
they  were  laid  in.  Cover  it  up  verv  clofe,  and  let 
them  over  a flow  fire.  I.et  them  ftand  till. they  be  of 
a fine  light  green.  Have  ready  a thin  lyrup,  made 
of  a quart  of  water,  and  a pound  of  double-refined 
fugar.  When  it  be  almod  cold,  put  it  into  a deep 
jar,  and  put  in  the  pine-apples,  with  their  tops  on. 
Let  them  {land  a week,  and  take  care  that  they  be 
well  covered  with  the  fyrup.  It  is  a great  fault  to 
put  any  kind  of  fruit  that  is  to  l;e  preferved  whole 
into  thick  fyrup  at  lirll,  as  that  makes  it  Ihrink,  draws 
out  the  juice,  and  fj.oils  it.  When  they  Itave  Hood 
a week,  boil  your  fyrup  again,  atid  pour  it  carefully 
into  your  jar,  led  you  break  the  tops  of  your  pine- 
apples. Let  it  (land  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  during 
that  time  give  the  lyrup  t\vo  or  three  boilings  to  keep 
ir  Iro  n moulding.  Let  your  fyrup  Hand  till  it  be 
near  cold  before  you  put  it  on  ; and  when  your  pine* 
-■'pples  look  quite  full  and  green,  take  them  out  of 
the  fyrup,  and  make  a thick  fyrup  of  three  pounds 
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oF  double-refined  iugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will 
difiolve  it.  Boil  and  Ikim  it  well,  put  a lew  dices  of 
white  ginger  into  it_^  and  .when  it  be  nearly  cold, 
pour  it  upon  your  pine-apples.  Tie  them  down 
dole  with  a bladder,  and  they  will  keep  many  years 
without  fhrinking. 

Barberries. 

I F you  intend  to  preferve  your  barberries  for  tarts, 
proceed  thus.  Havi.ig  picked  the  female  branches 
clean  from  the  Italks,  take  their  weight  in  loaf-fugar, 
and  put  them  in, a jar.  Set  them  in  a kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  till  the  fuoar  be  melted,  and  the  barberries 
quite  foft.  The  next  diy  put  them  into  a preferving- 
pan,  and  boil  them  fifteen  minutes.  Then  put  them 
into  jars,  and  tie  them  up  dole. 

Barberries  are  thus  preferved  in  bunches.  Hav- 
ing procured  the  finch  female  barberries,  pick  out  all 
the  largelt  hunches,  and  then  pick  the  rdf  from  the 
llalks.  Put  them  in  as  much  water  as  will  make  a 
lyrup  for  your  bunches.  Boil  them  till  they  be  foft, 
then  drain  them  through  a lieve,  and  to  every  pint  of 
thej  nice,  put  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf- fiigar.  Boil 
and  (kirn  k well,  and  to  every  pint  of  fyrup  put  half 
a pound  of  barberries  in  bunches.  Boil  them  till 
they  look  very  fine  and  clear,  then  put  them  care- 
fully into  pots  or  glaffes,  and  tie  them  down  clofe 
with  brandy  paper. 

Quinces. 

OUIMCES  may  be  preferved  either  whole,  or 
in  quarters,  in  this  manner.  Having  pared  them 
very  thin  and  round,  (and  cut  into  quarters,  if  you 
choole  it)  put  them  into  a faucepan,  fill  it  with  hard 
water,  and  lay  your  parings  over  your  quinces  to 
keep  them  down.  Cover  your  faucepan  dofc  that 
no  Iteam  may  get  out,  and  let  them  over  a flow  fire 
till  they  be  foft,  and  of  a fine  pink  colour.  Then  let 
them  ftand  till  they  be  cold.  Make  a good  fprup  of 
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double-refine^  fiigai'»  and  boil  and  ITkim  it  well. 
Then  put  in  your  quinces,  let  them  boil  ten  minutes, 
then  take  them  off,  and  let  them  (land  two  or  three 
hours.  Then  boil  them  till  the  fyrup  looks  thick, 
and  the  quinces  clear.  Then  put  them  into  deep 
jars,  and  with  brandy  paper  and  leather  over  them, 
tie  them  up  clofe. 

Peaches. 

LET  your  peaches  be  the  largeft  you  can  get,  but 
not  too  ripe.'  Pvub  off  the  lint  with  a cloth,  and  then 
run  them  down  the  feam  with  a pin,  fkin  deep,  and 
cover  them  with  French  brandy.  Tie  a bladder  over 
.them,  and  let  them  ftand  a week.  Then  take  them 
out,  and  make  a ftrong  fyrup  for  them.  Boil  and 
fkim  it  well,  then  put  in  your  peaches,  and  boil  them 
till  they  look  clear.  Then  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  into  pots  or  glaffcs.  Mix  the  fyrup  with  the 
brandy,  and  when  it  be  cold,  pour  it  on  your  peaches. 
Tie  them  clofe  down  with  a bladder,  as  your  peaches 
will  turn  black  fltould  the  air  get  to  them. 

Apricots. 

HAVING*pared  your  apricots,  thrufl  out  the 
flones  with  a fl-tewer,  and  to  every  pound  of  apricots 
put  a pound  of  loaf  fugar.  Strew  part  of  it  over 
them,  and  let  them  {land  till  tlie  next  day.  Then 
give  them  a gentle  boil  three  or  four  different  times, 
and  let  them  cool  between  each  time.  Take  them 
out  of  the  fyrup,  one  by  one,  ilic  tall  time  you  boil 
them.  Skim  your  fyrtip  well,  then  pour  it  over 
your  apricots,  and  tie  them  down  clofc  with  brandy 
paper  and  a bladder. 
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D R Y I xN  G AND  C A N D Y I N G. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Ohfervations, 

VERY  kind  of  fruit,  before  you  attempt  to 
candy  it,  mud  be  fird  preferved,  and  dried  in 
a dove,  or  before  the  fire,  that  none  of  the  fyrup 
may  remain  in  it.  Then,  having  boiled  your  fugar 
to  the  candy  height,  dip  in  your  fruit,  and  lay  them 
in  difhes  in  your  dove  to  dry.  Then  put  them  in 
boxes  for  ufe,  and  take  care  to  keep  them  in  places 
neither  damp  nor  hot. 

Candied  Cajfia. 

TAKE  as  much  of  the  powder  of  brown  cadia 
as  will  lie  upon  two  diillings,  with  as  much  mufk 
and  ambergris  as  you  think  proper.  The  caflia 
and  perfume  mud  be  powdered  together.  Then 
lake  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fugar,  and  boil  it  to  a 
candy  height.  Then  put  in  your  powder,  and  mix 
it  well  together.  Pour  it  into  dmcers,  which  muft 
be  buttered  very  thin,  and  when  it  be  cold  it  will 
flip  out. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

CUT  in  two  the  cleared  Seville  oranges  you  can 
get,  take  out  all  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a bafon,  and 
pick  all  the  dcins  and  feeds  out  of  it.  Boil  the  rinds 
in  hard  water  till  they  be  tender,  and  change  the 
water  two  or  three  times  while  they  be  boiling.  Then 
pound  them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  add  to  it  the 
juice  and  pulp.  Then  put  them  in  the  preferving- 
pan  with  double  its  weight  of  loaf  fugar,  and  fet  it 
over  a flow  fire.  Boil  it  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour,  put  it  into  pots,  cov$r  it  with  brandy  paper, 
and  tic  it  clofe  down. 
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Apricot  Marmalade, 

ALL  thofe  apricots  that  are  not  good  enough  for 
preferves,  or  are  too  ripe  for  keeping,  will  anfwcr 
this  purpofe.  Boil  them  in  fyrup  till  they  will  mafh, 
and  then  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  to  a pafte. 
Take  half  their  weight  of  loaf  fugar,  and  put  jufl 
water  enough  to  it  to  dilfolve  it.  Boil  and  fkim  it 
till  it  looks  clear,  and  the  fyrup  thick  like  a fine 
jelly.  Then  put  it  into  your  fweetmeat  glaffes,  at'.d 
tie  it  up  clofe. 

Tranjparent  Marmalade, 

CUT  very  pale  Seville  oranges  into  quarters, 
take  out  the  pulp,  put  it  into  a bafon,  and  pick  out 
the  fl^ins  and  feeds.  Put  the  peels  into  a little  fait 
and  water,  and  let  them  ftand  all  night.  Then  boil 
them  in  a good  quantity  of  fpring-water  till  they  be 
tender,  cut  them  in  very  thin  flices,  and  put  them 
to  the  pulp.  To  every  pound  of  marmalade  put  a 
pound  and  a half  of  double-refined  fugar  finely  beaten, 
and  boil  them  together  gently  for  twenty  minutes; 
but  if  it  be  not  clear  and  iranfparent*  in  that  time, 
boil  it  five  or  fix  minutes  longer.  K eep  flirring  it 
gently  all  the  time,  and  take  care  that  you  do  not 
break  the  flices.  When  it  be  cold,  put  it  into  jelly 
or  fweetmeat  glaffes,  and  tie  them  down  tight  with 
brandy  paper,  and  a bladder  over  them.  ' 

^lince  Marmalade.  '' 

QUINCES  for  this  purpofe  muft  be  full  ripe. 
Pare  thgm  and  cut  them  into  quarters;  then  take 
out  the  core,  and  put  them  into  a faucepan.  Cover 
them  with  the  parings,  fill  the  faucepan  nearly  full 
of  I'pring-water,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  them  flew 
over  a flow  fire  till  they  be  foft,  and  of  a pink 
colour.  Then  pick  out,  all  your  quinces  from  the 
parings,  and  beat  them  to  a pulp  in  a marble  mor- 
tar. Take  their  weight  of  fine  loaf  fugar,  put  as 
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much  water  to  it  as  will  difTolve  it,  and  boil  and  fkim 
it  well.  Then  put  in  your  quinces,  and  boil  them 
gently  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  You  mult  keep 
Itirring  it  all  the  time,  or  it  will  Itick  to  the  pan  and 
burn.  When  it  be  cold,  put  it  into  flat  pots,  and 
tie  it  down  dole. 

Rafpberry  Pajle, 

TAKE  a quart  of  rafpberries,  mafli  them,  ftrain 
one  half,  and  put  the  juice  to  the  other  half.  Boil 
them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  to  them  a pint  of  red 
currant  juice,  and  let  them  boil  all  together  till  your 
rafpberries  be  enough.  Then  put  a pound  and  a half 
of  double-refined  lugar  into  a clean  pan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  dilfolve  it,  and  boil  it  to  a fugar 
again.  Then  put  in  your  rafpberries  and  juice,  give 
them  a fcald,  and  pour  it  into  glaifes  or  plates.  Then 
put  them  into  a Itove  to  dry,  and  turn  them  when 
neceffary. 

Cur 7’ ant  Pajle. 

YOUR  currant  pafle  may  be  either  red  or  white, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  currants  you  ufe. 
Strip  your  currants,  put  a little  juice  to  them  to  keep 
them  from  burning,  boil  them  well,  and  rub  them 
through  a hair  fieve.  Then  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  ’ 
hour,  and  to  a pint  of  juice  put  a pound  and  a half 
of  double- refined  fugar  pounded  and  fifted.  Shake 
in  your  fugar,  and  when  it  be  melted,  pour  it  on  plates. 
Dry  It  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above  palte,  and 
turn  it  into  any  form  molt  to  your  liking. 

Goofeberry  Pajle. 

WHEN  your  red  goofeberrics  be  full  grown  and 
turned,  but  not  ripe,  cut  them  in  halves,  pick  out 
all  the  feeds  ; then  have  ready  a pint  of  currant 
juice,  and  boil  your  goofeberrics  in  it  till  they  be 
tender.  Put  a pound  and  a half  of  doublc-relincd 
fugar  into  your  pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dif- 
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folve  it,  and  boil  it  to  a fugar  again.  ' Then  put  all 
together,  and  make  it  fcalding  hot,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Pour  it  into  your  plates  or  glafTes,  and  dry  it 
as  above  dire6ted. 


Burnt  Almonds. 

PUT  two  pounds  of  almonds,  the  fame  quantity 
of  loaf  fugar,  and  a pint  of  water,  into  a ftew-pan. 
Set  them  over  a clear  coal  fire,  and  let  them  boil  till 
you  hear  the  almonds  crack.  Then  take  them  off, 
and  ftir  them  about  till  they  be  quite  dry.  Put  them 
in  a wire  fievc,  and  lift  all  the  fugar  from  them.  Put 
the  fugar  into  the  pan  again  with  a little  water,  and 
give  it  a boil.  Then  put  four  fpoonfuls  of  fcraped 
cochineal  to  the  fugar  to  colour  it,  put  the  almonds 
into  the  pan,  and  keep  ftirring  them  over  the  fire  till 
they  be  quite  dry.  Then  put  them  into  a glafs,  and 
they  will  keep  a year. 

X Orange  Clufis. 

PARE  fome  of  the  beft  .Seville  oranges  aflant, 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  if  you  can 
keep  the  parings  whole  they  will  have' a prettier  ef- 
feff.  When  you  have  pared  as  many  as  you  intend, 
put  them  into  (alt  and  fp ring- water  for  a day  or 
two.  Then  boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of  fpring- 
water  till  they  be  tender,  and  drain  them  on  a fieve. 
Have  ready  a thin  fyrup,  made  of  a quart  of  w'ater, 
and  a pound  of  fine  fugar.  Boil  them,  a few  at  a 
time,  to  keep  them  from  breaking,  till  they  look 
clear.  Then  put  them  into  a fyrup  made  of  fine 
loaf  fugar,  with  as  much  water  as  will  diffolve  it, 
and  boil  them  to  a candy  height.  When  you  take 
them  up,  lay  them  on  a fieve,  and  grate  double  re- 
fined fugar  over  them,  'fhen  put  them  in  a Hove, 
or  bcfoie  the  fire,  to  drv. 
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Green  Gage  Plums  dried, 

HAVING  made  a thin  fyriip  of  half  a pound  of 
fingle-reHned  fugar,  and  Ikimmed  it  well,  (lit  a pound 
of  plums  down  the  feam,  and  put  them  in  the  fymp. 
Keep  them  fcalding  hot  till  they  be  tender,  and  take 
care  that  they  be  well  covered  with  fyrup,  or  they 
will  lofe  their  colour.  Let  them  Hand  all  night,  and 
then  make  a tich  fyrup.  To  a pound  of  double- 
refined  fugar  put  two  fpoonfuls  of  water,  fkim  it  well, 
and  boil  it  almoft  to  a candy.  When  it  be  cold, 
drain  your  plums  out  of  the  firlf  fyrup,  and  put  them 
into  the  thick  fyrup  ; but  be  fure  to  let  the  fyrup 
cover  them.  Set  them  on  the  fire  to  fcald  till  they 
look  clear,  and  then  put  them  in  a China  bowl. 
When  they  have  Hood  a week,  take  them  out,  and 
lay  them  on  China  difltes.  Then  put  them  in  a Hove, 
and  turn  them  once  a day  till  they  be  dry. 

Cherries  dried. 

STONE  w’hat  quantity  of  morello  cherries  you 
pleafe,  and  to  every  pound  of  cherries  put  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  fine  fugar;  beat  it  and  fift  it  over 
your  cherries,  and  let  them  Hand  all  night.  Then 
take  them  out  of  your  fugar,  and  to  every  pound 
of  fugar  put  two  fpoonfuls  of  water.  Boil  and  fkim 
it  well,  and  then  put  in  your  cherries.  Let  your 
fugar  boil  over  them,  the  next  morning  Hrain  them, 
and  to  every  pound  of  the  fyrup  put  half  a pound 
more  fugar.  Let  it  boil  a little  thicker,  then  put 
in  your  cherries,  and  let  them  boil  gently.  The  next 
day  Hrain  them,  put  them  into  a Hove  to  dry,  and 
mind  every  day  to  turn  them, 

Damfons  dried. 

DAMSONS  for  this  purpofe  muH  be  gathered 
when  they  be  full  ripe.  Spread  them  on  a coarfe 
cloth,  and  fet  them  in  a very  cool  oven._  Let  them 

Hand 
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Hand  a day  or  two  ; and  if  they  be  not  then  properly 
dried,  put  them  in  for  a day  or  two  longer.  I’hen 
take  them  out,  lay  them  in  a dry  place,  and  even  in 
the  winter  they  will  cat  like  frelh  plums. 

Apricots  dried. 

PARE  and  ftone  a pound  of  apricots,  and  put 
them  into  a toffing  pan.  Pound  and  lift  half  a pound 
of  double- refined  fugar,  ftrew  a little  amongfl  them, 
and  lay  the  refi;  over  them.  Let  them  itand  twenty- 
four  hours,  turn  them  three  or  four  times  in  the 
fyrup,  and  then  boil  them  pretty  quick  till  they  look 
clear.  , When  they  be  cold,  take  them  out,  and  lay 
them  on  glaffes.  Then  put  them  into  a Hove,  and 
turn  them  the  firfl;  day  every  half  hour,  the  fecond 
day  every  hour,  and  fo  on  till  they  be  dry. 

Peaches  dried. 

GET  the  larged  Newington  peaches,  and  pare 
and  Hone  them.  Put  them  into  a faucepan  of  boil- 
ing water,  let  them  boil  till  they  be  tender,  and  then 
lay  them  on  a fieve  to  drain.  Weigh  them,  and 
with  their  weight  in  fugar  cover  them  in  the  pan 
thev  were  boiled  in.  Let  them  lie  two  or  three 
hours,  then  boil  them  till  they  be  clear,  and  the 
fyrup  pretty  thick.  Cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them 
Hand  alk  night ; fcald  them  well,  and  then  take  them 
off  to  cool.  I’hen  let  them  on  again  till  the  peaches 
be  thoroughly  hot,  and  do  this  for  three  days.  Then 
lay  them  on  plates,  and  turn  them  every  day  till 
they  be  dry. 

, Ginger  candied. 

T.AKE  an  ounce  of  race  ginger  grated  fine,  a 
pound  of  loaf  fugar  beat  fine,  and  put  into  a toffmg- 
pan  with  as  much  water  as  will  diffolve  it.  Stir  them 
well  together  over  a very  How  fire  till  the  fugar 
begins  to  boil.  Then  (Hr  in  another  pound  of  fugar 
beat  fine,  and  keep  Hirring  it  till  it  grows  thick. 

Then 
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Then  take  it  ofF  the  fire,  and  drop  it  in  cakes  upon 
earthen  dilhes.  Set  them  in  a warm  place  to  dry, 
and  they  will  be  hard  and  brittle,  and  look  white. 

Lemon  and  Orange  Peels  candied. 

T AK  E either  lemons  or  oranges,  cut  them  long- 
ways, take  out  all  the  pulp,  and  put  the  rinds  into 
a pretty  llrong  (alt  and  hard  water  for  fix  days.  Then 
boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of  fpring-water  till  they 
he  tender.  Take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a hair 
lieve  to  drain.  Then  make  a thin  fyrup  of  fine  loaf 
fugar,  a pound  to  a quart  of  water.  Put  in  your 
peels,  and  boil  them  hall'  an  hour,  or  till  they  look 
clear,  and  have  ready  a thick  fyrup,*  made  of  fine 
loaf  fugar,  with  as  much  water  4s  will  diffolve  it. 
Put  in  your  peels,  and  boil  them  over  a flow  fire  till 
you  lee  the  fyrup  candy  about  the  pan  and  peels. 
Then  take  them  out,  and  grate  fine  fugar  all  over 
them.  Lay  them  on  a hair  fieve  to  drain,  and  let 
them  in  a Itove,  or  before  the  fire,  to  dry.  Remem- 
ber when  you  boil  either  lemons  or  orancres,  not  to 
cover  your  faucepan. 

Angelica  candied. 

CUT  your  angelica  in  lengths  when  young,  cover 
it  dole,  and  boil  it  till  it  be  tender.  Then  peel  it, 
put  it  in  agaij),  and  let  it  limmer  and  boil  till  it  be 
green.  Then  take  it  up,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth, 
and  to  every  pound  of  llalks  put  a pound  of  fugar. 
Put  your  llalks  into  an  earthen  pan,  beat  your  fugar, 
and  drew  it  (;ver  them,  and  let  them  Hand  two  davs. 
Then  boil  it  till  it  be  clear  and  green,  and  put  it  in 
a cullender  to  drain.  Beat  another  pound  of  lugar 
to  pov/der,  and  drew  it  on  your  angelica.  Lay  it  On 
plates  to  dry,  and  fet  them  in  the  oven  after  the  pies 
be  drawn. 
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C II  A P.  IX. 

ELEGANT  ORNAMENTS>»'  a GRAND 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


Floating  Ifland. 

^|~^AKE  a foiip  difli,  oF  a Lze  proportionate  to 
JL  what  you  intend  to  make  ; but  a deep  glaFs, 
fet  on  a Ghina  didi,  will  anfwer  the  purpol'e  better. 
I'akc  a quart  of  the  thickeft  cream  you  can  get,  and 
■"make  it  pretty  fwcet  with  fine  fugar.  Pour  in  a gill 
of  fackj  grate  in  the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
mill  the  cream  till  it  be  of  a thick  froth.  Then 
carefully  pour  the  thin  from  the  froth  into  a difh. 
Cut  a French  roll,  or  as  many  as  you  want,  as  thin 
as  you  can,  and  put  a layer  of  it  as  light  as  poTible 
on  the  cream,  then  a layer  of  currant  jelly,  then  a 
very  thin  layer  of  roll,  then  hartfhorn  jelly,  then 
French  roll,  and  over  that  whip  your  froth,  which 
you  faved  off  the  cream,  well  milled  up,  and  lay  it 
on  the  top  as  high  as  you  can  heap  it.  The  rim  of 
your  difh  you  may  ornament  with  figures,  fruits,  or 
fweetmeats,  as  you  pleafe.  This  looks  very  pretty 
on  the  middle  of  a tabic,  with  candles  round  it ; and 
vou  may  make  it  of  as  many  different  colours  as  you 
fancy,  and  according  to  what  jellies,  jams,  or  fweet- 
meats you  have. 

Chinefe  Temple  or  Obelijk. 

TAKE  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  four  ounces  of  fine  flour.  Boil  the  fugar 
and  butter  in  a little  water,  and  when  it  be  cold, 
beat  an  egg,  and  put  it  to  the  water,  fugar,  and  but- 
ter. Mix  it  with  the  flour,  and  make  it  into  a very 
fliff  pa'le.  Then  roll  it  as  thin  as  poffiblc,  have  a 
fet  of  tins  the  form  of  a temple,  and  put  the  palle 
upon  them.  Cut  it  in  what  form  you  pleal'c  upon 
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the  fepavate  parts  of  your  tins,  keeping  them  feparate 
till  baked  ; but  take  care  to  have  the  pafte  exaftly 
the  fize  of  the  tins.  When  you  have  cut  all  the  parts, 
bake  them  in  a How  oven,  and  when  cold,  take  them 
out  of  the  tins,  and  join  the  parts  with  Hrong  ifmglafs 
and  water  with  a camel’s  hair  brufh.  Set  them  one 
upon  the  other,  as  the  forms  of  the  tin  moulds  will 
diretl  you.  If  you  cut  it  neatly,  and  the  pafte  be 
rolled  very  thin,  it  will  be  a beautiful  corner  for 
a large  table.  If  you  have  obelilk  moulds,  you 
may  make  them  the  fame  way  for  an  oppoftte  corner. 
Take  care  to  make  the  pillars  ftronger  than  the  top, 
that  they  may  not  be  crulhed  by  their  weight. 

Defcrt  IJland. 

FORM  a lump  of  pafte  into  a rock  three  inches 
broad  at  the  top.  Then  colour  it,  and  fet  it  in  the 
middle  of  a deep  China  difti.  Set  a call  figure  on 
it,  with  a crown  on  its  head,  and  a knot  of  rock 
candy  at  its  feet.  Then  make  a roll  of  pafte  an 
inch  thick,  and  ftick  it  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
dilh,  two  parts  round.  Cut  eight  pieces  of  eringo 
roots,  about  three  inches  long,  and  fix  them  upright 
to  the  roll  of  pafte  on  the  edge.  Make  gravel  walks 
of  fhot  comfits  round  the  dilh,  and  fet  linall  figures 
in  them.  Roll  out  Ibme  pafte,  and  cut  it  open  like 
Chinefe  rails.  Bake  it,  and  fix  it  on  either  fide 
of  the  gravel  walks  with  gum,  and  form  an  entrance 
where  the  Chinefe  rails  be,  with  two  pieces  of  eringo 
root  lor  pillars. 

Mooiifliine. 

HAVE  a piece  of  tin  in  the  ftiape  of  a half-* 
moon,  as  deep  as  a half-pint  bafon,  and  one  in  the 
lhape  of  a large  liar,  ami  two  or  three  lelfer  ones. 
Boil  two  calf’s  feet  in  a gallon  of  water  till  it  comes 
to  a quart,  then  ftrain  it  oft,  and  when  cold,  Ikim 
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off  the  fat.  Take  half  the  jelly,  and  fweeten  it  with 
fugar  to  your  palate.  Beat  up  the  w'hites  of  four 
eggs,  fl-ir  all  together  over  a flow  fire  till  it  boils,  and 
then  run  it  through  a flannel  bag  till  clear.  Put  it 
in  a clean  faucepan,  and  take  an  ounce  of  fweet  al- 
monds blanched,  and  beat  very  fine  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  rofe  water,  and -two 
of  orange  flower  water.  Then  flrain  it  through  a 
coarfe  cloth,  mix  it  with  the  jelly,  ftir  in  four  fpoon- 
fuls of  thick  cream,  and  flir  it  all  together  till  it  boils. 
Then  have  ready  the  difh  you  intend  it  for,  lay  the 
tin  in  the  fhape  of  a half-moon  in  the  middle,  and 
the  ftars  round  it.  Lay  little  weights  on  the  tins 
to  keep  them  in  the  place  where  you  lay  them.  Then 
pour  in  the  above  blanc-mange  into  the  difh  ; and 
when  it  be  quite  cold,  take  out  the  tins.  Then  fill 
up  the  vacancies  with  clear  calf’s  feet  jelly.  You 
may  colour  your  blanc-mange  with  cochineal  and 
chocolate,  to  make  it  look  like  the  fl<y,  and  your 
moon  and  flars  will  then  fiiine  the  brighter.  You 
may  put  round  it  rock  candy  fweetmeats  for  a gar- 
nifli, 

A Dijh  of  Snow. 


PUT  tw’elve  large  apples  into  cold  water,  fet 
them  over  a flow  fire,  and  when  they  be  foft,  pour 
them  upon  a hair  fieve.  Take  off  the  fl'tins,  and 
put  the  pulp  into  a bafon.  Then  beat  the  whites 
of  twelve  eggs  to  a very  flrong  froth,  beat  and  lift 
half  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  and  flrew  it 
into  the  eggs.  Then  beat  the  pulp  of  your  apples 
to  a flrong  froth,  then  beat  them  all  together  till 
they  be  like  a ft  iff  fnow,  lay  it  upon  a China  difli, 
and  heap  it  up  as  high  as  you  can.  Set  round  it 
green  knots  of  pafte,  in  imitation  of  Chinefe  rails, 
and  flick  a fprig  of  myrtle  in  the  middle  of  the 
difh. 
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Artificial  Fruit. 

AT  a proper  time  of  the  year,  take  care  to  lave 
the  flalks  of  the  fruit,  with  the  hones  to  them. 
Then  get  Tome  tins  neatly  made  in  the  lhape  of  the 
fruit  you  -intend  to  make,  leaving  a hole  at  the  top 
to  put  in  the  ftone  and  hall;.  They  mult  be  fo  con- 
trived as  to  open  in  the  middle,  to  take  out  the 
fruit,  and  there  muh  alfo  be  made  a frame  of  wood 
to  fix  them  in.  Great  care  muh  be  taken  to  make 
the  tins  very  fmooth  in  the  infide,  otherwife  their 
roughnefs  will  mark  the  fruit;  and  that  they  be 
made  exacliy  of  the  lhape  of  the  fruit  they  be  in- 
tended to  reprefent.  A defect  in  either  of  thefe 
points  will  not  only  give  deformity  to  the  artificial 
fruit,  but  likewifc  rob  the  artihs  of  that  honour  they 
might  otherwife  acquire.  Being  thus  prepared  with 
your  tins,  take  two  cow-heels  and  a calf's  foot. 
Boil  them  in  a gallon  of  foft  water  till  they  be  all 
boiled  to  rags,  and  when  you  have  a full  quart  of 
jelly,  drain  it  through  a lieve.  Then  put  it  into  a 
faucepan,  fweeten  it,  put  in  lemon-peel  perfumed, 
and  colour  it  like  the  fruit  you  intend  to  imitate. 
Stir  all  together,  give  it  a boil,  and  fill  your  tins. 
Then  put  in  the  llo-nes  and  the  llalks  juft  as  the  fruit 
grows;  and  when  the  jelly  be  quite  cold,  open  your 
tins,  and  put  on  the  bloom,  which  may  be  done  by 
carefully  dulling  on  powder-blue.  An  ingenious 
perfon  may  make  great  improvement  on  thefe  artifi- 
cial fruits;  but  it  requires  great  nicety  and  long 
practice  to  perfefl  them  in  it. 

The  hedge-hog,  the  hen  and  chickens  in  jelly, 
the  Solomon's  temple,  and  the  eggs  and  bacon,  See, 
in  flummery,  already  given  in  the  lixth  chapter 
of  this  part,  may,  with  propriety,  be  clalfed  among 
the  elegant  ornaments  for  a grand  entertainment. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  for  carving  POULTRY, 

GAME,  &c. 

Turkics. 

TO  cut  up  a turkey  properly,  you  mufl;  raife 
the  leg,  and  open  the  joint;  but  be  lure  not 
to  take  off  the  leg.  Lace  down  both  Tides  of  the 
bread,  and  open  the  pinion  of  the  bread,  but  do 
not  take  it  off.  Raife  the  merrythought  between 
the  bread  bone  and  the  top;  raile  the  brawn,  and 
turn  it  outward  on  both  fides ; but  be  careful  not  to 
cut  it  off,  nor  break  it.  Divide  the  wing-pinions 
from  the  joint  next  the  body,  and  dick  each  pinion 
where  the  brawn  was  turned  out.  Cut  off  the  Iharp 
end  of  the  pinion,  and  the  middle  piece  will  exaQly 
fit  the  place. 

You  may  in  the  fame  manner  cut  up  a capon,  a 
budard,  or  a pheafant. 

Partridges  or  Quails. 

T O wing  cither  of  thefe  birds,  nothing  more  is  to 
be  done,  than  to  raife  the  legs  and  wings.  Ufe  fait 
and  powdered  ginger  for  fauce. 

Phtafards  or  Teals. 

TO  allay  either  of  thefe,  obferve  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  foregoing ; but  ufe  fait  only  for 
fauce. 

Swans. 

T O lift  a fwan,  you  mud  dit  it  quite  down  the 
middle  of  the  bread,  clean  through  the  back,  from 
the  neck  to  the  rump.  Divide  it  into  two  parts, 
neither  breaking  nor  tearing  the  flefh.  d’hen  lay 
the  halves  in  a charger,  with  the  flit  fide  downwards, 
throw  fait  upon  it,  and  fet  it  on  the  table. 
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Cranes. 

T O difplay  a crane,  after  its  legs  arc  unfolded, 
cut  off  the  wings.  Take  them  up,  and  fauce  them 
with  powdered  ginger,  vinegar,  fait,  and  muftard. 

Hej-ns. 

T O difmemher  a hern,  cut  off  the  legs,  lace  the 
breaft  down  each  fide,  and  open  the  breafi-pinion, 
withovit  cutting  it  off.  Raife  the  merrythought  be- 
tween the  breaft-bone  and  the  top  of  it,  and  then 
raife  the  brawn,  turning  it  outward  on  both  fides ; 
but  do  not  break  it,  nor  cut  it  off.  Sever  the  wing- 
P>  nion  from  the  joint  ncareft  the  body,  flicking  the 
pinions  in  the  place  where  the  brawn  was.  Remem- 
ber to  cut  off  the  fharpend  of  the  pinion,  and  fupply 
the  place  with  the  middle  piece. 

A capon,  pheafant,  or  bittern,  may  be  cut  up  in 
the  fame  manner,  ufing  no  other  fauce  than  fait. 

Woodcocks. 

TO  thigh  a woodcock,  you  mun;  raife  the  legs 
and  wings  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  do  a fowl, 
only  open  the  head  for  the  brains.  In  like  manner 
you  tJvgh  curlew’s,  plovers,  or  fnipcs,  ufing  no  fauce 
but  fait. 

Geefe. 

TO  rear  a goofe,  cut  off  both  legs  in  the  manner 
of  firoLildcrs  of  lamb,  and  take  off  the  belly-piece 
clofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  breaft.  Lace  the  goofe 
down  both  fides  of  the  breaft,  about  half  an  inch 
from  the^ fharp  bone.  Divide  the  pinions  and  the 
flefh  firft  laced  with  your  knife,  which  muft  be  railed 
from  the  bone,  and  taken  oft'  with  the  pinion  from 
the  body.  Then  cut  off  the  merrythought,  and  cut 
another  ftice  from  the  breaft-bone  quite  through. 
I.altly,  turn  up  the  carcafe,  cutting  it  afunder,  the 
back  above  the  loin-bones. 
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Mallards  or  Ducks. 

T O unbrace  a mallard  or  duck,  firfi:  raife  the 
pinions  and  legs,  but  do  not  cut  them  off.  Then 
raife  the  merrythought  from  the  breaft,  and  lace  it 
down  both  Tides  with  your  knife. 

Rahhils. 

T O unlace  a rabbit,  the  back  mufi  be  turned 
downward,  and  the  apron  divided  from  the  belly. 
This  done,  flip  your  knife  between  the  kidnies, 
loofening  the  fiefli  on  each  fide.  Then  turn  the 
belly,  cut  the  back  croffways  between  the  wings,  and 
draw  your  knife  down  both  fides  of  the  back-bone, 
dividing  the  fides  and  legs  from  the  back.  Obferve 
not  to  pull  the  leg  too  violently  from  the  bone,  when 
you  open  the  fide ; but  with  gr^at  exaflnef?  lay  open 
the  fides  from  the  fcut  to  the  fhoulder,  and  then  put 
the  legs  together. 
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PART  IV. 

Made  wines,  cordial  waters, 

AND  MALT  LIQUORS. 


C II  A P.  I. 

M A D E WINES. 

Preliminary  Hints  and  Obfervatioiis. 

RE  AT  care  and  precaution  are  ncceHary  in 
y the  making  oF  wine,  as  it  is  frequently  fpoiled 
by  mifmanagement.  if  you  let  your  wine  Ifand  too 
long  before  you  get  it  cold,  and  do  not  take  great 
care  to  put  your  barm  upon  it  in  time,  it  will  make 
it  fret  in  the  cafk,  and  you  will  find  it  very  difficult, 
if  at  all  poflible,  to  bring  it  to  any  degree  of  finenefs. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  let  your  wine  work  too 
long  in  the  tub,  it  will  take  off  all  the  fweetnefs  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit  or  (lowers  your  wune  be  made 
from.  Be  careful  to  have  your  vefl'els  dry,  and 
rinfed  with  brandy;  and,  as  focn  as  the  wine  be 
done  fermenting,  to  elofe  them  up  properly. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

HAVING  procured  berries' that  are  full  ripe, 
put  them  into  a large  veffel  of  wood  or  (lone,  with  a 
cock  in  it,  and  pour  upon  them  as  much  boiling 
water  as  will  cover  them.  As  foon  as  the  heat  will 
permit  you  to  put  your  hand  into  the  veffel,  bruife 
them  w^ell  till  all  the  berries  be  broken.  Then  let 
them  Hand  covered  till  the  berries  begin  to  rife  to- 
wards the  top,  which  they  uFually  do  in  three  or 
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four  days.  Then  draw  off  ihe  clear  into  another 
vefTcl,  and  add  to  every  ten  quarts  of  this  liquor  one 
pound  of  higar.  Stir  it  well  in,  and  let  it  (land  to 
work,  a week  or  ten  days,  in  another  velfel  like  tl>e 
fil'd.  Then  draw  it  ofi  at  the  cock  through  a jelly- 
bag  into  a large  veflel.  Take  four  ounces  of  ilinglals, 
and  lay  it  to  deep  twelve  hours  in  a pint  of  white 
wine.  The  next  morning,  boil  it  upon  a (low  fire 
till  it  be  all  difiolved.  Then  take  a gallon  of  your 
blackberry  juice,  put  in  the  diflolved  ifinglafs,  give 
them  a boil  together,  and  pour  all  into  the  velfel. 
Let  it.dand  a few  days  to  purge  and  fettle,  then  draw 
it  od',  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

Goofeberry  Wine. 

GOOSEBERRIES  for  this  purpofe  mud  be 
gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  when  they  be  only 
half  ripe.  Pick  and  bruife  a peck  of  them  in  a tub. 
Then  take  a horfe-hair  cloth,  and  prefs  them  as 
' much  as  poflible  without  breaking  the  feeds.  When 
you  have  prededoutall  the  juice,  to  every  gallon  of 
goofeberries  put  three  pounds  of  fine  dry  powdered 
fugar.  Stir  all  together  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved, 
and  then  put  it  into  a veflel  or  caflt,  which  mud  be 
quite  filled.  If  it  be  ten  or  twelve  gallons,  let  it 
' ftand  a fortnight;  but  if  it  be  a twenty  gallon  cafk, 
it  mud  fland  three  weeks.  Set  it  in  a cool  place, 
then  draw  it  off  from  the  lees,  and  pour  in  the  clear 
liquor  again.  If  it  be  a ten  gallon  cailt,  let  it  dand 
three  months;  if  a twenty  gallon  cafk,  four  months, 
and  then  bottle  it  off. 

Pearl  Goofeberry  V/ine. 

T.\  K E as  many  as  you  plcafe  of  the  bed  pearl 
goolcberrics,  bruilc  them,  and  let  them  dand  all 
niglit.  The  next  morning  prefs  or  Iquceze  them 
(HU,  and  let  tlie  liquor  dand  to  fettle  levcn  or  eight 
hours.  1 hen  pour  off  the  clear  from  the  fettling, 
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and  mcafure  it  as  you  put  it  into  your  vcfTd,  adding 
to  every  three  pints  of  liquor  a pound  of  double- 
refined  fugar.  Break  your  I'ugar  in  final  1 lumps,  and 
put  it  into  the  vefiel,  with  a piece  of  ifinglafs.  Stir 
it  up,  and  at  three  months  end  bottle  it,  putting  a 
lump  of  double-refined  I'ugar  into  every  bottle. 

Damfon  Wine. 

G AT  HER  your  damfons  on  a dry  d.iy,  weigh 
them,  and  then  bruife  them.  Put  them  into  a ftein 
that  has  a cock  in  it,  and  to  every  eight  pounds  of 
fruit  put  a gallon  of  water.  Boil  the  water,  fldm  if, 
and  put  it  fcalding  hot  to  your  fruit.  Let  it  ftand 
two  days,  then  draw  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a veffel, 
and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  fine  fugar.  Fill  up  the  veffel,  and  Jtop  it 
dole,  and  the  longer  it  (lands  the  better.  You  may 
keep  it  twelve  months  in  the  veflel,  and  then  bottle  it, 
putting  a lump  of  fugar  into  every  bottle.  The  finall 
daml’on  is  the  bed  for  this  purpofe. 

Orange  Wine. 

TAKE  fix  gallons  of  fpring-water,  and  boil  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  with  twelve  pounds  of 
the  belt  powder  fugar,  and  the  whites  of  eight,  or 
ten  eggs  well  beaten.  When  it  be  cold,  put  into  it 
fix  fpoonfuls  of  yell.  Take  the  juice  of  twelve 
lemons,  which,  being  pared,  mull  Hand  with  two 
pounds  of  white  fugar  in  a tankard,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing Ikini  orF  the  top,  and  put  it  into  the  water. 
Then  add  the  juice  and  rinds  of  fifty  oranges,  but 
not  the  white  parts  of  the  rinds,  and  then  let  them 
work  all  together  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  add 
two  quarts  of  Rhenilh  or  white  wine,  and  put  it  into 
your  vefiel. 

Or  you  may  make  your  orange  wine  with  raifins 
in  this  manner.  Take  thirty  pounds  of  new  Ma- 
laga railins  picked  clean,  chop  them  final  1,  and  take 
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twenty  large  Seville  oranges,  ten  of  which  you 
muft  pare  as  thin  as  for  prcferving.  Boil  about 
eight  gallons  of  foft  water  till  one  third  of  it  be 
wafted,  and  let  it  cool  a little.  Then  put  live  gal- 
lons of  it  hot  upon  your  raihns  and  orange-peel,  Itir 
it  well  together,  cover  it  up,  and  when  it  be  cold, 
let  it  ftand  five  days,  ftirring  it  once  or  twice  a day. 
Th.en  pafs  it  through  a hair  ficve,  and  with  a fpoon 
prel's  it  as  dry  as  you  can.  But  it  in  a rundlet  fit 
for  it,  and  put  to  it  the  rinds  of  the  other  ten  oranges, 
cut  as  thin  as  the  firft.  Then  make  a fyrup  of  the 
juice  of  twenty  oranges,  with  a pound  of  white 
iugar.  It  muft  be  made  the  day  before  you  tun  it 
up.  Stir  it  well  together,  and  flop  it  dole.  Let  it 
ftand  two  months  to  clear,  and  then  bottle  it  up. 
It  will  be  better  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  than  at 
the  firft. 

% 

Lemon  Wine. 

'PARE  off  the  rinds  of  fix  large  lemons,  cut 
them,  and  I'queeze  out  the  juice.  Steep  the  rinds 
in  the  juice,  and  put  to  it  a quart  of  brandy.  Let 
it  ftand  three  days  in  an  earthen  pot  clofe  ftopped ; 
then  fqueeze  fix  more,  and  mix  it  with  two  quarts 
of  fpring-w'ater,  and  as  much  fugar  as  w'ill  fweeten 
the  whole.  Boil  the  water,  lemons,  and  fugar  to- 
gether, and  let  it  ftand  till  it  be  cool.  Then  add  a 
quart  of  white  wine,  and  the  other  lemons  and 
brandy,  then  mix  them  together,  and  run  it  through 
a fiannel  bag  into  fomc  vdi'el.  Let  it  ftand  three 
months,  and  then  bottle  it  off.  Cork  your  bottles 
well,  keep  it  cool,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a 
month  or  fix  weeks. 

Or  you  may  make  your  lemon  wine  thus  to  drink 
like  citron  water.  Pare  five  dozen>of  lemons  very' 
thin,  put  the  peels  into  five  quarts  of  French  brandy^ 
and  let  them  ftand  fourteen  days.  Then  make 
the  juice  into  a fyrup  with  three  pounds  of  fingle 
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refined  fugar,  and  when  the  peels  be  ready,  boil 
fifteen  gallons  of  water  with  forty  pounds  of  fingle 
refined  fugar  for  half  an  hour.  Then  put  it  into  a 
tub,  and  when  cool  add  to  it  one  fpoonful  of  barm, 
and  let  it  work  two  days.  Then  tun  it,  and  put  in 
the  brandy,  peels,  and  lyrup.  Stir  them  all  together, 
and  dole  up  your  cafk.  Let  it  Hand  three  months, 
then  bottle  it,  and  it  will  be  as  pale  and  as  fine  as 
any  citron  water.  . 

Currant  Wine. 

LET  your  currants  be  full  ripe,  and  gathered  on 
a dry  day.  Strip  them,  put  them  into  a large  pan, 
and  bruife  them  with  a wooden  peflle.  Let  them 
hand  in  a tub  or  pan  twenty-four  iiours  to  ferment, 
then  run  it  through  a hair  fieve,  and  do  not  let  your 
hand  touch  the  liquor.  To  every  gallon  of  this 
liquor  put  tw'o  pounds  and  a half  of  white  fugar, 
flir  it  well  together,  and  put  it  into  your  veflel.  To 
every  fix  gallons  put  in  a quart  of  brandy,  and  let 
It  Hand  fix  weeks.  If  it  be  then  fine,  bottle  it;  but 
if  it  be  not,  draw  it  off  as  clear  as  you  can  into 
another  vcfiel  or  large  bottles,  and  -in  a fortnight 
put  .it  into  fmaller  bottles. 

Raifin  Wine. 

PUT  two. hundred  weight  of  raifins,  ftalks  and  all, 
into  a large  'hogfhead^  and  fill  it  with  water.  Let 
them  fieep  a fortnight,  flirring  them  every  day ; then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  prefs  the  raifins.  Put  both 
Jiquors  together  into  a nice  clean  velfel  that  will  juft 
hold  it,  for  it  mull  be  full.  Let  it  Hand  till  it  has 
done  hiffing,  or  making  the  Icalf  noife,  then  (top  it 
clofc,  and  let  it  Hand  fix  months.  Peg  it,  and  if 
Vou  find  it  quite  clear,  rack  it  off  into  another  vcffel. 
Scop  it  again  clofe,  and  let  it  Hand  three  months 
longer.  Then  bottle  it,  and  when  you  ufe  it,  rack 
It  off  into  a decanter. 

Grape 
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Grape  lVi;;e, 

T O a gallon  of  grapes  put  a gallon  of  water. 
Bruife  the  grapes,  let  them  ftand  a week  without 
ftirring,  and  then  draw  it  off  fine.  Put  to  a gallon 
of  the  wine  three  pounds  of  fugar,  and  then  put  it 
into  a velfcl,  but  do  not  flop  it^  till  it  has  done 
hilling. 

Cherry  Wine. 

WHEN  your  cherries  be  full  ripe,  pull  them  off 
the  ftalks,  and  prel's  them  through  a hair  fieve.  To 
every  gallon  of  liquor  put  two  pounds  of  lump-fugar 
finely  beaten,  then  Itir  it  together,  and  put  it  into 
a vefiel,  which  mun:  be  filled.  When  it  has  done 
■working,  and  ceafes  to  make  any  noife,  flop  it  clofe 
for  three  months,  and  bottle  it  off. 

Rafpberry  Wine. 

WITH  the  back  of  a fpoon,  bruife  the  fineft 
rafpberries  you  can  get,  and  flrain  them  through  a 
flannel  bag  into  aflone  jar.  To  each  quart  of  juice 
put  a pound  of  double-refined  fugar,  then  ftir  it  well 
together,  and  cover  it  clofe.  Let  it  fland  three  days, 
and  then  pour  it  off  clear.  To  a quart  of  juice  put 
two  quarts  of  white  wine,  and  then  bottle  it  off.  It 
will  be  fit  for  drinking  in  a week. 

Apricot  Wine. 

TAKE  three  pounds  of  fugar,  and  three  quarts 
of  water;  let  them  boil  together,  and  fkim  it  w^ell. 
Then  put  in  fix  pounds  of  apricots  pared  and  floned, 
and  let  them  boil  till  they  be  tender.  Then  take 
them  up,  and  when  the  liquor  be  cold,  bottle  it  up. 
You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  after  you  have  taken  out 
the  apricots,  let  the  liquor  have  a boil  with  a fprig 
of  flowered  clary  in  it.  'I'he  apricots  will  make 
marmalade,  and  be  very  good  for  prefent  ufe. 
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Plum  Wine, 

TAKE  twenty  pounds  of  Malaga  raifins,  pick, 
rub,  and  (bred  them,  and  put  them  into  a tub.  Then 
take  four  gallons  of  water,  boil  it  an  hour,  and  let 
it  ftand  till  it  be  no  more  than  milk-warm.  Then 
put  in  your  raifins,  and  let  it  ftand  nine  or  ten  days,, 
ftirring  it  once  or  twice  each  day.  Strain  out  your 
liquor,  and  mix  it  with  two  quarts  of  damfon  juice. 
Put  it  into  a veftel,  and  when  it  has  done  working, 
ftop  it  up  dole.  Let  it  ftand  four  or  five  months, 
and  then  bottle  it. 

Mulberry  Wine, 

GATHER  your  mulberries  when  they  be  juft: 
changed  from  their  rednefs  to  a fhining  black,  and 
be  fure  you  gather  them  on  a dry  day,  when  the  fun 
has  taken  oft'  the  dew.  Spread  them  thinly  on  a fine 
cloth  on  a floor  or  table  for  twenty-four  hours.  Boil 
up  a gallon  of  water  to  each  gallon  of  juice  you  get 
out  of  them  ; then  fl^im  the  water  well,  and  add  a 
little  cinnamon  flightly  bruifed.  Put  to  each  gallon 
fix  ounces  of  w'hite  fugar-candy  finely  beaten  ; then 
Ikim  and  ftrain  the  water,  when  it  is  taken  off  and 
has  fettled ; and  put  to  it  the  juice  of  fome  more 
mulberries.  To  every  gallon  of  the  liquor,  add  a 
pint  of  white  or  Rhenifli  wine.  Let  it  ftand  in  a 
calk  to  purge  or  fettle  for  five  or  fix  days,  and  then 
draw  off  the  wine,  and  keep  it  cool. 

Walnitt  Wine. 

PUT  two  pounds  of  brown  fugar,  and  a pound 
of  honey,  to  every  gallon  of  water.  Boil  them  half 
an  hour,  and  take  off  the  fcum.  Put  into  the  tub 
a handful  of  walnut  leaves  to  every  gallon,  and  pour 
the  liquor  noon  them.  Let  it  ftand  all  night,  then 
take  out  the  leaves,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  yeft. 
Let  it  work  fourteen  days,  and  beat  it  four  or  fi\  e 
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times  a day,  which  will  take  off  the  fweetnefs.  The* 
flop  up  the  cafk,  and  let  it  ftand  fix  months. 

Quince  Wine. 

TAKE  twenty  large  quinces,*  gathered  when  they 
be  dry  and  full  ripe.  Wipe  them  clean  with  a coarfe 
cloth,  and  grate  them  with  a large  grate  or  rafp  as 
near  the  cores  as  you  can  ; but  do  not  touch  the 
cores.  Boil  a gallon  of  fpring-water,  throw  in  your 
quinces,  and  let  them  boil  foftly  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Then  ftrain  them  well  into  an  earthen 
pan  on  two  pounds  of  double-refined  fugar.  Pare 
the  peel  off  two  large  lemons,  throw  them  in,  and 
fqueeze  the  juice  through  a fieve.  Stir  it  about  till 
it  be  very  cool,  and  then  toaft  a thin  bit  of  bread 
very  brown,  rub  a little  yeft  on  it,  and  let  the  whole 
fland  clofe  covered  twenty-four  hours.  Then  take 
out  the  toaft  and  lemon,  put  the  wine  in  a cafk, 
keep  it  three  months,  and  then  bottle  it.  If  you 
make  a twenty  gallon  cafk,  let  it  fland  fix  months 
before  you  bottle  it ; and  remember,  when  you 
ftrain  your  quinces,  to  wring  them  hard  in  a coarfc 
cloth. 

Clary  Wine. 

• 

TA  K E twenty-four  pounds  of  Malaga  raifins, 
pick  them  and  chop  them  very  fmall.  Then  put 
them  into  a tub,  and  to  each  pound  put  a quart  of 
water.  Let  them  fteep  ten  or  eleven  days,  ftirring 
it  twice  every  day,  and  mind  to  keep  it  covered. 
Then  ftrain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a veffel,  with 
about  half  a peck  of  the  tops  of  clary,  when  it  be  in 
blofl'om.  Stop  it  clofe  for  fix  weeks,  and  then  bottle 
it  off.  In  two  or  three  months  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 
As  it  is  apt  to  have  a great  fediment  at  bottom,  it 
will  be  bell  to  draw  it  off  by  plugs,  or  tap  it  pretty 
high. 
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Birch  Wine. 


THE  beginning  of  March  is  the  feafon  for  pro- 
curing the  liquor  from  the  birch-tree,,  while  the 
fap  is  rifing,  and  before  the  leaves  flioot  out  ; for 
when  the  lap  is  come  forward,  and  the  leaves  ap- 
pear, the  juice,  by  being  long  digclled  in  the  barb, 
grows  thick  and  coloured,  which  before  was  thin 
and  clear.  The  method  of  procuring  the  juice  is," 
by  boring  holes  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  putting 
in  folfets,  which  are  ul'uallv  made  of  the  branches  of 
elder,  the  pith  being  taken  out.  You  may,  without 
hurting  the  tree,  if  it  be  large,  tap  it  in  feveral  places, 
four  or  five  at  a time,  and  by  that  means  fave,  from' 
a good  many  trees,  feveral  gallons  every  day.  If 
you  do  not  get  enough  in  one  day,  the  bottles  in 
■which  it  drops  muit  be  corked  dole,  and  rofined  or 
waxed , however,  make  ufe  of  it  as  foon  as  you  can. 
Take  the  lap  and  boil  it  as  long  as  any  feum  will 
rife,  fkimming  it  all  the  time.  To  every  gallon  of 
liquor  put  four  pounds  of  good  fugar,  and  the  thin 
pee)  of  a lemon.  Then  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and 
keep  fkimming  it  well.  Pour  it  into  a clean  tub, 
and  when  it  be  ahnoit  cold,  fet  it  to  work  with  yeft 
fpread  upon  a toaft.  Let  it  ftand  five  or  fix  days, 
llirring  it  often.  Then  take  a cafk  juft  large  enough 
to  hold  all  the  liquor,  fire  a large  match  dipped  in 
brimftone,  and  throw  it  into  the  cafle.  Stop  it  clofe 
till  the  match  be  extinguilhed,  then  tun  your  wine, 
lay  the  bung  on  lightly  till  you  find  it  has  done 
■w'orking,  then  flop  it  clofe,  and  after  three  months, 
bottle  it. 

You  may  make  your  birch  wine  with  raifins  in  this 
manner.  To  a hoglhead  of  birch  water,  take  four 
hundred  of  Malaga  raifins ; pick  them  clean  from 
the  flalks,  and  cut  them  fmall.  Then  boil  the  birch 
liquor  for  one  hour  at  leaft,  fkim  it  well,  and  let  it 
ftand  till  it  be  no  warmer  than  mijk.  Then  put  in 
the  raifins,  and  let  it  Hand  clofe  covered,  ftirring  it 

well 
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well  four  or  five  times  every  day.  Boil  all  the  fialks 
in  a gallon  or  two  df  birch  liquor,  which,  when  added 
to  the  other  when  almoft  cold,  will  give  it  an  agree- 
able roughnefs.  Let  it  ftand  ten  days,  then  put  it 
in  a cool  cellar,  and  when  it  be  done  hifiing  in  the 
veffel,  flop  it  up  cjofe.  It  mufl:  ftand  at  leaft'nine 
months  before  it  be  bottled. 

Cowjlip  Wine. 

TAKE  twelve  pounds  of  fugar,  the  juice  of  fix 
lemons,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  fix 
gallons  of  water.  Put  all  together  in  a kettle,  and 
let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  taking  care  to  flcim  it  well. 
Take  a peck  of  cowflips,  and  put  them  into  a tub, 
with  the  thin  peeling  of  fix  lemons.  Then  pour  on 
the  boiling  liquor,  and  ftir  them  about,  and  when  it 
be  almoft  cold,  put  in  a thin  toaft,  baked  hard,  and 
rubbed  with  yeft.  Let  it  ftand  two  or  three  days  to 
work.  If  you  put  in,  before  you  tun  if,  fix  ounces 
of  fyrup  of  citron  or  lemon,  with  a quart  of  Rhenilh 
wine,  it  will  be  a great  addition.  The  third  day 
ftrain  it  off,  and  fqueeze  the  cowflips  through  a coarfe 
cloth.  Then  ftrain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and 
tun  it  up.  Leave  the  bung  loofe  for  two  or  three 
days  till  you  be  fure  it  has  done  working,  and  then 
bung  it  down  light.  Let  it  ftand  three  months,  and 
then  bottle  it. 


Turnip  Wine. 

TAKE  as  many  turnips  as  you  pleafe,  pare  and 
fli.ee  them,  put  them  into  a cyder  prefs,  and  p refs  out 
all  the  juice.  To  every  gallon  of  juice  put  three 
pounds  of  lump  fugar,  put  both  into  a velfel  juft 
big  enough  to  hold  them,  and  add  to  every  gallon  - 
of  juice  half  a pint  of  brandy.  Lay  fomething  over 
the  bung  for  a week,  and  when  you  are  fure  it  has 
done  working,  bung  it  down  clofe.  When  it  has 
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ftood  three  months,  draw  it  off  into  another  velfcl, 
and  when  it  be  fine,  put  it  into  bottles. 

Elder  Wine. 

GATHER  your  elder  berries  when  ripe,  put 
them  into  a Hone  jar,  or  fet  them  in  the  oven,  or  in 
a kettle  of  boiling  water,  till  the  jar  be  hot  enough. 
Then  take  them  out,  and  (tr  .in  tbcm  through  a hair 
cloth,  wringing  the  berries,  and  put  the  juice  into  a 
clean  kettle.  Fo  every  quart  of  juice,  put  a pound 
of  fine  Lifbon  fugar,  then  let  it  boil,  and  Ikim  it  well. 
When  it  be  clear  and  fine,  pour  it  into  a jar,  and 
when  it  be  cold,  cover  it  dole,  and  keep  it  till  you 
make  raifin  wine.  Then,,  when  you  tun  your  raifin 
wine,  to  every  gallon  put  half  a pint  of  the  elder 
fyrup.  This  is  more  properly  called  elder  raifin  wine; 
but  if  you  would  rather  make  it  from  the  elder 
flow'ers  alone,  proceed  thus  ; 

Take  the  flowers  of  elder,  and  take  care  that  you 
do  not  let  any  ftalks  in.  To  every  quart  of  flow^ers 
put  one  gallon  of  water,  and  three  pounds  of  loaf- 
fugar,  Boil  the  water  and  fugar  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  pour  it  on  the  flowers,  and  let  it  work 
three  days.  Then  drain  the  wine  through  a hair 
fieve,  and  put  it  into  a cafk.  To  every  ten  gallons 
of  wine  add  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  diffolved  in  cider, 
and  fix  whole  eggs.  Clofe  it  up,  let  it  Hand  fix 
months,  and  then  bottle  it. 

t'  * * 

' Roje  Wine. 

TAKE  a well  glazed  earthen  veffel,  and  put  into 
it  three  gallons  of  rofe  water  drawn  with  a cold  ftill. 
Put  into  that  a fufficient  quantity  of  rofe  leaves, 
cover  it  dole,  and  fet  it  for  an  hour  in  a kettle  or 
copper  of  hot  water,  to  take  out  the  whole  flrength 
and  tinflure  of  the  rofes  ; and  when  it  be  cold,  prefs 
the  rofe  leaves  hard  into  the  liquor,  and  fteep  frefh 
ones  in  it,  repeating  it  till  the  liquor  has  got  the  full 
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ftrengrb  of  the  rofes.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  three  pounds  of  loaf  fugar,  and  ftir  it  well,  that 
it  may  melt  and  difperfe  in  every  part.  Then  put  it 
into  a cafe,  or  other  convenient  veffel,  to  ferment, 
and  put  into  it  a piece  of  bread  toafted  hard  and 
covered  with  yeft.  Let  it  ftand  about  thirty  days, 
when  it  will  be  ripe,  and  have  a fine  flavour,  having 
the  whole  ftrength  and  fcent  of  the  rofes  in  it ; and 
you  mav  great  y improve  it,  by  adding  to  it  wine  and 
fpices.  By  this  method  ofinfufion,  wdne  of  carna- 
tions, clove-gilly-flowers,  violets,  primrofes,  or  any 
other  flower  having  a curious  fcent,  may  be  made. 

Barley  Wine. 

301  L half  a pound  of  French  barley  in  three 
waters,  and  lave  three  pints  of  the  laid  water.  Mix 
it  with  a quart  of  white  wine,  half  a pint  of  borage 
water,  as  much  clary  water,  a little  red  rofe  water; 
the  juice  of  ^ve  or  fix  lemons,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fine  fugar,  and  the  thin  yellow  rind  of  a 
lemon.  Mix  all  ihefe  well  together,  run  it  through 
a ftrainer,  and  bottle  it  up.  It  is  pleafant  in  hot 
weather,  and  is  very  good  in  fevers. 

Englijh  Fig  Wine. 

T.AKE  the  large  blue  figs  when  pretty  ripe,  and 
fieep  them  in  white  wine,  having  made  lome  flits  ir» 
them,  that  they  may  fwcll  and  gather  in  the  fub- 
flance  of  the  wine.  Then  flicc  fome  other  figs,  and 
Jet  them  fimmer  over  a fire  in  fair  water  till  they  be 
reduced  to  a kind  of  pulp.  Then  drain  out  the 
water,  prefling  the  pulp  hard,  and  pour  it  as  hot  as 
polCble  on  the  figs  that  are  imbrued  in  the  wine. 
Let  the  quantities  be  nearly  equal,  but  the  water 
fomewhat  more  than  the  wine  and  figs.  Let  them 
ftand  twenty-four  hours,  mafh  them  well  together, 
and  draw  off  what  will  jrun  without  fqueezing.  Then 
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prefs  the  reftj  and  if  it  be  not  fwect  enough,  add  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fugar  to  make  it  fo.  Let  it 
ferment,  and  add  a little  honey  and  fugar-candy  fo 
it ; then  fine  it  with  whites  of  eggs  and  a little  ifin- 
glafs,  and  draw  it  off  for  ufe. 

Ginger  Wine. 

BOIL  feven  pounds  of  Lifbon  fugar  in  four  gal- 
lons of  fpring  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
keep  flvimming  it  well.  When  the  liquor  be  cold, 
fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  then  boil  the 
peels,  with  two  ounces  of  ginger,  in  three  pints  of 
water  for  an  hour.  When  it  be  cold,  put  it  all 
together  into  a barrel,  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  yeft,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  beat  very  thin,  and 
two  pounds  of  jar  raifins.  Then  clofe  it  up,  let  it 
Hand  feven  weeks,  and  then  bottle  it.  The  fpring 
is  the  beft  feafon  for  making  it. 

Sycamore  Wine. 

I L two  gallons  of  the  fap  half  an  hour,  and 
then  add  to  it  four  pounds  of  fine  powdered  fugar. 
Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a froth,  and  mix 
them  with  the  liquor;  but  take  care  that  it  be  not 
too  hot,  as  that  will  poach  the  eggs.  Skim  it  well, 
and  boil  it  half  an  hour.  Then  flrain  it  through  a 
hair  fieve,  and  let  it  fland  till  next  day.  Then  pour 
it  clean  from  the  fedirnents,'  put  half  a pint  of  yell 
to  every  twelve  gallons,  and  cover  it  clofe  up  with 
blankets.  Then  put  it  into  the  barrel,  and  leave 
the  bung-hole  open  till  it  has  done  working.  Then 
clofe  it  up  well,  and  after  it  has  flood  three  months, 
bottle  it.  The  fifth  part  of  the  fugar  mull  be  loaf; 
and  if  you  like  raifms,  they  will  be  a great  addition 
to  the  wine. 

Alead  Wine. 

THI^RE  are  different  forts  of  mead,  and  thefe 
we  fhall  deferibe  I’eparately.  Sack  mead  is  inade 
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thus.  To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of 
lioneVj  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  taking 
care  properly  to  fkim  it.  To  each  gallon  add  half 
an  ounce  of  hops,  then  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  let 
it  {land  till  the  next  day.  Then  put  it  into  your  cafk, 
and  to  thirteen  gallons  of  the  above  liquor  add  a 
quart  of  brandy  or  fack.  Let  it  be  lightly  clofed 
till  the  fermentation  be  done,  and  then  flop  it  up  very 
clofe.  If  it  be  a large  canv,  you  mufl;  not  bottle  it 
till  it  has  flood  a year. 

Walnut  mead  is  thus  made.  To  every  gallon  of 
water  put  three  pounds  and  a half  of  honey,  and  boil 
them  together  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  to 
every  gallon  of  liquor  put  about  two  dozen  of  walnut 
leaves,  pour  your  liquor  boiling  hot  upon  them,  and 
let  them  (land  all  night.  Then  take  out  the  leaves, 
put  in  a fpoonful  ofj'cll,  and  let  it  work  two  or  three 
days.  Then  make  it  up,  and  after  it  has  flood  three 
months,  bottle  it. 

Cowllip  mead  is  made  in  this  manner.  To 
fifteen  gallons  of  water  put  thirty  pounds  of  honey, 
and  boil  it  till  one  gallon  be  wafted.  Skim  it,  take 
it  off  the  lire,  and  have  ready  fixteen  lemons  cut  in 
halves.  Take  a gallon  of  the  liquor,  and  put  it  to 
the  lemons.  Put  the  reft  of  the  liquor  into  a tub, 
with  feven  pecks  of  cowflips,  and  let  them  ftand  all 
night.  Then  put  in  the  liquor  with  the  lemons, 
eight  fpoonfuls  of  new  yeft,  and  a handful  of  fweet- 
bricr.  Stir  them  all  well  together,  and  let  it  work 
three  or  four  days.  Then  Itrain  it,  put  it  into  your 
cafk,  and  after  it  has  flood  fix  months,  you  may 
bottle  it. 

As  the  following  dircDions  for  making  mead 
wine  were  communicated  by  a lady,  we  lhall  give 
them  in  her  own  w'ords.  To  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  of  pure  water,  the  fofter  the  better, 
1 put  fifteen  gallons  of  clarified  honey.  When  the 
honey  be  well  mixed  with  the  water,  I fill  my  cop- 
per. 
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per,  the  fame  I life  for  brewing,  which  holds  only 
lir.ty  gallons,  arid  boil  it  till  it  be  reduced  about  a 
fourth  part.  I then  draw  it  off,  and  boil  the  re- 
mainder of  the  liquor  in  the  fame  manner.  When 
this  lall  is  about  a fourth  part  wafted,  I fill  up  the 
copper  with  fomc  of  that  which  was  firft  boiled,  and 
continue  boiling  it  and  filling  it  up,  till  the  copper 
contains  the  whole  of  the  liquor,  by  which  time  it 
will  of  coLirfe  be  half  evaporated.  I muft  obferve, 
that  in  boiling,  I never  take  off  the  feum,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  it  well  mixed  with  the  liquor 
whilft  boiling,  by  means  of  a. jet.  When  this  is 
done,  I draw  it  off  into  under  backs,  by  a cock  at 
the  bottom  of  the  copper,  in  which  I let  it  remain 
till  it  be  only  as  warm  as  irew  milk.  At  this  time 
I tun  it  up,  and  fuffer  it  to  ferment  in  the  vcffel, 
where  it  will  form  a thick  head.  As  foon  as  it  is 
done  working,  1 ftop  it  down  very  clofe,  in  order 
to  keep  the  air  from  it  as  much  as  poffible.  I keep 
this,  as  well  as  my  meadj  in  a cellar  or  vault  I have 
for  the  purpofe,  being  very  deep  and  cool,  and  the 
door  fliut  fo  clofe,  as  to  keep  out,  in  a manner, 
all  the  outward  air:  fo  that  the  liquor  is  always  in 
the  fame  temperature,  being  not  at  all  aft'eBed  by 
the  change  of  weather.  To  this  I attribute,  in  a 
great  meafurc,  the  goodnefs  of  my  mead.  Another 
proportion  I have  of  making  mead,  is  to  allow 
eighty  pounds  of  purified  honey  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  of  foft  water,  which  1 manage  in  the 
making,  in  all  refpehfs,  like  the  firft  above-men- 
tioned, and  it  proves  very  pleafant,  good,  light 
drinking,  and  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  other, 
which  is  much  richer,  and  has  a fuller  flavour;  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  is  more  inebriating,  and  apt  to 
make  the  head-ach,  if  drink  in  too  large  quantities. 

I imagine,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  the  laft  to  be 
the  proportion  that  makes  the  wholefomeft  liquor 
for  common  drink,  the  other  being  rather.  When 
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properly  preferved,  a rich  cordial,  foinetldng  like 
line  old  jMala]>a,  which,  when  in  perfection,  is  juft- 
ly  efteenied  the  bell  of  the  Spanifh  wines.  I choofe, 
in  general,  to  have  the  liquor  pure  and  genuine, 
though  many  like  it  bed  when  it  has  an  aromatic 
ilavour;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  mix  elder,  rofe- 
mary,  and  marjoram  {lowers  with  it;  and  allb  ufe 
cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  and  cardamums,  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  according  to  their  tallc.  Others 
put  in  a mixture  of  thyme,  eglantine,  marjoram,  and 
rol'emary,  with  various  I'pices  ; but  1 do  not  approve 
this  lad  pra^hree  at  all,  as  green  herbs  are  apt  to 
make  mead  drink  flat ; and  too  many  cloves,  befides. 
being  very  predominant  in  thfe  tade,  make  it  of  too 
high  a colour.  I never  bottle  my  mead  before  it  be 
half  a year  old ; and  when  1 do,  I take  care  to  have 
it  well  corked,  and  keep  it  in  the  fame  vault  wherein 
it  dood  whilit  in  the  calk. 

Balm  Wine. 

TAKE  forty  pounds  of  fugar  and  nine  gallons 
of  water,  boil  it  gently  for  two  hours,  fkim  it  well, 
and  put  it  into  a tub  to  cool.  Take  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  the  tops  of  balm,  bruife  them,  and  put  ^ 
them  into  a barrel  with  a little  new  yed;  and  when 
the  liquor  be  cold,  pour  it  on  the  balm.  Stir  it  well 
together,  and  let  it  dand  twenty-four  horirs,  dining 
it  often.  Then  clofe  it  up,  and  let  it  dand  fix  weeks, 
'rhen  rack  it  oft,  and  put  a lump  of  fugar  into  every 
bottle.  Cork  it  well,  and  it  will  be  better  the  fecond 
year  than  the  fird. 

M'ountdin  Wine. 

• PICK  out  the  large  dalks  of  your  Malaga  raifins,. 
chop  them  very  fmall,  and  put  five  pounds  of  them 
to  every  gallon  of  cold  fpring-water.  Let  them  deep 
a fortnight  or  more,  then  fquecze  out  the  liquor> 
and  put  -it  into  a fmall  veflel  that  will  jud  hold  it; 
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{'11(1  fume  it  with  brimflonc.  Do  not  flop  it  up 
till  the  hilUng  be  over. 

Cyprus  Wim. 

T O imitate  Cyprus  wine,  to  nine  gallons  of  water 
you  mult  put  nine  quarts  of  the  juice  of  the  white 
elder  berries,  whicli  has  been  prefied  gently  from  the 
berries  with  the  hand,  and  palfed  through  a fieve 
without  bruifing  the  kernels  of  the  berries.  Add  to 
every  gallon  of  liquor  three  pounds  of  Lilbon  fugar, 
and  to  the  whole  quantity  put  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
ginger  diced,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves.  Then  boil  all  near  an  hour,  takitig  off  the 
feum  as  it  riles,  and  pour  the  whole  to  cool  in  an 
open  tub,  and  work  it  with  ale  yell  fpread  upon  a 
toaft  of  white  bread,  for  three  days;  then  turn  it 
into  a velfel  that  will  juft  hold  it,  adding  about  a 
pound  and  a half  of  railins  of  the  fun  fplit,  to  lie  in 
the  liquor  till  you  draw  it  off,  which  fhould  not  be 
till  the  wine  be  fine. 

Frontiniac  Wine. 

TAKE  twelve  pounds  of  white  fugar,  fix  pounds 
of  raifins  of  the  Urn  cut  fmall,  and  fix  gallons  of 
water,  and  let  them  boil  an  hour.  Then  take  half 
a peck  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  when  they  befalling, 
and  will  lhake  off.  Put  them  in  the  liquor  when  it 
be  almoft  cold,  and  the  oext  day  put  in  fix  fpoonfuls 
of  the  fyrup  of  lemons,  and  four  fpoonfuls  of  ale 
yeft.  Tsvo  days  afterwards  put  it  into  a veffcl  that 
will  juft  hold  it,  and  when  it  has  ftood  two  months, 
bottle  it  off. 

Englijh  Champagne. 

7’ O three  gallons  of  water  put  nine  pounds  of 
Lifbon  fugar,  and  boil  the  water  and  fugar  half  an 
hour,  obferving  to  fkim  it  well.  7’hcn  take  a gal- 
lon of  currants  picked,  but  not  bruifed,  and  pour  the 
liquor  boiling  hot  over  them.  Whet]  it  be  nearly 
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cold,  put  into  it  fome  barm,  keep  working  it  for 
two  days,  and  then  flrain  it  through  a flannel,  or 
fieve.  Put  it  into  a barrel  that  will  juft  hold  it,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  well  bruifed.  When  it  has 
done  working,  ftop  it  clofe  for  a month,  then  bottle 
it,  and  in  every  bottle  put  a very’  finall  lump  of 
double-refined  lugar.  This  is  excellent  wine,  and 
has  a beautiful  colour. 

Sara^afa  Wi?ie,  or  EngUpi  Sack. 

PUT  a fprig  of  rue  into  every  quart  of  water, 
and  to  fvery  gallon  put  a handful  of  fennel  roots. 
Boil  thefe  half  an  hour,  then  ftrain  it,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  put  three  pounds  of  honey.  Boil 
it  two  hours,  and  fkim  it  well.  When  it  be  cold, 
pour  it  oft,  and  turn  it  into  a caflv  or  veffel  that  will 
juft  hold  it.  Pi^eep  it  a year  in  the  vcftel,  and  then 
bottle  it. 

• ■ Pakrmo  V/ine. 

T O every  quart  of  water  put  a pound  of  Malaga 
railins,  rub  and  cut  them  finall,  and  put  them  to  the 
water.  Let  them  ftand  ten  days,  ftirring  them  once 
or  twice  every  day.  You  may  boil  the  water  *an 
hour  before  yon  put  it  to  the  railins,  and  let  it  ftand 
U)  cool.  At  ten  days  end,  ftrain  out  the  liquor, 
and  put  a little  yeft  to  it.  At  the  end  of  three  days 
put  it  into  the  veffel,  with  a fprig  of  dried  worm- 
w'ood.  Let  it  be  ftopt  clofe,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  you  niay  bottle  it. 

Vino  Poniificalo. 

STEEP  the  zeft  rinds  of  fix  oranges  and  fix  le- 
mons twenty-four  hours  in  a gallon  of  good  brandy, 
clofc  Itppped.  Boil  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  fu- 
gar  in  two  gallons  of  water  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  clarify  it  with  the  whites  of  ten  eggs.  When  it 
be  cold,  add  the  juice  of  twenty-four  oranges  and 
five  lemons  to  ihd  gallon  of  brandy.  Then  mix  all 
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together,  and  ftrain  off  the  rinds.  Put  the  liquor 
into  a cafk  well  flopped,  and  after  fix  weeks  draw  it 
into  bottles,  when  it  will  be  fit  lor  life,  but  will  grow 
the  better  for  keeping. 

' Rafpherry  Brandy, 

T A K E a pint  of  water  and  two  quarts  of  brandy, 
and  put  them  into  a pitcher  large  enough  to  hold 
them  and  four  pints  of  rafpberries.  Put  in  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  fugar,  and  let  it  remain  for  a week 
clofe  covered.  Then  take  a piece  of  flannel,  with 
a piece  of  Holland  over  it,  and  let  it  run  through  by 
degrees.  It  may  be  racked  into  other  bottles  a week 
ufter,  and  then  it  will  be  perfeflly  fine. 

Black  Cherry  Brandy. 

STONE  eight  pounds  of  black  cherries,  and 
put  on  them  a gallon  of  the  bell  brandy.  Eruife  the 
llones  in  a mortar,  and  then  put  them  into  your 
brandy.  Cover  them  up  clofe,  and  let  them  flahd 
a month  or  fix  weeks.  Then  pour  it  clear  from  the 
fediments,  and  bottle  it.  Morello  cherries,  managed 
in  this  manner,  make  a fine  rich  cordial. 

Lemon  Brandy. 

P U T five  quarts  of  water  to  one  gallon  of  brandy, 
take  two  dozen  of  lemons,  two  pounds  of  the  befl 
fugar,  and  three  pints  of  milk.  Pare  the  lemons 
very  thin,  and  lay  the  peel  to  fleep  in  the  brandy 
twelve  hours.  Squeeze  the  lemons  upon  the  fugar, 
then  put  the  water  to  it,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients 
together.  Boil  the  milk,  and  pour  it  in  boil- 
ing hot.  Let  it  Hand  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
flrain  it. 

Orange  Brandy. 

PUT  the  chips  of  eighteen  Seville  oranges  into 
three  quarts  of  brandy,  and  let  them  fleep  a fort- 
night in  a done  bottle  clofe  flopped.  Boil  two 

B b 4 quarts 


quarts  of  fpring- water  with  a pound  and  a half  of 
the  hneli  fugar,  near  an  hour  very  gently.  Clarify 
t'he  water  and  I’ugar  with  the  white  of  ah  egg,  then 
flrain  it  through  a jelly  bag,  and  boil  it  near  half 
away.  When  it  is  cold,  ftrain  the  brandy  into  the 
fyrup. 
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Preliminary  Hints  and  Ohfervations. 

WHEN  your  hill  be  a limbec,  fill  the  top  with 
cold  water  when  you  fet  it  on,  make  a little 
pafte  of  flour  and  water,  and  clofe  the  bottom  of 
your  flill  well  with  it.  Take  great  care  that  your 
' fire  be  not  fo  hot  as  to  make  it  boil  over,  as  that  will 
weaken  the  ftrength  of  your  water.  You  muft  fre- 
quently change  your  water  on  the  top  of  your  ftill, 
and  never  let  it  be  Raiding  hot,  and  your  ftill  will 
drop  gradually  off.  If  you  ufe  a hot  ftill,  when  you 
put  on  the  top,  dip  a cloth  in  white  lead  and  oil, 
and  lay  it  well  over  the  edges  of  yc-ur  ftill,  and  a 
coarfe  wet  cloth  over  the  top.  It  will  require  little 
fire  under  it ; but  you  muft  be  fure  to  keep  it  very 
clear.  When  your  cloth  be  dry,  dip  it  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  lay  it  on  again;  and  if  your  ftill  be  very 
hor,  wet  another  cloth,  and  lay  it  round  the  top.  If 
you*  ide  a worm  llil!,  keep  the  water  in  your  tub  full 
*b  he  top,  and  change  it  often,  to  prevent  its  grow- 
sng  h()i.  i\h  fimple  waterj>  muft  Hand  two  or  three 
days  brrbre  you  work  it,  in  order  to  take  off  tfie 
fiery  tafie  which  the  ftill  gives  it. 
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Stag  s~Hcart  Water. 

TAKE  four  handfuls  of  balm,  and  a handful  of 
fwcct  marjoram  ; rofcmary  flowers,  dove  gilliflowcrs 
dried,  role-buds  dried,  and  borage  flowers,  of  each 
an  ounce  ; marigold  liowers  half  an  ounce,  lemon- 
peel  two  ounces,  mace  and  cardarnum  thirty  grains 
of  each,  cinnamon  lixiy  grains,  or  yellow  and  white 
fanders,  of  each  a quarter  of  ai^  ounce  ; Hiavings  of 
hartfliorn  an  ounce,  and  the  peels  of  nine  oranges. 
Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  pour  upon  them  two 
quarts  of  the  beft  Rhcnilh,  or  the  belt  white  wine. 
Let  it  infufe  three  or  four  days,  being  very  clofe 
flopped,  in  a cellar  or  cool  place.  If  you  let  it 
infule  nine  or  ten  days,  it  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
Take  a flag’s  heart,  and  cut  off  the  fat ; cut  it  very 
fmall,  and  pour  in  as  much  Rhenifb  or  white  wine 
as  will  cover  it.  Let  it  Hand  all  night  covered  in  a 
cool  place,  and  the  next  day  add  the  aforefaid  things 
to  it,  mixing  it  very  well  together,  and  adding  to  it 
a pint  of  the  bell  rofe  water,  and  a pint  of  the  juice 
of  celandine.  If  you  pleafe,  you  may  put  in  ten 
grains  of  faffron,  and  fo  put  it  into  a glafs  Hill,  dif- 
tilling  in  water,  raifing  it  well  to  keep  in  the  Hearn, 
both  of  the  Hill  and.  receiver. 

Cordial  Water. 

TAKE  wormwood,  horehound,  feverfew,  and 
lavender-cotton,  of  each  three  handfuls  ; rue,  pep- 
permint, and  Seville  orange-peel,  of  each  a handful. 
Steep  them  in  red  wine,  or  the  bottoms  of  Hrong- 
beer,  all  night.  Then  diHil  them  pretty  quick  in  a 
hot  Hill,  and  it  will  be  a fine  cordial  to  take  as  bitters. 

Angelica  Water. 

TAKE  eight  handfuls  of  the  leaves  of  a'ngelica, 
wafh  and  cut  them,  and  lay  them  on  a table  to  dry. 
When  they  be  dry,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot, 
and  put  to,  them  four  quarts  of  Hrong  wine  lees. 

Let 
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Let  it  infufe  twenty-four  hours,  but  ftir  it  twice  in 
the  time.  Then  put  it  into  a warm  ftill  or  an  alembic, 
and  draw  it  off.  Cover  your  bottles  with  a paper, 
and  prick  holes  in  it,  and  let  it  hand  two  or  three 
days.  Then  mix  all  t^ogether,  fweeten  it,  and  when 
it  be  fettled,  bottle  it  up,  and  hop  it-clefe. 

Peppermint  Water, 

YOUR  peppermint  mufl  be  gathered  when  it  be 
full  grown,  and  before  it  i’ceds.  Cut  it  in  fliort 
lengths,  fill  your  ftill  with  it,  and  cover  it  with  wa- 
ler.  Then  make  a good  fire  under  it,  and  when  it 
be  near  boiling,  and  the  ilill  begins  to  dmp,  if  your, 
fire  be  too  hot,  draw  a little  from  under  it,  as  you 
fee  occafion,  to  keep  it  from  boiling  over,  or  your 
■water  will  be  muddy.  The  llowcr  your  ffill  drops, 
ilic  dearer  and  llrongcr  will  be  your  water  ; but  do 
»ot  ipend  it  too  far.  'fhe  next  day  bottle  it,  and. 
let  it  Hand  three  or  four  days,  to  take  off  the  fiery 
lafle  of  the  fiill.  Then  cork  it  well,  and  it  will  keep 
a long  time. 

Alilk  IVatcr, 

TAKE  the -herbs  agrimony,  endive,  fumitory, 
balm,  elder  flowers,  white  nettles,  water  creffes, 
bank  erdfes,  and  fage,  of  each  three  handfuls ; 
eyebright,  brook  lime,  and  celandine,  of  each  two 
handfuls ; the  rofes  of  yellow  dock,  red  madder, 
fennel,  horfe-radifh,  and  liquorice,  of  each  three 
ounces ; ftoned  raifins  one  pound  ; nutmegs  fliced, 
winter  bark,  turmeric,  and  galangal,  of  each  two 
drams;  carraway  and  fennel  feeds,  of  each  three 
ounces,  and  one  gallon  of  milk.  Diflil  all  with  a 
gentle  fire  in  one  day. 

Ro[e  JVater. 

GATHER  your  red  rofes  when  they  be  dry  and 
full  blown;  pick  off  .the  leaves,,  and  to  every  peck. 

5 ' put 
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put  a quart  of  water.  Then  put  them  into  a cold 
iHll,  and  make  a flow  fire  under  it ; for  the  flower 
you  diftil  it,  the  better  it  will  be.  Then  bottle  it, 
and  m two  or  three  days  time  you  may  cork  it. 

Cor(^ial  Peppy  Water, 

TAKE  a peck  of  poppies,  and  two  gallcJtis  of  very 
good  brandy.  Put  them  together  in  a wide-mouthed 
glafs,  let  them  ftand  forty-eight  hours,  and  then 
flrain  them  out.  Stone  a pound  of  raifinsof  the  fun, 
and  take  an  ounce  of  coriander  feeds,  an  ounce  of 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  and  an  ounce  of  liquorice  fliced. 
Bruife  them  all  together,  and  put  them  into  the  bran- 
dy, with  a pound  of  good  powder  fugar.  Let  them 
ftand  four  or  eight  weeks,  lhaking  it  every  day,  then 
ftrain  it  off’,  and  bottle  it  up  clofe. 

Penny -Royal  Water, 

GATHER  your  penny-royal  when  it  be  full 
grown,  and  before  it  be  in  bloflom.  Then  fill  your 
cold  ftill  with  it,  and  put  it  half  full  of  water.  Make 
a moderate  fire  under  it,  and  diftil  it  off  cold.  Then 
put  it  into  bottles,  and,  after  two  or  three  days,  cork 
it  up  clofe. 

Treacle  Water. 

TAKE  four  pounds  of  the  juice  of  green  waU 
nuts ; rue,  carduus,  marigolds,  and  balm,  of  each 
three  pounds ; roots  of  butter-bur,  half  a pound ; 
roots  of  burdock,  one  pound  ; angelica  and  mafter- 
wort,  of  each  half  a pound  ; leaves  of  fcordium, 
fix  handfuls;  Venice  treacle  and  mithridates,  of 
each  half  a pound;  old  Canary  wine,  two  pounds ; 
white  wine  vinegar,  fix  pounds,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  the  juice  of  lemons,  Diftil  all  thefc  in  an 
alembic. 

The  following  was  Lady  Monmouth’s  method  of 
dillilling  this  water  : Take  three  ounces  of  hartlhom, 

lhaved. 
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iliaved,  and  boiled  in  bbnage-watef,  or  fuccory, 
wood-lbriel,  or  refpice  water  ; or  three  pints  of  any 
of  thele  waters  boiled  to  a jelly,  and  put  the  jelly 
and  hartfliorn  both  into  a Itill.  Add  a pint  more 
of  thefe  waters  when  you  put  it  into  the  ftill.  Take 
the  roots  of  elecampane,  gentian,  cyprefs  tiininfil, 
of  each  an  ounce;  blelfcd  thifUc,  called  carduus,  and 
angelica,  of  each  an  ounce  ; forrel-roots,  two  ounces; 
balm,  fweet  marjoram,  and  burnet,  of  each  half  a 
handful;  lily-convaliy  flowers,  borrage,  buglofs,  rofe- 
mary,  and  marigold  flowers,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
citron  rinds,  carduus  feeds,  citron  feeds,  alkermcs 
berries,  and  cochineal,  each  of  thefe  an  ounce.  Pre- 
pare all  thefe  fimples  thus  : Gather  the  flowers  as  they 
come  in  leafon,  and  put  them  in  glaffcs  with  a large 
mouth.  Put  vvn'th  them  as  much  good  lack  as  will 
covet*  them,  and  tie  up  the  glafl’es  clofe  with  bladders 
wet  in  the  fack,  with  a cork  and  leather  upon  that, 
adding  more  flowers  and  fack,  till  you  have  a proper 
quantity.  Put  cochineal  into  a pint  bottle,  with  half 
a pint  of  fack,  and  tie  it  up  clofe  with  a bladder 
under  the  cork,  and  another  on  the  top,  wet  with 
fack.  Then  cover  it  up  dole  with  leather,  and  bury 
it,  ftanding  upright  in  a bed  of  hot  horfe-dung,  nine 
or  ten  days.  Then  look  at  it,  and,  if  it  be  dillblved, 
take  it  out  of  the  dung  : but  do  not  open  it  till  you 
diftil.  Slice  all  the  roots,  beat  the  leeds  and  ber- 
ries, and  put  them  into  another  glafs.  Put  no  more 
fack  among  them  than  nccelfary  ; and  when  you 
intend  to  diffil,  take  a pound  of  the  beft  Venice 
treacle,  and  diffoU'e  it  in  fix  pints  of  the  beft  white 
wine,  and  three'  of  red  role  water.  Put  all  the 
ingredients  together,  ftir  them,  and  dillil  thetn  in  a 
glafs  Hill. 

Lavender  Heater. 

PUT  a quart  of  water  to  every  pound  of  hvender- 
rreps.  Put  them  into  a cold  ftill,  and  make  a flow 

fire 
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fire  under  it.  DHlil  it  ofF  very  flowly,  and  put  it 
into  a pot  till  you  have  diftilled  all  your  water.  Then 
clean  your  Hill  well  out,  and  put  your  lavender  wa- 
ter into  it,  and  diltil  it  off  as  flowly  as  before.  Then 
put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  it  well. 

Walnut  Water. 

BRUISE  well  in  a large  mortar  a peck  of  fine 
green  walnuts,  put  them  into  a pan  with  a handful 
of  balm  bruifed,  and  two  quarts  of  good  Frencl"^ 
brandy.  Cover  them-clofe,  and  let  them  lie  three 
days.  Then  diflil  them  in  a cold  flill  ; and  from 
this  quantity  draw  three  quarts,  which  you  may  do 
in  a day. 

Aqua  Mirabilis. 

T A K E cubebs,  cardamums,  galingal,  cloves, 
mace,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  of  each  two  drachms, 
and  bruife  them  fmall.  Then  take  a pint  of  the 
juice  of  celandine,  half  a pint  of  the  juice  of  fpear- 
mint,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  juice  of  balm ; 
flowers  of  melilot,  cowflip,  rofemary,  borrage,  bu- 
glofs,  and  marigolds,  of  each  three  drachms ; feeds 
of  fennel,  coriander,  and  carraway,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; two  quarts  of  the  bed  fack,  and  a quart 
of  white  wine  *,  brandy,  the  llrongelt  angelica  water, 
and  rofe  water,  of  each  a pint.  Bruife  the  fpiccs 
and  feeds,  and  deep  them,  with  the  herbs  and  flowers, 
in  the  juices,  waters,. fack,  w'hite  w'ine,  and  brandy, 
all  night.  In  the  morning,  didil  it  in  a common 
dill  paded  up,  and  from  this  quantity  you  may 
draw  off  a gallon  at  lead.  Swcuten  it  to  your  tade 
with  fugar-candy,  then  bottle  it  up,  and  keep  it  in 
a cool  place. 

♦ 

Black  Cherry  Water. 

BRUISE  fl.K  pounds  of  black  cherries,  and  put 
tQ  them  the  tc^s  of  rofemary,  fwcet  marjoram,  fpear- 
1 mint. 
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mint,  angelica,  balm,  and  marigold  flowers,  of  each 
a handful ; dried  violets,  an  ounce ; anife-feeds,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  bruifed.  Cut 
the  herbs  fmall,  mix  all  together,  and  diftil  them  ofF 
in  a cold /till. 

Surfeit  JVater. 

TAKE  feurvy-grafs,  brook-lime,  water-crelles, 
Roman  wormwood,  rue,  mint,  balm,  fage,  and  dives, 
of  each  one  handful ; green  merery  two  handfuls  ; 
poppies,  if  frelli,  half  a peck  ; but  if  they  be  dry, 
only  half  that  quantity  ; cochineal  and  faffron,  fix- 
pennyworth  of  each ; anifefeeds,  carraway  feeds, 
coriander  feeds,  and  cardamum  feeds,  of  each  an 
ounce ; two  ounces  of  feraped  liquorice,  a pound  of 
fplit  figs,  the  fame  quantity  of  raifins  of  the  fun  ftoned, 
an  ounce  of  juniper  berries  bruifed,  an  ounce  of 
beaten  nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  mace  bruifed,  and  the 
fame  of  fweet  fennel  feeds  alfo  bruifed  ; a few  flowers 
of  rofemary,  marigold,  and  fage.  Put  all  thefe  into 
a.  large  ftone  jar,  and  put  to  them  three  gallons  of 
Frencii  brandy.  Cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  near 
the  fire  for  three  weeks.  Stir  it  three  times  a week, 
and  be  Hire  to  keep  it  clofe  Hopped,  and  then  ftrain 
it  off'.  Bottle  your  liquor,  and  pour  on  the  ingre- 
dients a bottle  more  of  French  brandy.  Let  it  ftand , 
a week,  ftirring  it  once  a day,  then  diftil  it  in  a cold 
ftill,  and  you  will  have  a fine  white  furfeit  water. 
Though  this  is  beft  made  in  fiimmer,  yet  you  may 
make  it  at  any  time  of  the  year,  if  you  live  in  London, 
becaufe  the  ingredients'  are  always  to  be  had  there 
either  green  or  dry.  ^ 

' II)jierical  Water. 

TyV  KE  betony,  roots  of  lovage,  and  feeds  of  wild 
parfnips,  of  each  two  ounces  ; four  ounces  of  roots 
of  tingle  peony,  three  ounces  of  mifletoe  of  the  oak, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  myrrh,  and  half  an  ounce 
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of  caftor.  Beat  all  thefe  together,  and  add  to  them 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  dried  millepedes.  Pour  on 
thelb  three  quarts  of  mugwort  water,  and  two  quarts 
of  brandy.  Let  them  hand  in  a clofe  velfel  eight 
days,  and  then  didil  them  in  a cold  itill . palled  up. 
You  mud  draw  of!  nine  pints*  of  water,  and  fwceten  . 
it  to  your  talle.  Mix  all  together,  and  bottle  it  up. 

Orange  or  Lemon  Water, 

PUT  three  gallons  of  brandy  and  two  quarts 
of  fack  to  the  outer  rinds  of  an  hundred  oranges  or 
lemons,  and  let  them  deep  in  it  one  night.  The 
next  day  dillil  them  in  a cold  dill.  A gallon,  with 
the  proportion  of  peels,  will  be  enough  for  one  dill, 
and  from  that  you  may  draw  off  better  than  three 
quarts.  Draw  it  off  till  you  find  it  begins  to  tade 
four.  Sweeten  it  to  your  tade  with  double-refined 
fugar,  and  mix  the  fird,  fecond,  and  third  runnings 
together.  If  it  be  lemon  water,  it  fliould  be  per- 
fumed, with  two  grains  of  ambergris,  and  one  of 
tnufk.  Grind  them  fine,  tie  them  in  a rag,  and  lei 
it  hang  five  or  fix  days  in  each  bottle  ; or  you  may 
put  into  them  three  or  four  drops  of  tinfture  of  am- 
bergris. Be  Hire  to  cork  it  well. 

. Imperial  Water, 

TAKE  a large  jar,  and  put  into  it  two  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  with  the  juice  and  peels  of  two  lemons. 
Pour  on  them  feven  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and 
when  it  be  cold,  clear  it  through  a gauze  fieve, 
fwceten  it  to  your  tade,  and  bottle  it.  The  next 
day  it  will  be  fit  for  ufc. 

Spirits  of  Wine, 

PUT  the  bottoms  of  drong  beer,  and  any  kind 
of  wines,  into  a cold  dill  about  three  parts  full.  Then 
make  a dow  fire  under  it,  and  take  care  to  keep  it 
moderate,  otherwife  it  will  boil  over,  the' body  being  . 

fo 
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fo  ftrong  that  it  will  rife  to  the  top  of  the  ftill  ; and 
the  flower  you  diflil  it,  the  flronger  your  fpirit  will 
be.  Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  till  you  have  done 
diftilling,  and  then  clean  your  ftill  well  out.  Then 
put  the  fpirit  into  it,  and  diftil  it  flowly  as  before, 
till  it  be  throng  enough  to  burn  in  your  lamp.  Bottle 
it,  and  then  cork  it  well. 

Fever  Water. 

TAKE  fix  ounces  of  Virginia  fnake-root,  four 
Ounces  of  carduus  feeds  and  marigold  flowers,  and 
twenty  green  walnuts;  carduus  water  and  poppy  wa- 
ter, two  quarts  of  each,  and  two  ounces  of  hartfhorii. 
Slice  the  walnuts,  and  fleep  all  in  the  waters  a fort- 
night. Then  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  London  treacle, 
and  diflil  the  whole  in  an  alembic  palled  up. 


C H A P.  III. 

MALT  LIQUOR  S. 

A FTER  having  given  dircflions  for  the  prepara- 
L jL.  tion  of  made  wines  and  cordial  waters,  it  would 
undoubtedly  bethought  an  unpardonable  orniflion  to 
pafs  over  malt  liquors  unnoticed,  as  the  houfekeeper 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  complete  in  her  bufinefs  without 
fome  knowledge  of  this  matter.  We  mean  not,  how'- 
ever,  to  eivter  on  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
brewery,  as  that  w'ould  fill  a volume  of  itfelf,  and  be 
very  foreign  to  our  prefent  purppfe.  All  we  intend 
is,  to  give  the  houfekeeper  general  direhlions  for 
brewing,  and  the  managing  and  keeping  fuch  flrong  , 
and  limall  beer  as  may  be  necefl'ary  in  a numerous 
family. 

d’he  firll  thing  to  be  confidered  is  undoubtedly 
the  being  provided  with  implements  proper  for  the 
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purpofe,  and  of  thefe  the  copper  appears  to  be  the 
lirft  objeft. 

The  pofition  of  the  copper,  and  the  manner  of 
fetting  it,  miifl;  be  duly  conhdered,  as  much  depends 
thereon.  The  manner  proper  to  be  adopted  is,  to 
divide  the  fire  by  a ftop;  and,  if  the  door  and 
draught  be  in  a dire6l  line,  the  ftop  (houldbe  erefted 
from  the  middle  of  each  outline  of  the  grating,  and 
parallel  with  the  center  lides  of  the  copper.  By 
this  method,  the  middle  of  the  fire  will  be  dirctlly 
under  t^e  bottom  of  the  copper.  The  ftop  is  com- 
pofed  of  a thin  wall  in  the  centre  of  the  right  and 
left  fides  of  the  copper,  which  is  to  aftend  haif  the 
height  of  the  copper.  On  the  top  inuft  be  left  a 
cavity,  from  four  to  fix  inches,  for  a^  draught  for 
the  half  part  of  .the  fire  w-^ic.h  is  next  the  door  of  the 
copper;  and  then  the  building  mu^  clofe  all  round 
to  the  finiftiing  at  the  top. 

By  this  mode  of  erecting  your  copper,  the  heat 
will  communicate  from  the  outward  parj;  of  your 
fire  round  the  outward  half  of  your  copper,  through 
the  cavity,  as  does  the  furtheft  part  of  the  flue,  which, 
alfo  contrafts  a conjunction  of  the  whole,  apd  caufes 
the  flame  to  glide  gently  and  equally  round  the  bot- 
tom of  your  copper.  ^ - 

Many  are  the  advantages, derived  from, this  man-; 
ner  of  proceeding,  and  the  fuel  faved  thereby  is  no 
fmall  object  of  confideration.  It  has  confidcrably 
the  pre-eminence  of  wheel  draughts ; for  with  them^ 
if  there  be  not  particular  attendance  giycn  to  ,tho 
hops,  by  ftirring  them  down,  they  arc  apt  tq  (tick, 
to  the  fides,  and  fcorch ; and  this  will  undoubtedly, 
very  much  hurt  the  flavour  of  your  liquor.  The 
copper  will  alfo,  by  this  method,  laft  many  year$- 
more  than  it  would  by  the  wheel  draught ; for  that 
draws  with  fo  much  violence,  that  Ihould  your  li- 
quor be  beneath  the  communication  of  the  fire, 
your  copper  will  thereby  be  liable  to  be  damaged ; 
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whereas,  by  the  other  contrivances,  you  may  boil 
half  a copper  full  without  fear  of  injury.  This 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  a great  advantage,  as  in  all 
brewing  it  is  impoffible  to  draw  it  clean  off  the 
mafh. 

In  order  to  give  greater  expedition  to  the  opera- 
tion, you  may  I’onietimes  wifh  to  extend  this  advan- 
tage ;o  a few  pails  full,  which  is  done  without  pre- 
judice to  the  other  ; for  when  the  whole  of  the  other 
is  clean  drawn  off,  the  copper  will  accomplifh  your 
intended  purpofe  next  morning,  which  will  prevent 
interfering  with  your  natural  reft;  for  by  running 
the  whole  night,  it  will  be  ready  to  boil  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  be  fit  to  add  to  the  working  of  the  other 
Imall  beer,  in  time  to  render  the  whole  complete  for 
tunning.  By  this  method,  alfo,  you  are  not  under 
the  neceflity  of  having  your  copper  turned,  which  is 
a very  troublefome  and  difagreeable  bufinefs,  to  un- 
fix and  refix  large  cocks,  which  is  likewife  attended 
with  a great  expence. 

Another  inconvenience  too  frequently  found  in 
coppers  is,  their  being  made  too  exaft  to  their  in- 
tended quantity  ; in  confequence  of  which,  room  is 
not  left  fufficient  to  boil  the  liquor  in  with  any  de- 
gree of  rapidity  or  fafety,  which  muft  naturally  be 
luppofed  to  be  effential  points.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, let  your  carpenter  prepare  good  fea- 
foned  pieces  of  elm,  or  other  proper  wood,  and 
fhape  it  out  like  the  tiller  of  a ftage  waggon-wheel, 
but  only  half  its  thicknefs,  and  then  join  them 
round  to  compofe  the  dimenfions  of  the  circle  pf 
your  copper.  The  rim  of  the  copper,  which  ge- 
nerally turns  over  as  a bearing  at  the  top,  may  be 
beat  up,-  and  that  part  nailed  to  the  bottom  part  of 
the  wood-work,  bruftiing  between  the  wood-work  ' 
and  the  copper,  a cement  compofed  of  bullock’s 
blood  and  whiting,  mixed  only  to  the  thicknefs  of 
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common  whitewafli.  This  cement  will  prevent  any 
leak,  and  la(l  as  long  as  the  copper. 

Though  the  wood-wmrk  may  be  done  with  great 
fafety  all  round,  yet  it  w'ill  be  neceirary  to  take  this 
precaution,  never  to  let  the  wood-work  join  n^earer 
than  eight  inches  on  each  hde  of’  the  copper  flue,  or 
the  communication  of  the  heat.  If  there  be  any 
apprehenfion  of  its  penetrating  through  in  that  di- 
rection, you  mult  then  nail  cither  brafs,  copper, 
plate-iron,  or  fheet-lead,  w'hich  ever  can  be  moll 
conveniently  gotten.  If  your  neighbourhood  can- 
not furnifh  you  with  thefe  matters,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  always  a fufficient  fupply  in  your  houle  of 
decayed  pots,  pans,  or  kettles,  which  may  be  beat 
out  to  fuit  your  purpofe.  Any  fmith,  tinker,  car- 
penter, &c.  can  execute  fuch  a piece  of  work,  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  cement,  which  will  be  as  good  and 
as  firm  as  folder  in  other  matters. 

This  work  is  of  great  fupport  and  eafe  to  your 
copper;  and  by  this  mode  you  can  alfo  increafe  its 
dimenfions  from  three  to  twelve  or  more  inches  in 
the  wood-work,  which  w'ill  add  confiderably  to  your 
gauge,  efpccially  in  large  coppers.  This  method, 
however,  is  reromn)cnded  only  where  flop  draughts 
are  made  ufe  of,  in  which  cafe  the  wood  may  be  ap- 
plied round  wdth  great  fafety  ; for  the  fires  of  thofe 
-never  burn  fo  furioufly  that  the  leafl  damage  can 
enfue.  For  the  railing  of  other  coppers,  built  on 
different  conflru6lions,  brick,  ftone,  or  tarris  mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidercd  are  the  coolers^ 
and  thefe  are  things  of  no  fmall  confequence ; for, 
if  they  be  not  properly  taken  care  of,  the  liquor, 
by  a feemingly  fecrct  and  unaccountable  caufe,  will 
aitrad  a dilagreeable  tang.  This  often  proceeds 
from  wet  having  been  infufed  in  the  wood,  as  it  is 
fpmetimes  apt  to  lodge  in  the  crevices  of  old  cool- 
ers, and  even  infe6l  them  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it 
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.will  not  depart,  though  many  waihings  and  fcald- 
ings  are  applied.  One  caufe  incidental  to  this 
evil,  is  permitting  women  to  wafli  in  a brewhoufe, 
which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  permitted,  where 
any  other  convenience  is  to  be  had ; for  nothing 
can  be  more  hurtful  than  the  flops  of  dirty  foap- 
fuds. 

Be  careful,  when  you  prepare  the  coolers,  never 
to  let  the  water  fland  too  long  in  them,  as  it  will 
foak  in,  and  foon  turn  putrid,  when  the  ftench 
will  enter  the  wood,  and  render  them  almoft  in- 
curable. To  prevent  Tuch  confequences,  as  well 
as  to  anfwer  good  purpofes,  it  has  by  fome  been  re- 
commended, where  all  fixed  brewhoufes  are  intend- 
ed, that  all  the  coolers  fliould  be  leaded.  In  the 
firfl  place,  fuch  are  exceedingly  cleanly ; and,  fc- 
condly,  it  expedites  the  cooling  of  part  of  your  li- 
quor worts,  which  is  very  neceffary  to  forward  it 
lor  working,  as  well  as  afterwards  for  cooling  the 
whole ; for  evaporation  caufes  confiderably  more 
wafte  than  proper  boiling.  Chymifts  tell  us,  that 
the  more  the  fleam,’  the  more  the  flrength  of  any 
fluid  is  exhaufled ; as  is  further  proved  by  the  ftill, 
where  the  fleam  being  ,eonfined,  the  chief  flrength 
is  kept  in ; but,  being  expofed  to  the  air,  it  foon 
evaporates. 

It  will  alfo  be  indifpenfably  neceffary,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  your  utenfik,  that  your  coolers  be  well 
fcoured  with  cold  water  two  or  three  times,  cold 
water  being  more  proper  than  hot  to  effeft  a perfcQ: 
cleanfing,  efpecially  if  they  be  in  a bad  condition 
from  the  undifeovered  filth  that  may  be  in  the 
crevices.  The  application  of  hot  water  will  drive 
the  infeftion  further;  or  if  your  drink  be  let  into  tlie 
coolers,  and  if  any  remain  in  the  crevices  as  before- 
mentioned,  the  heat  will  colled  the  foulnefs,  and 
reiider  the  whole  unwholcfome. 
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Some  pretended  judges  of  this  matter  abfurdly 
argue,  that  ropinefs  in  beer  proceeds  from  the  want 
of  a fufiicient  quantity  of  hops,  to  difpel  the  glutinous 
richnefs  arifing  from  the  fuperiority  of  malt,  which 
is  a manifefl:  miftake,  except  when  it  is  too  much 
boiled,  and  receives  bad  management  afterwards. 
Others  fay,  that  it  is  by  applying  the  water  too  fliarp, 
that  is,  too  hot  to  maflt  with ; but,  if  the  water  did 
not  produce  that  fault,  it  has  another  equally  as 
dangerous ; and  that  is,  when  you  mafli  with  water 
lb  exceedingly  hot,  it  is  liable  to  fet  the  malt ; which 
is  clogging  it  up  to  fuch  a degree,  that  it  is  almoll 
impoffible  to  get  it  to  run  off;  and  when  by  art  you 
have  accomplifhed  the  difficulty,  it  never  anfwers 
your  willies  in  point  of  goodnefs. 

To  Ihew  by  an  experiment,  the  difagreements  of 
heats  and  colds,  which  mult  be  applicable  in  the 
cafe  of  brewing,  proceed  thus:  Take  a pail  of  cold' 
water,  and  throw  it  on  a quantity  of  grains,  and  it 
will  almoll  immediately  become  ropy.  Th'ere  are; 
however,  fome  brewers  fo  curious,  as  to  put  cold’ 
water  on  the  malh,  and  vainly  imagine,  that  it  gets 
out  the  whole  of  the  ftrength ; but  this  is  a ridiculous 
notion,  which  cannot  get  a favourable  reception; 
notwithhanding  they  fay' it  makes  excellent  toplalh^ 
or  rather  rot-gut  fmall-beer. 

It  is  very  lingular,  that  fome  families  ffiould  have 
fiich  an  averlion  to  the  thoughts  of  brewing,  which 
probably  arifes  from  the  terrible  apprehenfions  they 
conceive  of  the  expence  and  incumbrance  attending 
the  fitting  up  of  a brewhoufel,  which  is  an  ill-found- 
ed conception,  and  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  a 
rational  mind.  It  is  not  from  being  fulRciently 
competent  to  know  better,  that  people  'fet  their 
faces  againfl:  brewing ; but  it  is  from  pride,  that 
bane  of  all  good,  that  fets  them  above  fo  inconli- 
dcrable  a thought,  as  they  deem  it,  and  a total 
negligence  of  their  own  and  their  country’s  welfare. 
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A whole  fet  of  coolers,  properly  made,  may  be  re- 
moved from  liOLife  to  houfe  with  gj’eat  facility  aud 
little  expence,  and  with  lefs  injury  than  other  furni- 
ture, provided  they  be  made  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing direBions. 

Let  ilrong  frames  be  confiruBed  for  each  cooler, 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  they  may  be  unwedged  and 
taken  afunder  when  occafion  requires.  The  outhde 
frame  Ihould  turn  up  pretty  high,  that  is  fufficient- 
iy  thick  and  ffrong,  to  cut  a proper  inlet  to  receive 
wedges  for  the  purpoles  hereafter-mentioned.  Form 
your  coolers,  which  are  to  confift  of  only  common 
planed  deal  boards,  and  lay  them  even  to  fit  on  this 
frame,  which,  from  a projeBion  and  inlet,  you  can 
let  the  fide  to  the  bottom;  and  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  that  the  inlet  fhould  be  a little  lower  than 
where  the  bottom  refts.  By  thefe  means,  the  wedges 
will  have  full  power  to  tighteri  the  Tides  to  as  great 
an  extremity  as  a hooped  barrel ; and  thefe  wedges 
ihculd  be  in  three  regular  direBions  on  the  fides, 
and  at  two  places  at  each  end,  which  will  form  per- 
TeB  firmnefs.  If  the  coolers  be  made  in  regular 
fizes  under  each  other,  you  may  fet  ftrong  caftors 
in  mortices  under  the  legs,  by  which  means  you 
can  drive  them  under  each  other,  fo  as  the  whole 
to  go  under  the  uppermolf,  which  is  a good  me- 
thod of  fetting  them  out  of  harm’s  way.  By  this 
mode  of  conftruBion,  the  chief  of  your  brewing 
utenfils,  the  copper  excepted,  may  be  unwedged, 
and  with  little  trouble  packed  into  a waggon,  in 
the  fpace  of  two  hours,  and  fet  up  in  another  brew- 
houfe  in  the  like  proportionable  time.  If  you  Ihould 
afterwards  chufe  to  difpofe  of  the  materials,  that, 
may  be  done  without  lofs,  as  the  boards  will  not  be 
damaged  by  either  pins,  nails,  or  ferews.  When  a 
fmall  quantity,  fuch  as  a hogfhead  only  is  required, 
they  may  be  made  like  drawers,  pulling  out  in 
grooves,  and  rclling  on  trellcls,  which  may  be  very 
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conveniently  put  out  of  danger  in  the  manner  before 
direfted. 

Be  particularly  careful  that  the  majh-tub  be  kept 
perfectly  clean ; nor  muft  the  grains  be  left  in  the 
tub  any  longer  than  the  day  after  brewing,  left  it 
fhpuld  four  the  tub;  for  if  there  be  a four  I'mell  in 
the  brewhoufc  before  your  beer  be  tunned,  it  will  be 
apt  to  infeft  your  liquor  and  worts. 

To  render  your  tub  the  more  perfe6t  and  lafting, 
you  fhould  have  a circular  piece  of  brafs  or  copper, 
to  inlay  and  line  the  hole  where  the  penftaff  enters, 
to  let  the  wort  run  off  into  the  under  back.  The 
penftaff  Ihould  be  alfo  ftoutly  ferrelled  with  the 
fame  metal,  and  both  well  and  taperly  finilhed,  fo 
that  you  can  place  it  properly.  By  this  method, 
you  may  have  it  run  from  the  finenefs  of  a thread  to 
the  fulnefs  of  an  inch  tube,  &c.  firft  drefling  your 
muck-bafket  with  ftraw,  fern,  or  little  bufliy  furze 
without  Items,  fix  or  eight  inches  in  from  the  bot- 
tom of  your  bafket,  and  fet  quite  perpendicularly 
over  the  whole  with  the  penftaff,  through  the  centre 
of  the  bafket,  and  the  middle  of  the  fufze  or  fern, 
and  faftened  into  the  hole  of  the  tub.  To  fteady 
it  properlv,  you  muft  have  a piece  of  iron  let  into 
a ftaple  faftened  to  the  tub,  at  the  neareft  part  op- 
pofite  to  the  bafket,  and  to  reach  nearly  to  it;  and 
from  that  piece  another  added  on  a jointed  fwivel, 
or  any  other  contrivance,  fo  as  to  be  at  liberty  to 
let  round  the  bafket  like  a dog  collar,  and  to  enter 
into  the  ftaple  formed  in  the  fame  to  pin  it  fall, 
and  by  adding  a half-circular  turn  in  the  collar,  in 
which  you  have  room  to  drive  in  a wedge,  which 
will  keep  it  fafe  down  to  the  bottom,  when  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  its  being  difturbed  by  ftirring 
the  mafh,  which  will  othervvife  Ibmetimes  be  the 
cafe.  When  you  let  go,  you  will  raife  the  penftaff 
to  your  own  degree  pf  running,  and  then  faften  the 
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fiaffby  the  help  of  two  wedges  tightened  between  the 
Ilaff  and  the  bafket.  ' ' ' " 

The  copper-work,  in  procefs  of  time,  like  every 
thing  elfe,  will  become  defe6live,  tirid  when  this  be 
the  cafe,  the  following  very  fimple  remedy  will  make 
the  parts  as  perfett  as  ever:  Work'  the  penllafi  in 
the  brafs  focket  with  emeiy  and  water,  or  oil,  which 
will  make 'it  perhaps  more  perfeU  than  when  new, 
and  many  infiances  have  been  feen  of  this  method, 
bcing'iiled  with  cocks  juft  purchaled.  ' 

It  would  'be  no  inconfiderable  addition  to  the 
conveniency  of' the  underbacks,  to  have  a piece  of 
copper  to  line  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  which  may 
be  flopped  with  a cloth  put  fmgly  round  a large 
cork;  and'W'hen  it  be  faftened  down  for  the  wort 
to  run,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  put' a large  weight 
on  the  cork,  which  will  prevent 'its''flving  Up  by 
the  heat.  ' When  the  liquor  be  pumped  clean  out 
of  the  back,' the  cloth  round  the  cork'  wull  enable' 
vou  to  take  out  the  cork  with’  eafe;  and  'there 
Ihould  be' a drain  below  the  under  brack  to  carry  off 
the  water,  which  will  enable  you  to  wafli  it  perfeft- 
ly  clean  with  very  little  trouble.  This  drain  fhould 
be  made  with  a clear  defcent,  fo  that  no  damp  may 
remain  under  the  back.  With  the  'conveyance 
of  water  running  into  your  topper,  you  may  be 
enabled  to  work  that  water  in  a double  quantity,' 
your  under  back  being  filled  by  the  means  of  letting 
it  in  at  yoiir  leifure,  out  of  your  copper,  through'a 
fhoot  to  the  mafh-tub,  and  fo  to  the  under  back.'* 
I’hus  you  will  have  a referve  agaihfl  the  time  you 
wifh  to  fill  your  copper,  which  - may  be  completed 
in  a few  minutes,  by  pumping  while  the  upper  cOck 
be  running.  Thus  much  for’the  principal  utenfils 
in  brewing  ;•  but  be  careful  to  kdep  every  thing  per-i 
feaiy  clclm.  I ' ' - • i • 

As  we  have  now  properly  explained  the  precau- 
tions neceffary  to  be  taken ‘in  The  preparation -of ' 
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veflcls,  we  fliall  enter  into  a concife  detail  of  what 
is  to  be  oblerved  in  the  courfe  of  brewing. 

Having  your  utenfils  fcalded,  your  malt  ground, 
your  copper  boiling,  and  your  penllaff  well  fet,  you 
mull:  then  proceed  to  malh,  by  letting  a fufficient 
quantity  of  boiling  water  into  your  tub,  in  which  it 
mdft  Hand  until  the  greater  part  of  the  fleam  be, 
gone  off,  or  until  you  can  fee  your  own  fhadow  in 
it.  It  will  be  then  neceflary,  that  one  perfon  fhould 
pour  the  malt  gently  in,  while  another  be  carefully. 
Itirring  it ; for  it  is  as  heceffary,  that  as  much  care, 
fhould  be  obferved  when  the  mafh  be  thin  as  when* 
it  be  thick.  This  being  effe6tually  and  well  done, 
and  having  a fufficient  referve  of  malt  to  cover  the 
mafh,  to  prevent  evaporation,  you  may  cover  your* 
tub  with  facks,  8cc.  and  leave  your  malt  three* hours,, 
to  iteep. 

Previous  to  your  letting  the  mafh  run,  you  fhould 
not  fail  to  be  prepared  with  a pail  to  catch  the  firft, 
flufh,  as  that  is  generally  thickifli ; and  another  pail* 
being  applied  while  you  return  the  firfl  on  the  mafh, 
and  fo  on,  for  two’  or  three  times,  or  at  leaff, until 
it  run  fine.  By  this  time  your  copper  fhould  Be 
boiling,  and  a convenient  tub  placed  clofe^  to  your* 
mafh-tub  ; let  into_  it  through  your  fpout . half  jthe 
quantity  of  boiling  water  you  mean  to  ufe^  for, draw- 
ing off  your  belt  wort.  After  this,  you  muff  in- 
flantly  turn  -your  cock  to  fill  up  again,  which  w, ill 
boil  in' due  time  with  cinders  or  coal-afhes.  During 
fuch  time,  you  mull  flop  the  mafh  with  this  hot  wa- 
ter out  of  the  convenient  tub,  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties, every  eight  or  ten  minutes,  until  the  whole  be 
confumed  ; then  letting  off  the  remaining  quantity, 
which  will  be  boiling  hot,  to  the  finifhing  purpofe 
for  ftrong’beer. 

You  mufl  then  fill  your  copper  quite  full,  fo  as 
to  boil  quickly  for  the  fecond  maffi,  whether  you 
, intend  it  for  ale  or  fmall  beer.  Being  thus  far  pre- 
■ * pared. 
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pared,  let  off  the  remaining  quantity  of  water  into 
the  tub,  as  you  did  for  the  drong  beer,  flopped  up 
as  h;.fore ; but  if  you  would  have  finall  beer  be- 
iides,  you  muft  judge  it  accordingly,  by  boiling  a 
proper  quantity  off  in  due  time,  and  letting  it  into 
the  tub  as  before.  It  is  better  to  avoid  the  latter 
article,  that  you  may  entirely  draw  out  the  flrength 
for  the  ale. 

IVenty-four  bufliels  of  malt  will  make  two  hogf- 
heads  of  as  good  ftrong  beer  as  any  in  England, 
and  alfo  two  hogflieads  of  very  pretty  ale.  This 
flrong  beer  fhould  be  kept  two  or  three  years,  and 
the  ale  never  lefs  than  one,  before  tapped.  If  your 
mafh  be  only  for  one  hogfhead,  it  Ihould  be  two 
hours  in  running  off;  if  for  two  hogfheads,  two 
hours  and  a half;  and  for  any  greater  quantity,  three 
hours  : for  there  is  no  good  in  letting  it  be  too 
long,  as  the  whole  flrength  is  extrafled  by  the  fre- 
quent floppings. 

You  muft  be  particular  in  the  time  of  fteeping 
your  mafiies.  Strong  beer  muft  be  allowed  three 
hours;  ale,  one  hour;  and,  if  you  draw  fmall  beer 
after,  half  an  hour.  By  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
your  boilings  will  regularly  take  place  of  each  other, 
whieh  will  expedite  the  bufinefs,  by  preventing  lols 
of  time.  Be  particularly  careful  in  the  courfe  of 
each  mafhing,  that  it  be  thoroughly  ftirred  from  the 
bottom,  and  efpecially  round  the  muck  bafl^et ; for, 
being  well  fliaken,  it  prevents  a ftagnation  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  mafh  ; and  were  this  laft  procefs 
omitted,  it  would  certainly  fox  your  beer,  and  give 
it  an  exceeding  bad  tafte. 

In  preparing  for  boiling,  be  particularly  careful 
to  put  the  hops  in  with  the  firft  wort,  or  it  will  char 
in  a few  minutes.  As  foon  as  the  copper  be  full 
enough,  a good  fire  fliould  be  made  under  it ; but 
be  careful,  in  filling  it,  to  leave  room  enough  for 
boiling.  Quick  boiling  is  one  of  the  moft  necef- 
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fary  things  to  be  obferved  ; though  in  this  particular 
there  arc  variety  of  opinions.  However,  there  is 
perhaps  but  one  good  method,  and  that  is,  quick 
boiling.  Great  caution  Ihould  be  obferved,  when 
it  begins  to  fwell  in  waves  in  the  copper  : if  you 
have  no  alTidant,  be  particularly  attentive  to  its  mo- 
tions ; and  being  provided  with  an  iron  rod  of  a 
proper  length,  crooked  at  one  end,  and  jagged  at 
the  other,  then  with  the  crook  you  are  enabled  to 
open  the  furnace,  or  copper  door,  and  with  the 
other  end  pufli  in  the  damper,  without  ftirring  from 
your  ftation  ; but  on  the  approach  of  the  firft  fwcll, 
you  will  have  fuflicient  time  to  proportionate  your 
iirej  as  care  Ihould  be  taken  that  it  be  not  too  pre- 
dominant. When  the  boil  be  properly  got  under, 
you  may  then  add  a fire  that  will  boiLbrifkly,  and 
there  may  be  a variation  of  a few  minutes. 

With  refpeH  to  the  time  it  ftiould  boil,  experi- 
enced brewers  proceed  in  this  manner.  They  take 
a clean  copper  bowl-difh,  to  dip  out  Tome  of  the 
liquor,  and  when  they  difeover  a working,  and  the 
hops  finking,  they  conclude  it  to  be  fufficiently 
boiled.  This  is  Ibmetimes  completed  in  thirty- 
five  or  forty  minutes;  but  this  rule  is  often  extend- 
ed five  or  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  different 
qualities  of  malt.  Long  and  flow  boiling  is  very 
pernicious,  as  well  as  walling  the  liquor;  for  the 
flower  it  boils,  the  lower  it  drops,  and  finges  to 
your  copper  ; whereas  quick  boiling  has  a contrary 
effect.  Eflence  of  malt  is  exiraftcd  by  length  of 
boiling,  by  which  you  can  make  it  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  honey  or  treacle,  fo  that  a fmall  quantity 
will  weigh  pounds.  In  fome  parts  of  Yorkfhire, 
they  value  their  liquor  for  its  great  ftrength,  by  its 
alfefling  the  brain  for  two  or  three  days  after  in- 
toxication. This  is  the  effefls  of  long  boiling ; for 
in  that  county,  they  boil  liquor  for  three  hours ; and 
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what  is  ftijl  worfe,  when  it  finks  in  the  copper,  from 
the  wafte  in  boiling,  they  every  now  and  then  add 
a little  ffefti  wort,  which,  without  doubt,  mufl:  tend  to 
fcveral  ftagnations,  produflive  of  feveral  impurities. 

Ysour  liquor  being  properly  boiled,  be  fure  to 
traverfe  a.  frnall  quantity  quite  over- all  the  coolers, 
fo  as  to  get  a proper. quantity  cold'.immediately  to  fet 
to  work  ; but  if.tbeairinefs  of  your-brewhoufe  is  not 
fufficient  to  expedite  a quantity  foon,  you  miift  tra- 
verfe a fecondi  quantity  over  the  coolers,  and  then 
let  into  (hallow  tubs.  Put  thefe  into-  any  pafl'age 
where  there  is  a thorough, draft  of^aif,  but  where  no 
rain  or  other.wetican  get  communication-to  it.  Then 
let  off  the  quantity  of<two  baring*  tubfulls  from  the 
firft  over  the  fecond  and  third  coolers,  which  may  be 
foon  got  cold,  to  be  ready  for  a fpeedf-  w'orking, 
and  then  the  remaining  part  thatds  in  your  copper 
may.  be.  quite,  let  out  into  the  firft  cooler.  In  tlie 
mean  time,  mend  the  fire,  and  alfo  attend  to  the  hops, 
to  make  a,  clear  paflage  through  the  ftrainer.  Hav- 
ing proceeded  thus  far,  as  foon  as  the  liquor  be- dbne 
running,  return  to  your  bufinefs  of  pumping  ; but 
be  fure,  to  remember,  that,  when  you  have  got  fbur 
or  five  pailsfull,  you. then  return  all' 'the  hops  into 
the  copper  for  the  ale. 

By  this  , time,  the- frnall  quantity  of  liquor  tra- 
verfed  over  ypur  coolers  being  fuffitiently  cooled,  ^ 
you  muft  now  proceed  to  fet  your  liquor  to*  work. 
Take  four,  quarts  of>barm,  and  divide  half  of 'it’ 
into  fmali  veftels,  fuch‘.^as  clean  bowls',  bafons,  or 
mugs,  adding  thereto  an  equal  quantity  of « wort, 
which  fdould  be  almoft  cold.'  As  *foon  asdt  fer- 
ments to  the  top  of  the  velfel,  put  it -into  two  pails, 
and  when  that  works  to  the  top,  put  ‘ one  into  a 
haring  tub,  and  the  other  into  another.  When  you  - 
have  half  a baring  tub  full  together,-  you-may  put 
the  like  quantity  to  each  of  them,  and  then  cover  * 
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il>om  over,  until  it  comes  to  a fine  cauliflower  head. 
This  may  be  perfefclly  compleated  in  three  hoars, 
and  then  put  thofe  two  quantities  into  the  working 
guile.  You  may  now  add  as  much  wort  as  you 
have  got  ready  ; for  you  cannot  work  it  loo  cold  in 
open  weather. 

If  you  brew  in  cold  frofty  weather,  keep  the 
brewhoufe  warm ; but  never  add  hot  wort  to  kee'p 
the  liquor  to  a blood  heat,  that  being  a bad  maxim  ; 
for  hot  wort  put  to  cold,  as  well  as  cold  to  hot,  is  fo 
intemperate  in  its  nature,  that  it  ftagnates  the  proper 
operation  of  the  barm. 

You  muft  be  careful  that  your  barm  be  not  from 
foxed  beer,  that  is,  beer  heated  by  ill  management 
in  its  working  ; for  in  that  cafe  it  is  likely  to  carry 
with  it  the  contagion.  If  youh  barm  be  flat,  and 
you  cannot  procure  that  which  is  new,  the  method 
of  recovering  its  working  is  by  putting  to  it  a pint 
of  warm  fweet  wort,  of  your  firlt  letting  off*  the 
heat  to  be  of  half  the  degree  of  milk  warm.  Then 
give  your  mug  that  contains  it  a fhake,  and  it  will 
foon  gather  flrength  and  be  fit  for  ufe.  I fhall  con- 
clude this  noatter  with  obferving,  that  half  a pound 
of  good  hops  is  fufficient  for  a bufhel  of  malt  fof 
ftrong  beer,  to  keep  for  four  years,  twelve  bufheLto 
the  hogfhead. 

We  come  now  to  the  laft  and  moft;  fimple  opera- 
tion in  the  bufinefs  of  brewing,  which  is  the  tunning. 
The  general  methods  of  doing  this  are,  either  by 
having  it  carried  down  on  men’s  fhoulders,  or  con- 
veying it  into  the  cellar  by  the  means  of  leathern 
pipes  commonly  ufed  for  that  purpofe. 

Your  cafks  being  perfeftly  clean,  fweet,  and  dryj 
and  fet  on  the  ftand  ready  to  receive  the  liquor,  firft 
fkim  off  the  top  barm,  then  proceed  to  fill  your 
cafks  quite  full,  and  immediately  bung  and  peg 
them  clofe.  Bore  a hole  with  a tap-borer  near  the 
fummit  of  the  Have,  at  the  fame  dillance  from  the 
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top  as  the  lower  tap-hole  is  from  the  bottom,  for 
working  through  that  upper  hole,  which  is  a clean 
and  more  efleflual  method  than  working  it  over  the 
calk ; for,  by  the  above  method,  being  fo  clofely 
confined,  it  foon  fets  itfelf  into  a convulfive  motiom 
of  working,  and  forces  itfelf  fine,  provided  you  at- 
tend to  the  filling  of  your  caflvs  five-  or  fix  times  a 
day ; for  by  too  long  an  omiffion  it  begins  to  fettle, 
and  afterwards  being  diflurbed,  it  raifes  a fliarp  fer- 
mentation, which  produces  an  inceffant  working  of  a 
fjjurious  froth,  that  may  continue  for  fome  weeks, 
and  after  all  give  your  beer  a crankilh  tafte,  which 
proper  attention  might  have  prevented. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  principal  matters 
in  the  praftickl  part  of  brewing,  we  ftiall  now  pro- 
ceed to  inftru6l  the  houfekeeper  in  the  management 
of  malt  liquors,  the  prop&r  time  for  brewing,  and 
ihall  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  different  qualities 
of  water,  malt,  and  hops. 

The  month  of  March  is  generally  confidered  as 
one  of  the  principal  feafons  for  brewing  malt  liquor 
for  long  keeping ; and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the 
air  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  temperate,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  good  working  or  fermentation  of  the 
liquor,  which  principally  promotes  its  prefervation 
and  good  keeping.  Very  cold,  as  well  as  very  hot 
weather,  prevents  the  free  fermentation  or  working 
of  liquors;  fo  that,  if  you  brew  in  very  cold  wea- 
ther, unlefs  you  ufe  fome  means  to  warm  the  cellar 
while  new  drink  be  working,  it  will  never  clear  it- 
felf in  the  manner  you  would  wifh ; and  the  fame 
misfortune  will  arife,  if,  in  very  hot  weather,  the 
cellar  be  not  put  into  a temperate  ftate.  The  confe- 
quence  of  all  which  will  be,  that  fuch  drink  will  be 
muddy  and  four,  perhaps  beyond  all  recovery.  Such 
misfortunes  often  happen,  even  in  the  proper  feafon 
for  brewing,  and  that  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  a 
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cellar  ; for  when  they  be  dug  in  fpringy  grounds,  or 
are  fubjeft  to  damps  in  the  winter,  the  liquor  will 
chill,  and  grow  flat  and  dead.  Where  cellars  are  of 
this  nature,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  make  your  brew- 
ings in  March,  rather  than  in  08;ober  ; for  you  may 
keep  fuch  cellars  temperate  in  fiimmer,  but  cannot 
warm  them  in  winter.  Thus  your  beer  brewed  in 
March  will  have  due  time  to  fettle  and  adjufl  iilelf, 
before  the  cold  can  materially  injure  it. 

It  is  advifeable  to  build  your  cellars  for  keeping 
liquor  after  fuch  a manner,  that  no  external  air  can 
get  into  them  ; for  the  variation  of  the  air  abroad, 
were  there  free  admiflion  of  it  into  the  cellars,  would 
caufe  as  many  alterations  in  the  liquor,  and  would 
thereby  keep  them  in  fo  un fettled  a flate,  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  drinking.  Some  people,  curious  in 
thefe  matters,  have  double  doors  to  their  cellars, 
with  a view  that  none  of  the  external  air  may  find 
a way  into  them,  and  are  amply  repaid  for  their 
care  and  expence  by  the  goodnefs  of  their  liquor. 
The  intent  of  the  double  door  is,  to  keep  one  fhut 
while  the  other  be  open,  that  the  external  air  may 
be  excluded.  Such  cellars,  if  they  lie  dry,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  are  faid  to  be  cold  in  fummer,  and 
warm  in  winter;  though,  in  reality,  they  are  con- 
flantly  the  fame  in  point  of  temperature.  They 
feem,  indeed,  cold  in  hot  weather,  but  that  is  only 
becaufe  we  go  into  them  from  a hotter  air  abroad  ; 
and  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  will  hold  good,  with 
refpc6l  to  their  appearing  warmer  in  winter.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  they  are  only  cold  or  warm  com- 
paratively, as  the  air  we  come  out  of  is  colder  or 
warmer.  This  fhould  be  the  peculiar  property  of 
a cellar,  if  we  expert  to  have  good  liquor  out  of  it. 
As  for  the  brewing  part  itfelf,  wc  have  already  con- 
fidered  that  matter ; what  we  fhall  therefore  further 
principally  touch  upon,  bclides  fpeaking  of  cellaring. 
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will  relate  to  water,  malt,  hops,  and  the  proper 
keeping  of  liquors. 

To  {peak  in  general,  the  beft  water  is  river-water, 
fuch  as  is  foft,  and  has  partaken  of  the  air  and  fun  ; 
for  this  eafily  infinuates  itfclf  into  the  malt,  and  ex- 
trafls  its  virtues.  On  the  contrary,  hard  waters 
aftringe  and  bind  the  pores  of  the  malt,  fo  that  its 
virtue  is  not  freely  communicated  to  the  liquor.  It 
is  a rule  with  fome,  that  all  water  that  will  mix  with 
foap  is  fit  for  brewing,  and  they  will  by  no  means 
allow  of  any  other ; and  it  has  been  more  than  once 
experienced,  that  where  the  fame  quantity  of  malt 
has  been  ufed  to  a barrel  of  river-water,  as  to  a 
barrel  of  fpring-watcr,  the  river-water  brewing  has 
excelled  the  other  in  ftrength  above  five  degrees  in 
twelve  months.  It  mull  be  obferved  likewife,  that 
the  malt  was  not  only  the  fame  in  quantity  for  one 
barrel  as  for  another,  but  was  the  fame  in  quality, 
having  been  all  meafured  from  the  fame  heap.  The 
hops  were  alfo  the  fame,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
and  the  time  of  boiling  equal  in  each.  They  were 
worked  in  the  fame  manner,  and  tunned  and  kept 
in  the  fame  cellar.  Here  it  was  evident,  that  the 
only  difference  was  in  the  water,  and  yet  one  barrel 
was  worth  two  of  the  other. 

One  thing  has  long  puzzled  the  ableft  brewers, 
and  that  is,  when  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  fame 
town  have  employed  the  fame  brewer,  have  had  the 
fame  malt,  the  fame  hops,  and  the  fame  water,  and 
brewed  in  the  fame  month,  and  broached  their 
drink  at  the  fame  time,  yet  one  has  had  beer  ex- 
tremely fine,  Itrong,  and  well  tailed,  while  the 
others  have  had  hardly  any  worth  drinking.  There 
may  be  three  reafons  for  this  difference  : One  might 
be  the  difference  of  weather,  which  might  happen 
at  the  feveral  brewings  in  this  month,  and  make  an 
alteration  in  the  working  of  the  liquors.  Secondly, 
that  the  yeft  or  barm  might  be  of  different  forts,  or 
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in  different  dates,  wherewith  thefe  liquors  were 
worked ; and,  thirdly,  the  cellars  were  not  equally 
good.  The  goodnefs  of  fuch  drink  as  is  brewed  for 
keeping,  in  a great  meafure,  depends  on  the  good- 
nefs of  the  cellar  in  which  it  is  kept. 

The  Dorchefler  beer,  which  is  fo  much  admired, 
is,  for  the  mod  part,  brewed  of  chalky  water,  which 
is  almod  every  where  in  that  county ; and  as  the 
foil  is  generally  chalk,  the  cellars,  being  dug  in 
that  dry  foil,  contribute  to  the  good  keeping  of 
their  drink,  it  being  of  a clofe  texture,  and  of  a 
drying  quality,  fo  as  to  didipate  damps;  for  damp 
cellars,  we  find  by  experience,  are  injurious  to  the 
keeping  of  liquors,  as  well  as  dedruflive  to  the 
caflcs.  A condant  temperate  air  digeds  and  foftens 
malt  liquors,  fo  that  they  tade  quite  fmooth  on  the 
palate ; but  in  cellars  which  are  unequal,  by  letting 
in  heats  and  colds,  the  liquor  is  fubjefl  to  grow 
dale  and  fharp.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  liquor 
brewed  for  long  voyages  at  fea,  fhould  be  perfeftly 
ripe  and  fine  before  it  be  exported  ; for  when  it  has 
had  fufficient  time  to  diged  in  the  cadi,  and  is  rack- 
ed from  the  bottom  or  lee,  it  will  bear  carriage  with- 
out injury. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  liquor  which  is  inclofed  in  one  cade,  fo 
will  it  be  a longer  or  a Ihorter  time  in  ripening. 
A vedel,  containing  two  hogfheads  of  beer,  will 
require  twice  as  much  time  to  perfe6l  itfelf  as  one 
of  a hogfhead ; and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
no  veffel  diould  be  ufed  for  drong  beer,  which  is 
intended  to  be  kept,  lefs  than  a hogfhead,  as  one  of 
that  quantity,  if  it  be  fit  to  draw  in  a year,  has  body 
enough  to  fupport  it  two,  three,  or  four  years,  if  it 
have  drength  of  malt  and  hops  in  it,  as  the  Dorchef- 
ter  beer  has. 

One  great  piece  of  occonomy  is  the  good  ma- 
nagement of  fmall  beer;  for  if  that  be  not  good, 
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the  drinkers  of  it  will  be  feeble  in  fummer  tim<?, 
incapable  of  flrong  work,  and  will  be  very  fubjedt 
to  diftempers.  Bolides,  when  the  beer  be  not  good, 
a great  deal  will  be  thrown  away.  The  ufe  of  drink, 
as  well  as  meat,  is  to  iiourilh  the  body;  and  'he 
more  labour  there  is  upon  any  one,  the  more  ful*- 
ilantial  fliould  be  the  diet.  In  harveil  time,  the  ill 
effeBs  of  bad  beer  among  the  workmen  arc  vihble ; 
and  in  great  families,  where  that  article  has  not 
been  attended  to,  the  apothecaries  bills  have  amount- 
ed to  twice  as  much  as  the  malt  would  have  come 
to,  that  would  have  kept  the  fervants  in  flrength 
and  good  health.  Befides,  good  wholefome  drink 
is  feldom  thrown  away  by  fervants ; and  thus  the 
fparing  of  a little  malt  ends  in  the  lofs  of  the  mailer. 
Where  there  is  good  cellaring,  therefore,  it  is 
advifeable  to  brew  a ftock  of  fmall  beer  in  March  or 
QBober,  or  in  both  months,  to  be  kept  in  hogflieads, 
if  poflible.  The  beer  brewed  in  March  fhould  not 
be  tapped  till  OBober,  nor  that  brewed  in  OBober, 
fill  the  March  following;  having  this  regard  to  the 
quantity,  that  a family,  of  the  fame  number  of 
working  perlbns,  will  drink  a third  more  in  fummer 
than  in  winter.’ 

If  water  happen  to  be  of  a hard  nature,  it  may  be 
foftened  by  expoling  it  to  the  air  and  fun,  and  putting 
into  it  fome  pieces  of  foFt  chalk  to  infufe ; or,  when 
the  water  be  let  on  to  boil,  in  order  to  be  poured  on 
the  malt,  put  into  it  a quantity  of  bran,  which  will 
help  a little  to  foften  it. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  mentioned,  refpeBing 
the  prefervation  of  flrong  beer,  and  that  is,  when 
once  the  vellel  be  broached,  regard  ought  to  be 
had  to  the  time  in  which  it  will  be  expended;  for. 
If  there  happen  to  be  a quick  draught  for  it,  then  it 
will  lall  good  to  the  very  bottom ; but,  if  there  be 
likely  to  be  but  a flow  draught,  then  do  not  draw 
off  quite  half  before  you  bottle  it,  otherwife  your 

beer 
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beer  will  grow  flat,  dead,  or  four.  This  is  obierved 
very  much  among  the  curious. 

WT-  fliall  now  mention  two  or  three  particulars 
relative  to  malt,  which  may  help  thofe  who  arc  un- 
acquainted with  brewing.  In  the  lirfl.  place,  the 
general  diflinhlion  between  one  malt  and  another  is, 
only  that  the  one  is  highi  and  the  other  low  dried. 
That  which  we  call  high-dried  will,  when  brewed, 
produce  a liquor  oF  a deep-brown  colour;  and  the 
other,  which  is  the  low-dried,  will  produce  a liquor 
of  a pale  colour.  The  firfl:  is  dried  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, as  may  be  laid  rather  to  be  Fcorched  than  dried, 
and  is  far  lefs  wholefome  than  the  pale  malt.  It  has 
alfo  been  experienced,  that  brown  malt,  although  it 
be  well  brewed,  will  Iboner  turn  lharp  than  the  pale 
malt,  if  that  be  fairly  brewed. 

A gentleman  of  good  experience  in  the  brewery 
fays,  that  the  brown  malt  makes  the  beft  drink  when 
it  is  brewed  with  a coarfe  river- water,  fuch  as  that 
of  the  river  Thames  about  London;  and  that  like- 
wife,  being  brewed  with  fuch  water,  it  makes  very 
good  ale;  but  that  it  will  not  keep  above  lix  months 
without  turning  flalc,  and  a little  lharp,  even  though 
he  allows  fourteen  buflaels  to  the  liogfliead.  He 
adds,  that  he  has  tried  the  high-dried  malt  to  brew 
beer  with  for  keeping,  and  hopped  it  accordingly, 
and  yet  he  could  never  brew  it  fo  as  to  drink  loft 
and  mellow,  like  that  brewed  with  pale  malt. 
There  is  an  acid  quality  in  the  high-dried  malt, 
which  occalions  that  diflemper  commonly  called  the 
heart-burn  iti  thofe  that  drink  of  the  ale  or  beer 
made  of  it. 

What  we  have  here  faid  t)f  malt  is  meant  that 
made  of  barley ; for  whcat-malt,  pea-malt,  or  thofe 
mixed  with  barley-malt,  though  they  produce  a 
high-coloured  liqutJr,  will  keep  many  years,  and 
drink  foft  ahd  fmooth,  yet  they  have  the  mum 
flavour. 
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Some  people,  who  brew  with  high-dried  barley- 
malt,  put  a bag,  containing  about  three  pints  of 
wheat,  into  every  hogdicad  of  liquor,  and  that  has 
fined  it,  and  made  it  drink  mellow.  Others  have 
put  about  three  pints  of  wheat-malt  into  a hogfhead, 
which  has  produced  the  fame  efie6l.  But  all  malt 
liquors,  however  well  they  may  be  brewed,  may  be 
fpoilcd  by  bad  cellaring,  and  be  now  and  then  fub- 
je6t  to  ferment  in  the  cafk,  and  confequently  turn 
thick  and  four.  The  heft  way  to  help  this,  and 
bring  the  liquor  to  itfelf,  is  to  open  the  bung  of  the 
cafk  for  two  or  three  days ; and,  if  that  does  not 
flop  the  fermentation,  then  put  in  about  two  or 
three  pounds  of  oyller-fliells,  waflied,  dried  well 
in  an  oven,  and  then  beaten  to  fine  powder.  Stir 
it  a little,  and  it  will  prefently  fettle  the  liquor, 
make  it  fine,  and  take  off  the  fliarp  talle.  As  foon 
as  that  be  done,  draw  it  off  into  another  veffel,  and 
put  a linall  bag  of  wheat  or  wheat-malt  into  it,  as 
before  dircUed,  or  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
veffel.  Sometimes  fuch  fermentations  will  happen 
in  liquor  by  change  of  weather,  if  it  be  in  a bad 
cellar,  and  will,  in  a few  months,  fall  fine  of  itfelf,’ 
and  grow  mellow. 

High-dried  malt  fliould  not  be  ufed  in  brewing, 
till  it  has  been  ground  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  as- 
it  then  yields  much  flronger  drink  than  the  fame 
quantity  of  malt  juft  ground;  but,  if  you  defign  to 
keep  malt  ground  lome  time  before  you  ufe  it,  you 
mull  take  care  to  keep  it  very  dry,  and  the  air  at 
that  time  muft  alfo  be  dry.  As  for  pale  malt,  which 
has  not  partaken  lb  much  of  the  fire,  it  muft  not  re- 
main ground  above  a week  before  you  ufe  it. 

As  for  hoj)s,  the  newcft  are  much  the  beft,  though 
they  will  remain  very  good  two  years;  but  after 
that  they  begin  to  decay  and  lofe  their  good  flavour, 
unlefs  great  quantities  are  kept  together,  in  which 
cafe  they  will  keep  much  longer  good  than  in  fmall 
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quantities.  Thefe,  for  their  better  prefervation, 
fhoiild  be  kept  in  a very  dry  place;  though  the 
dealers  in  them  rather  choofe  fiich  places  as  are 
moderately  between  moift  and  dry,  that  they  may 
not  lofe  any  of  their  weight.  Notice  mult  here  be 
taken  of  a method  which  has  been  ufed  to  dale  and 
decayed  hops,  to  make  them  recover  their  bittcr- 
iicfs ; and  this  is,  to  unbag  them,  and  fprinkle  them 
with  aloes  and  water,  which,  when  it  has  proved 
a bad  hop  year,  has  fpoiled  great  quantities  of  malt 
liquor  about  London;  for,  even  where  the  water, 
the' malt,  the  brewer,  and  the  cellars,  be  each  good, 
a bad  hop  will  fpoil  all.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
every  one  of  thefe  particulars  Ihould  be  well 
chofen  before  the  brewing  be  let  about,  or  elle  you 
mull  expert  but  a bad  account  of  your  labour. 
So  likewife  the  yell  or  barm  which  you  work  your 
liquor  with,  mufi  be  well  confidered,  or  a good 
brewing  may  be  fpoiled  by  that  alone.  Remember 
always  to  be  provided  with  every  material  before 
you  begin  your  brewing,  as  the  wort  will  not  wait 
for  any  thing. 

It  is  a praftice  in  fome  places  remote  from  towns, 
to  dip  whiflcs  into  yell,  then  beat  it  well,  and  fo 
hang  up  the  whilks  with  the  yell  in  them  to  dry  ; and 
if  there  be  no  brewing  till  two  months  afterwards; 
the  beating  and  flirring  one  of  thefe  new  whilks  in 
new  wort  will  raife  a working  or  a fermentation  in  it. 
It  is  a rule,  that  all  liquor  lliould  be  worked  well  in 
the  tun,  or  keel,  before  it  be  put  into  the  velfel, 
otherwife  it  will  not  eafily  grow  fine.  Some  follow 
the  rule  of  beating  down  the  yell  pretty  often  while 
it  is  in  the  tun,  and  keep  it  there  working  for  two 
or  three  days,  obferving  to  put  it  into  the  velfel  jull 
when  the  yell  begins  to  fall.  This  liquor  is  com- 
monly very  fine,  whereas  that  which  is  put  into  the 
velfel  quickly  after  it  is  brewed,  will  not  be  fine  in 
many  months. 
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With  rcTpcQ  to  the  feafon  for  brewing  liquor  to 
keep,  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  if  the  cellars  be  fub- 
jcB  to  the  b.eat  of  the  fun,  or  warm  fummer  air,  it 
will  be  beR  to  brew  in  06lobcr,  that  the  liquor  may 
have  time  to  digeR  bef^ore  the  warm  fealbn  comes 
on;  and  if  cellars  be  inclinable  to  damps,  and  to 
receive  water,  the  beR  time  will  be  to  brew  in 
March.  Some  experienced  brewers  always  choofe 
to  brew  with  the  pale  malt  in  March,  and  the  brown 
in  OBober;  for  they  fuppofe,  that  the  pale  malt, 
being  made  with  a iefs  degree  of  fire  than  the  other, 
wants  the  fumnier  fun  to  ripen  it ; and  fo,  on  the 
contrary,  the  brown,  having  had  a larger  fiiare  of 
the  fire  to  dry  it,  is  more  capable  of  defending  itfelf 
againR  the  cold  of  the  winter  feafon.  But  ihefe  are 
jiicrely  matters  of  opinion. 

However  careful  you  may  have  been  in  attending 
to  all  the  preceding  particulars,  yet,  if  the  cafks  be 
not  in  good  order.  Rill  the  brewing  may  be  fpoiled. 
New  cafks  are  apt  to  give  liquor  a bad  taRe,  if 
they  be  not  well  icalded  and  Rafoned  feveral  days 
fucceffivelv  before  they  be  uCed.  As  to  old  cafks, 
if  they  Rand  any  time  out  of  ufe,  they  are  apt  to 
grow  muRy. 

There  now  remains  little  more  to  be  faid  con- 
cerning the  management  of  malt  liquors,  but  that 
of  bottling  it.  The  bottles  muR  RrR  be  well  clean- 
ed and  dried ; for  wet  bottles  will  make  the  liquor 
turn  mouldly  or  -mothery,  as  titcy  call  it ; and  by 
wet  bottles  a great  deal  of  good  beer  has  been  fpoil- 
ed. 'i  hough  the  bottles  be  clean  and  dry,  yet,  if 
the  corks  be  not  new  and  found,  the  liquor  will  be 
ftill  liable  to  be  damaged;  for,  if  the  air  can  get 
into  the  bottles,  the  liquor  will  grow  flat,  and  will 
never  fife.  Many  who  flattered  themfelves  that 
they  knew  how  to  be  faving,  by  uflng  old  corks  on 
this  occafion,  have  fpoiled  as  much  liquor  as  Rood 
them  in  four  or  five  pounds,  only  for  want  of  lay- 
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ing  out  three  or  four  fhillings.  If  bottles  be  corked 
as  they  fhould  be,  it  will  be  difficult  to  pull  out 
the  cork  without  a ferew ; and  to  be  fare  to  draw 
tlie  cork  without  breaking,  the  ferew  ought  to  go 
through  the  cork,  and  then  the  air  mull  necclfarily 
find  a paflage  where  the  ferew  has  palled,  and  there- 
fore the  cork  mud  be  good  for  nothing.  If  a cork 
has  once  been  in  a bottle,  though  it  has  not  been 
drawn  with  a ferew,  yet  that  cork  will  turn  mufly 
as  foon  as  it  be  expofed  to  the  air,  and  will  com- 
municate its  ill  flavour  to  the  bottle  in  which  it  be 
next  put,  and  fpoil  the  liquor  that  way.  In  the 
choice  of  corks,  take  thofe  that  arc  foft  and  clear 
from  fpecks. 

You  may  alfo  obferve,  in  the  bottling  of  liquor, 
that  the  top  and  middle  of  the  hogfliead  are  the 
flrongcll,  and  will  fooncr  rife  in  the  bottles  than  the 
bottom.  When  once  you  begin  to  bottle  a vefld  of 
any  liquor,  be  fure  not  to  leave  it  till  all  be  com- 
pleted, otherwife  it  will  have  different  taftes. 

If  you  find  that  a veflel  of  liquor  begins  to  grow 
flat  whilfl;  it  is  in  common  draught,  bottle  it,  and 
into  every  bottle  put  a piece  of  loaf  fugar  of  about 
the  fize  of  a walnut,  which  will  make  it  rife  and 
come  to  itfelf : and,  to  forward  its  ripening,  you 
may  let  fome  bottles  in  hay  in  a warm  place ; but 
draw  will  not  affift;  its  ripening. 

Where  there  are  not  good  cellars,  holes  have  been 
funk  in  the  ground,  and  large  oil  jars  put  into  them, 
and  the  earth  filled  clofe  about  the  fides.  One  of 
thefe  jars  may  hold  about  a dozen  quart  bottles,  and 
will  keep  the  liquor  very  well;  but  the  tops  of  the 
jars  muff  be  kept  dole  covered  up.  In  winter  time, 
when  the  weather  is  frofty,  fhut  up  all  the  lights  or 
window's  of  your  cellars,  and  cover  them  clofe  with 
freffi  horfe  dung,  or  horfe  litter ; but  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  have  no  lights  or  windows  at  all  to  any  cellar, 
for  the  reafons  before  given. 
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Should  you  have  an  opportunity  of  brewing  a 
good  flock  of  fmall  beer  in  March  and  O6lober, 
fome  of  it  may  be  bottled  at  fix  months  end,  putting 
into  every  bottle  a lump  of  loaf  fugar.  This  will  be 
a very  refrefhing  drink  in  the  fummer.  Or,  if  you 
happen  to  brew  in  fummer,  and  are  defirous  of  brifk 
fmall  beer,  as  foon  as  it  be  done  working,  bottle  it 
as  above  direfled. 
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SECTION  I. 

Conjiderations  on  Culinary  Poifon^, 

Though  wchave  already,  in  different  parts 
of  this  work,  occafionally  reminded  the  houf’e- 
keeper  and  cook  of  the  fatal  confequences  attending 
coppers  and  faucepans  not  being  properly  tinned, 
yet  we  fliall  here  enter  on  a particular  enquiry  into 
the  nature  and  property  of  culinary  poifons,  for  the 
information  and  fatisfaftion  of  thofe  who  may  wifli 
to  have  a more  perfe6l  knowledge  of  fuch  important 
matters. 

By  the  ufe  of  copper  veffels  for  drelfing  our  food, 
we  are  daily  expofed  to  the  danger  of  poifon ; and 
even  the  very  air  of  a kitchen,  abounding  with 
oleaginous  and  faline  particles,  difpofes  thofe  veffels 
to  diffolution  before  they  be  ufed.  Copper,  when 
handled,  yields  an  offenfive  fmell ; and,  if  touched 
with  the  tongue,  has  a fliarp  pungent  tafte,  and  even 
excites  a naufea.  Vcrdigrife  is  nothing  but  a folu- 
tion  of  this  metal  by  vegetable  acids ; and  it  is  well 
known,  that  a very  fmall  quantity  of  this  folution 
will  produce  choiics,  vomitings,  intolerable  third, 
univerfal  convulfions,  and  other  dangerous  fymptoms. 
If  thefe  effects,  and  the  prodigious  divifibility  of 
this  metal  be  confidered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a violent  and  fubtle  poifon.  Water,  by 
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ilanding  fomc  time  in  a copper  vefTel,  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  verdigrife,  as  may  be  demonTlrated  ] 
by  tlirowing  into  it  a fmall  quantity  of  any  volatile  i 
alkali,  which  will  immediately  tinge  it  with  a paler  ^ 

or  deeper  blue,  in  proportion  to  the  ruft  contained  ;| 

in  the  water.  Vinegar,  applc-fauce,  greens,  oil,  ] 

greafe,  butter,  and  almolt  every  other  kind  of  food,  j 

will  cxtrafl  the  verdigrife  in  a great  degree.  Some  'j 

people  imagine,  that  the  ill  elfeds  of  copper  are  pre-  \ 

vented  by  its  being  tinned,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
only  preventative  in  that  cafe  ; but  the  tin,  which  ^ 

adheres  to  the  copper,  is  fo  extremely  thin,  that  it  ' 

is  foon  penetrated  by  the  verdigrife,  which  infinuates 
itfelf  through  the  pores  of  that  metal,  and  appears 
green  upon  the  furface. 

Verdigrife  is  one  of  the  moft  violent  poifons  in 
nature  ; and  yet,  rather  than  quit  an  old  cuftom,  ; 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  content  to  fwallow  ’j 
fome  of  this  poifon  every  day.  Our  food  receives  ^ ' 
its  quantity  of  poifon  in  the  kitchen,  by  the  ufe  of 
copper  pans  and  difhes  ; the  brewer  mingles  poifon  ; I 
in  our  beer,  by  boiling  it  in  a copper;  fait  is  dif- , ]' 

tributed  to  the  people  from  copper  fcales,  covered  i | 

with  verdigrife  ; our  pickles  are  rendered  green  by  ji 

an  infufion  of  copper ; the  pafiry-cook  bakes  our 
tarts  in  copper  patty-pans ; but  confections  and 
fyrups  have  greater  powers  of  deftruCtion,  as  they  • 
are  let  over  a fire  in  copper  velfels  which  have  not 
been  tinned,  and  the  verdigrife  is  plentifully  ex- 
tracted by  the  acidity  of  the  compofiiion.  After 
all,  though  we  do  not  fwallow  death  in  a fingle 
dole,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  a quantity  of  poifon, 
however  fmall,  which  is  repeated  with  every  meal, 
mult  produce  more  fatal  efi’eCts  than  is  generally 
believed. 

Bell-metal  kettles  are  frequently  ufed  in  boiling 
cucumbers  for  pickling,  in  order  to  make  them 
green ; but  this  is  a practice  as  abfurd  as  it  is 
3 danger- 
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dangerous.  IF  the  cucumbers  acquire  any  additional 
grcenncFs  by  the  ufe  of  thcfe  kettles,  they  can  only 
derive  it  from  the  copper,  of  v'hich  they  are  made  ; 
and  this  very  realbn  ought  to  be  fulliciem  to  overturn 
lb  dangerous  a praBice. 

According  to  fome  writers,  bell-metal  is  a compo- 
fition  of  tin  and  copper,  or  pewter  and  copper,  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty  pounds  of  pewter,  or  twenty- 
three  pounds  of  tin,  to  one  hundred  weight  of  cop- 
per. According  to  others,  this  metal  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  one  thoufand  pounds  of  copper  to  two 
or  three*  hundred  pounds  of  tin,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  brafs.  Spoons,  and  other  kitchen 
utenfils,  are  frequently  made  of  a mixed  metal,  called 
alchemy,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced,  ochimy. 
The  ruft  of  this  metal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  former, 
is  highly  pernicious. 

The  author  of  a traB  entitled,  Serious  RefleBions 
attending  the  Ufe  of  Copper-  VefiTels,  publiflied  in 
London  in  1755,  afl'erts,  that  the  great  frequency 
of  palfies,  apoplexies,  madnefs,  and  all  the  frightful 
train  of  nervous  diforders,  which  fuddenly  attack  us, 
without  our  being  able  to  account  for  tlie  caufe,  or 
which  gradually  weaken  our  vital  faculties,  are  the 
pernicious  effeBs  of  this  poifonous  matter,  taken 
into  the  body  infenlibly  with  our  viBuals,  and  thereby 
intermixed  with  our  blood  and  juices. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  there 
have  been  innumerable  inllances  of  the  pernicious 
confequences  of  eating  food  drclfed  in  copper  vef- 
fels  not  fufficienily  cleaned  from  this  ruft.  On  this 
account,  the  fenate  of  Sweden,  about  the  year  1753, 
prohibited  copper  velfels,  and  ordered  that  no  vef- 
fels,  except  fuch  as  were  made  of  iron,  fhould  be 
ufed  in  their  fleets  and  armies.  But  if  copper  vef- 
fels  muft  be  flill  continued,  every  cook  and  good 
houfewife  fliould  be  particularly  careful  in  keepin 
them  clean  and  well  tinned,  and  fhould  fuffer  nothin 
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to  remain  in  them  longer  than  is  abfolutely  necefTary 
for  the  purpofes  of  cookery. 

Lead  is  a metal  eafily  corroded,  efpecially  by  the 
warm  fleams  of  acids,  fuch  as  vinegar,  cider,  lemon- 
juice,  Rhenifh  wine,  &c.  and  this  folution,  or  fait 
of  lead,  is  a flow  and  infidioiis,  though  certain 
poifon.  The  glazing  of  all  our  common  brown 
pottery  ware  is  either  lead  or  lead  ore  ; if  black,  it 
is  a lead  ore,  with  a fmall  proportion  of  manganefe, 
which  is  a fpccies  of  iron  ore  ; if  yellow,  the  glazing 
is  lead  ore,  and  appears  yellowifli  by  having  fome 
pipe  or  white  clay  under  it.  The  colour  of  the 
common  pottery  ware  is  red,  as  the  veffcls  are  made 
of  the  fame  clay  as  common  bricks.  Thefe  veffels 
are  fo  porous,  that  they  are  penetrated  by  all  falts, 
acid  or  alkaline,  and  are  unfit  for  retaining  any 
faline  fubflances.  They  are  improper,  though  too 
often  ufed,  for  preferving  four  fruits  or  pickles.  The 
glazing  of  fuch  veffels  is  corroded  by  the  vinegar; 
for,  upon  evaporating  the  liquor,  a quantity  of  the 
fait  of  lead  will  be  found  at  the  bottom.  A fiire  way 
of  judging  whether  the  vinegar,  or  other  acids,  have 
diflblved  part  of  the  glazing,  is  by  their  becoming 
vapid,  or  lofing  their  fharpnefs,  and  acquiring  a 
Iweetifli  tafle  by  Handing  in  them  for  fome  time  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  contents  muft  be  thrown  away  as 
pernicious. 

I'hc  fubllance  of  the  pottery  ware  commonly  called 
Delft,  the  beft  being  made  at  Delft  in  Holland,  is  a 
whitifh  clay  wlien  baked,  and  fbft,  as  not  having 
endured  a great  heat  in  baking.  The  glazing  is  a 
compofition  of  calcined  lead,  calcined  tin,  fand, 
fome  coarfe  alkaline  fait,  and  fandiver,  which  being 
run  into  a white  glafs,  the  white  colour  being  owing 
to  the  tin,  is  afterwards  ground  in  a mill,  then  mix- 
ed with  water,  and  the  veffcls,  after  being  baked  in 
the  furnace,  are  dipped  into  it,  and  put  again  into 
the  furnace  ; by  which  means,  with  a fmall  degree 
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of  heat,  the  white  glafs  runs  upon  the  vefl’ds.  This 
glazing  is  exceedingly  foft,  and  eafily  cracks.  What 
effeds  acids  will  have  upon  it,  the  writer  of  thefe 
Confiderations  cannot  fay ; but  they  feem  to  be  im- 
proper for  inTpiffating  the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
or  any  other  acid  fruits. 

The  mofl  proper  veffels  for  thefe  purpofes  arc 
porcelain  or  China  ware,  the  fubftances  of  them  be- 
ing of  fo  clofe  a texture,  that  no  faline  or  other 
liquor  can  penetrate  them.  The  glazing,  which  is 
likewife  made  of  the  fubdance  of  the  china,  is  fo 
firm  and  clofe,  that  no  fait  or  faline  fubftance  can 
have  the  lead  effed  upon  it.  It  mud,  however,  be 
obferved,  that  this  remark  is  applicable  only  to  the 
porcelain  made  in  China  ; for  fome  fpecies  of  the 
European  manufadory  are  certainly  glazed  with  a 
fine  glafs  of  lead,  &c. 

The  done  ware,  commonly  called  StafFordfhire 
ware,  is  the  next  to  china.  The  fubdance  of  thefe 
vcflels  is  a compofition  of  black  flint,  and  a drong 
clay,  that  bakes  white.  Their  outfides  are  glazed, 
by  throwing  into  the  furnace,  when  well  heated, 
common  or  fca  fait  decrepitated,  the  deam  or  acid 
of  which,  flying  up  among  the  vcdels,  vitrifies  the 
outfide  of  them,  and  gives  them  the  glazing.  This 
done  ware  does  not  appear  to  be  injured  or  affeded 
by  any  kind  of  falts,  either  acid  or  alkaline,  or  by 
any  liquors,  hot  or  cold.  Thefe  are  therefore  ex- 
tremely proper  for  all  common  ufes ^ but  they  require 
a careful  management,  as  they  are  more  apt  to  crack 
with  any  fudden  heat,  than  china. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  copper  and 
earthen  utenfils  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  make  fome  few  remarks  on  the  poifonous 
qualities  of  mufhrooms,  hemlock,  and  laurel,  the 
lad  of  which  has  lately  fo  much  engroded  the  con- 
verfation  of  all  ranks  of  people. 

Mujh- 
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Mitjhrooms  have  been  long  iifed  in  fauces,  in 
• catchup,  and  other  forms  of  cookery  ; they  wete 
highly  elteemed  by  the  Romans,  as  they  are  at  prefent 
by  the  French,  Italians,  and  other  nations.  Pliny 
exclaims  againft  the  luxury  of  his  countrymen  in 
this  article,  and  vTOuders  what  extraordinary  pleafure 
there  can  be  in  eating  fuch  dangerous  food.  The 
ancient  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  feem  to  agree, 
that  inufiirooms  are  in  general  unwholefoine ; and 
the  moderns,  Lemery,  Allen,  GeofFroy,  Boerhaave, 
Linnaeus,  and  others,  concur  in  the  lame  opinion. 
There  are  numerous  inftances  on  record  of  their 
fatal  effc6ts,  and  almoll  all  authors  agree,  that  they 
are  fraught  with  poifon. 

The  common  efculent  kinds,  if  eaten  too  freely, 
frequently  -bring  on  heart-burns,  licknelfes,  vomit- 
ings, diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other  dangerous 
fymptoms.  It  is  therefore  to  be  willied,  that  they 
were  banifhed  from  the  table;  but,  if  the  palate 
mult  be  indulged  in  thefe  treacherous  gratifications, 
or,  as  Seneca  calls  them,  this  voluptuous  poifon,  it 
i's  necefl'ary  that  thofe,  who  are  employed  in  collefl- 
ing  them,  flioiild  be  extremely  cautious,  left  they 
Ihould  collefit  fuch  as  are  ablolutely  pernicious;  which, 
confidcring  to  whofe  care  this  is  generally  committed, 
may,  and  undoubtedly  frequently  has  happened.  The 
eatable  mufh rooms  at  firft  appear  of  a roundifli  form, 
like  a button  ; the  upper  part  and  the  ftalk  are  very- 
thin ; the  under  part  is  of  a livid  flefli  colour ; but 
the  flefhy  part,  -v\'hen  broken,  is  very  vv'hite.  When 
thefe  are  fuffered  to  remain  undifturbed,  they  will 
grow  to  a large  fize,  and  expand  themfelves  almoft 
to  a flatnefs,  and  the  red  part  underneath  will  change 
to  a dark  colour. 

Small  Hemlock,  though  it  feems  not  to  be  of  lo' 
virulent  a nature  as  the  larger  hemlock,  yet  Boer- 
haave places  it  among  the  vegetable  poifons,  in  his 
Jnflitutes;  and  in  his  Hiflory  of  Plants,  he  produces 
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an  inftance  of  its  pernicious  cfietts.  It  is  therefore 
necclfary  to  guard  againit  it,  in  colle6ling  herbs  for 
failads  and  other  purpofes.  Attend  therefore  to  the 
following  defeription  : 

The  firil  leaves  are  divided  into  numerous  fmall 
parts,  which  are  of  a pale  green,  oval,  pointed,  and 
deeply  indented.  The  ftalk  is  (lender,  upright, 
round,  llriated,  and  about  a yard  high.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,  growing  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  in 
little  umbels.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  common  in 
orchards  and  kitchen  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  This  plant  has  been  often  miftaken  for 
parfley,  and  from  thence  it  has  received  the  name 
of  fool’s  parfley. 

The  water  diftilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  common 
laurely  has  been  frequently  mixed  with  brandy,  and 
other  fpirituous  liquors,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
flavour  of  ratafia ; and  the  leaves  are  often  ufed  in 
cookery,  to  communicate  the  fame  kind  of  tafte  to 
creams,  cuftards,  puddings,  and  fome  forts  of  fweet- 
meats.  But,  in  the  year  1728,  an  account  of  two 
women  dying  fuddenly  in  Dublin,  after  drinking 
fome  of  the  common  diftilled  laurel-water,  gave  rife 
to  feveral  experiments,  made  upon  dogs,  with  the 
diftilled  water,  and  with  the  infulion  of  the  leaves  of 
the  common  laurel,  communicated  by  Dr.  Madden, 
Phyfician  at  Dublin,  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London; 
and  afterwards  repeated,  in  the  year  1731,  and  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Mortimer,  by  which  it  appeared,  that 
both  the  water  and  the  infufion  brought  on  convul- 
fions,  palfy,  and  death. 

The  laurel  of  the  ancients,  or  the  bay,  is  on  the 
contrary,  of  a falutary  nature,  and  of  ufe  in  (evera! 
diforders  ; but  the  common  laurel  is  a plant  of  a 
very  deftrufitive  kind,  and,  taken  in  a large  quan- 
tity, is  a moft  formidable  poifon.  However,  if  it 
be  adminiftcred  with  proper  caution,  and  in  fmall 
proportion,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  generally 
* thought 
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thought  to  be  innocent ; and  therefore,  for  kitchen 
piirpofes,  as  the  flavouring  of  cuftards,  and  fuch 
like,  the  ufe,  in  guarded  and  common  moderation, 
may  be  continued  in  perfe6l  fafety.  The  bitter 
parts  of  the  plants,  in  which  all  the  noxious  proper- 
ties are  fiippofed  to  refide,  are  determined  to  be 
the  fame  in  quality,  and  not  fenfibly  different  in 
degree,  from  the  bitter  almond,  or  from  the  kernels 
of  any  of  the  floned  fruits.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  in 
Holland,  an  infufion  of  this  kind  of  laurel  is  ufed 
in  the  pra6lice  of  the  healing  art.  Miller  alfo  fays, 
that  laurel-leaves  are  perfcdly  innocent.  A nice 
attention,  however,  is  certainly  neceffary  in  the  ufe 
of  them. 


SECTION  II. 

Confuleraiions  on  the  Adulteration  of  Bread  and  Flour, 

IN’  the  adulteration  of  dour,  mealmen  and  bakers 
have  been  known  to  ufe  bean-meal,  chalk,  whit- 
ing, flacked  lime,  alum,  and  even  afhes  of  bones. 
The  firft,  bean-flour,  is  perfcHly  innocent,  and  af- 
fords a nourifhment  equal  to  that  of  wheat ; but 
there  is  a roughnefs  in  bean-flour,  and  its  colour  is 
diifky.  To  remove  thefe  defetls,  chalk  is  added  to 
whiten  it  j alum,  to  give  the  whole  compound  that 
confiftence,  which  is  neceffary  to  make  it  knead  well 
in  the  dough ; and  jalap,  to  take  off  the  aflringen- 
cy.  'Some  people  may  luppofe,  that  thefe  horrid 
iniquities  are  only  imaginary,  or  at  lead;  exagge- 
rated, and  that  fuch  mixtures  muft  be  clifcoverablc 
even  by  the  mofl  ordinary  tafte  ; but,  as  fbme  adul- 
terations of  this  nature  have  certainly  been  praflifed, 
the  following  experiments  may  ferve  to  gratify  cu- 
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HolitVi  Or  difcover  frauds,  where  any  fiich  have 
been  committed. 

To  deteft  the  adulteration  of  flour  with  whiting 
or  chalk,  mix  it  with  fome  juice  of  lemon  or  good 
vinegar.  If  the  flour  be  pure,  they  will  remain  to- 
gether at  rell;  but,  if  there  be  a mixture  of  whiting 
or  chalk,  a fermentation,  like  the  working  of  yeft, 
will  enliie.  The  adulterated  meal  is  whiter  and 
heavier  than  the  good  : the  quantity  that  an  ordinary 
tea-difh  will  contain,  has  been  found  to  weigh  more 
than  the  fame  quantity  of  genuine  flour,  by  four 
drachms  and  nineteen  grains  Troy. 

The  regular  method  of  detetiing  thefe  frauds  in 
bread  is  thus:  Cut  the  crumb  of  a loaf  into  very 
thin  dices;  break  them,  but  not  into  very  fmall  pieces, 
and  put  them  into  a glafs  cucurbite,  with'  a large 
quantity  of  water.  Set  this,  without  fhaking,  in  a 
land  furnace,  and  let  it  ftand,  with  a moderate 
warmth,  twenty-four  hours.  The  crumb  of  the 
bread  will,  in  this  time,  foften  in  all  its  parts,  and 
the  ingredients  will  feparatc  from  it.  The  alum  will 
dill'olve  in  the  water,  and  may  be  extrabted  from  it 
in  the  ufual  way.  The  jalap,  if  any  have  been 
ufed,  will  fwim  upon  the  top  in  a coarfe  film;  and 
the  other  ingredients,  being  heavy,  will  fink  to  the 
bottom.  This  is  the  befl  and  mod  regular  method 
of  finding  the  deceit ; but  as  cucurbites  and  land 
furnaces  are  not  at  hand  in  private  families,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a more  familiar  method  : Slice  the  crumb 
of  a loaf  as  before  dire6tcd,  and  put  it,  with  a great 
deal  of  water,  into  a large  earthem  pipkin.  Set 
this  over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  a long  time  mo- 
derately hot.  'I'hen  pour  off  the  pap,  and  the  bonc- 
afhes,  or  other  ingrediciiLs,  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom. 

Having  fpoken  thus  much  of  the  adulteration  of 
wheat  and  bread,  and  as  the  bufinefs  of  baking  often 
falls  under  the  inlpedion  of  the  houfekeeper,  pai - 
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tic'.ilariy  ii)  country  refKlctK’CS,  we  fhail  here  give  ^ 
in.'lmciions  for  that  purpole. 

To  makt  White  Bread  in  the.  London  Manner. 

PUP  a bufhcl  of  t!tc  finefi;  \vcli-dre(Ted  flour  in. 
at  one  end  of  the  knccding-trough.  Then  take  a : 
gallon  of  water,  which  Bakers  call  licpior,  and  fomc 
yeft.  Stir  it  into  the  liquor  till  it  looks  of  a good 
brown  colour,  and  begins  to  curdle.  Strain  and 
mix  it  with  your  flour  tiil  it  be  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a feed-cake,  then  cover  it  with  the  lid  of  the 
trough,  and  let  it  hand  three  hours.  As  foon  as 
you  fee  it  begin  to  fall,  take  a gallon  more  iKjuor, 
weigh  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fait,  and  with 
your  hand  mix  it  well  with  the  water.  Strain  it,  and 
with  this  liquor  make  your  dough  of  a moderate 
thickncfs,  fit  to  make  up  into  loaves.  Then  coven 
it  again  with  the  lid,  and  let  it  (land  three  hours 
more.  In  the  mean  lime  put  your  wood  into  the 
oven,  which  will  require  two  hours  heating.  Then 
clear  the  oven,  and  begin  to  make  your  bread  ; put  i 
it  in,  dole  up  the  oven,  and  three  hours  will  bake 
it.  Wdien  Oiicc  the  bread  be  put  it,  you  mufl  not  | 

open  the  oven  till  the  bread  be  baked;  and  take  | 

♦ arc  in  fummer  that  your  water  be  milk  warm,  and. 
in  winter  as  hot  as  your  finger  will  bear.  All  Hour  ^ 
does  not  require  the  lame  quajitity  of  w'ater;  but  1 
that  experience  will  teach  you  in  two  or  three  times 
making. 

To  make  Leaven  Bread.  i 

BREAD  made  without  barm,  innfi  i)c  by  the  ; 
afiidance  of  leaven.  I’akc  a lump  of  dough,  about 
two  pounds  of  your  lalt  making,  which  inis  beeti  ' 
railed  by  barm.  Keep  it  by  you  in  a wooden  vef- 
fcl,  cover  it  well  with  flour,  and  this  will  be  your  ; 

leaven.  The  night  before  you  intend  to  bake,  put  \ 

your  Ixraven  to  a peck  of  flour,  and  work  them  well  j 

together  with  warm  water.  Let  it  lie  in  a dry  i 
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wooden  vefTel,  well  covered  with  a linen  cloth  and  a 
blanket,  and  keep  it  in  a warm  place.  This  dough, 
kept  warm,  will  rife  again  next  morning,  and  will  be 
fufficient  to  mix  with  tw'o  or  three  bulhels  of  flour, 
being  worked  up  witli  warm  water  and  a little  fait. 
When'  it  be  well  worked  up,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  flour,  let  it  be  well  covered  with  the  linen 
and  blanket,  until  you  find  it  begin  to  rife.  Then 
knead  it  well,  and  work  it  up  into  bricks  or  loaves, 
making  the  loaves  broad,  and  not  fo  thick  and  high 
as  is  frequently  done,  by  which  means  the  bread  will 
be  better  baked.  Always  keep  by  you  two  or  more 
pounds  of  the  dough  of  your  laft  baking  well  cover- 
ed with  flour,  to  make  leaven  to  ferve  from  one 
baking  day  to  another;  and  the  more  leaven  you 
put  to  the  flour,  the  lighter  the  bread  will  be.  The 
freflier  the  leaven,  the  lefs  four  will  be  the  bread. 

To  make  French  Bread. 

PU  T a pint  of  milk  into  three  quarts  of  water; 
in  winter,  let-  it  be  fcalding  hot,  but  only  little  more 
than  milk-warm  in  fummer.  Having  put  in  fait 
fufficient  to  your  tafte,  take  a pint  and  a half  of 
good  ale  yell ; but  take  care  that  it  be  not  bitter. 
Lay  it  in  a gallon  of  water  the  night  before;  pour 
it  off  the  water,  ftir  your  yeft  into  the  milk  and  water, 
and  then  with  your  hand  break  in  a little  more  than 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Work  it  well  till  it 
be  diffolved,  then  beat  up  two  eggs  in  a bafon,  and 
ftir  them  in.  Take  about  a peck  and  a half  of 
flour,  and  mix  it  with  your  liquor.  In  winter,  your 
dough  muff  be  made  pretty  ftiff,  but  more  flack  in 
fummer:  fo  that  you  may  ufe  a little  more  or  lefs 
flour,  according  to  the  ftiffnefs  of  your  dough  ; 
but  mind  to  mix  it  well,  and  the  lefs  you  work  it, 
the  better.  You  muft  ftir  your  liquor  into  the  flour 
as  you  do  for  pie-cruft ; and  after  your  dough  he 
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made,  cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  let  it  lie  ta  rife 
while  the  oven  be  heating.  When  they  have  lain  ii> 
a quick  oven  abixit  a quarter  of  an  hour,  turn  them 
on  the  other  fide,  and  let  them  lie  about  a quarter 
longer.  Then  take  them  out,  artd  chip  all  your 
French  bread  with  a knife,  which  will  be  better  than 
rafping  it,  it  making  it  look  fpongy,  and  of  a fine 
yellow;  whereas  the  rafping  takes  off  that  fine  cOr’ 
lour,  and  makes  it  look  too  finooth. 

To  malic  Oat- Cakes  and  Muffins^ 

TAKE  a pint  and  a half  of  good  ale  yefl  from 
p>ale  malt,  if  you  can  get  it,  becaufe  that  is  whiteft. 
Let  the  yeft  lie  in  water  all  night,  the  next  day  pour 
off  the  water  clear,  make  two  gallons  of  water  juft 
milk-warm,  but  not  fo  hot  as  to  fcald  your  yeft,  and 
two  ounces  of  fait.  Mix  your  water,  yeft,  and  fait, 
well  together  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Theia 
ftrain  it,  and  with  a bufhel  of  Hertfordlhire  white 
flour  mix  up  your  dough  as  light  as  poflible,  and. 
let  it  lie  in  your  trough  an  hour  to  rife.  Then  roll 
it  with  your  hand,  and  pull  it  into  little  pieces  about 
as  big  as  a large  walnut.  Roll  them  with  your  hand 
in  the  fliape  of  a ball,  lay  them  on  your  table,  and 
as  faft  as  you  do  them,,  lay  a piece  of  flannel  over 
them,  and  be  fure  to  keep  your  dough  covered  with 
flannel.  When  you  have  rolled  out  all  your  dough, 
begin  to  bake  the  firft  you  made,  and  by  that  time 
they  will  be  Ipread  out  in  a right  form.  Lay  them 
on  your  iron,  and  as  foon  as  one  fide  be  fufticiently 
coloured,  turn  them  on  the  other  ; but  take  great 
care  that  they  do  not  burn,  or  be  too  much  difeo- 
loured,  of  which  you  will  be  a lufficient  judge  from 
a little  experience.  If  your  iron  be  too  hot,  as  will 
fometimes  be  the  cafe,  put  a brick-bat  or  two  in 
the  middle  of  the  fire  to  flacken  the  heat.  Here  it 
is  undoubtedly  necclfary  to  mention  in  what  man- 
lier 
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ner  the  thing  you  bake  on  muft  be  made.  Build  a 
place  as  if  you  were  going  to  fet  a copper ; but, 
inilead  of  a copper,  place  a piece  of  iron  all  over 
the  top,  in  form  jult  the  fame  as  the  bottom  of  an 
iron  pot,  and  make  your  fire  underneath  with  coal, 
as  in  a copper.  Obferve,  that  muffins  are  made  the 
fame  way;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  when 
you  pull  them  to  pieces,  you  muft  roll  them  in  a 
good  deal  of  flour,  and  with  a rolling-pin  roll  them 
thin.  Then  cover  them  with  a piece  of  flannel, 
and  they  will  rife  to  a proper  thicknefs ; but,  if  you 
find  them  too  big  or  too  little,  you  muft  roll  your 
dough  accordingly.  Muffins  muft  not  be  the  lead 
difcoloured  ; and,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  eat- 
ing, toaft  them  crifp  on  both  fides.  Then  pull  them 
open  with  your  hand,  and  they  will  be  like  a honey- 
comb. Lay  in  as  much  butter  as  you  intend  to  ufe, 
then  clap  them  together  again,  and  fet  them  by  the 
fire.  When  you  think  the  butter  be  melted,  turn 
them,  that  both  fides  may  be  buttered  alike  ; but  do 
not  touch  them  with  a knife,  either  to  fpread  or 
cut  them  open,  as  that  will  make  them  heavy.  You 
may,  however,  cut  them  crofs  with  a knife,  whet) 
the  butter  be  properly  melted. 

To  preferve  Yejl. 

I F you  wifh  to  preferve  a large  flock  of  yeft, 
which  will  keep  and  be  of  ufe  for  feveral  months, 
either  to  make  bread  or  cakes,  you  muft  follow  thefe 
direftions.  When  you  have  plenty  of  yeft,  and  are 
apprehenfive  of  a future  fcarcity,  take  a quantity  of 
it,  ftir  and  work  it  well  with  a whifk  until  it  becomes 
liquid  and  thin.  Then  get  a large  wooden  platter, 
cooler,  or  tub,  clean  and  dry,  and  with  a loft  brulh 
lay  a thin  layer  of  yeft  on  the  tub,  and  turn  the  mouth 
downwards,  that  no  duft  may  fall  upon  it,  but  fo  that 
the  air  may  get  under  to  dry  it.  When  that  coat  be 
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very  dry,  then  lay  on  another,  and  fo  on  till  you 
have  a fufficicnt  quantity,  even  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  always  taking  care  that  the  yell  be  very  dry 
in  the  tub  before  you  lay  any  more  on,  and  this 
will  keep  good  for  leveral  months.  When  you  havo 
occafion  to  ufe  this  yell,  cut  a piece  off,  and  lay  it 
into  warm  water  ; then  llir  it  together,  and  it  will  be 
lit  for  ufe.  If  it  be  for  brewing,  take  a large  hand- 
ful of  birch  tied  together,  dip  it  into  the  yell,  and 
hang  it  up  to  dry.  In  this  manner  you  may  do  as 
majty  as  you  pleafc  ; but  take  care  no  dull  comes 
to  it.  When  your  beer  be  fit  to  fet  to  work,  throw 
in  one  of  thefe,  and  it  will  make  it  work  as  well  as 
if  you  had  frcfli  yell. 


SEC- 


Proper  Nourifhmenb  for  Ihe  Sick. 

H O U G H it  is  not  our  intention  to  invade 
the 'province  of  the  phydieian  or  apotliecary,' 
that  being  totally  foreign  to  tlic  plan  of  a work  of 
this  kind,  yet  it  is  certainly  the  indirpcnlable  duty 
ol  every  houl'ekeeper,  to  know  how  properly  to  pro- 
vide every  kind  of  kitchen  tiourifhnient  for  the  fick. 
This  will  appear  the  more  neceffary,  when  we  relletl. 
how  many  fives  have  been  faved  by  the  adrniniher- 
itig  of  noiirifliing  food,  after  all  the  complicated 
powers  of  medicine  had  failed,  and  the  phyfician 
had  formally  conhgned  his  luffering  patient  over  to 
the  hands  of  death. 

Mutton  Broth. 

T A K E the  fat  off  a pound  of  loin  of  mutton, 
and  put  the  lean  into  a quart  of' water.  Skim  it 
well  as  it  boils,  and  put  in  a piece  of  the  upper-cruft 
of  bread,  with  a large  blade  of  mace.  Maying  co- 
vered it  up  clofe,  let  it  boil  (lowly  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  pour  the  broth  clear  off  without  ftirring 
it.  Seafon  it  with  a little  fait,  and  the  meat  will  be 
in  a proper  (late  to  be  eaten.  Some  boil  turnips 
with  the  meat ; but  tins  fiiould  not  be  done,  as  they 
ought  to  be  boiled  by  themfelvcs. 

Jf  you  intend  to  make  beef  or  mutton  broth,  for 
very  weak  people,  who  cannot  digeft  much  nourifh- 
ment,  take  a pound  of  beef  or  mutton,  or  both 
together,  and  put  to  each  pound  a quart  of  water. 
Skin  the  meat  and  take  off  the  fat,  cut  it  into  little 
pieces,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  come  to  a quarter  of  a 
pint.  Then  feafon  it  with  a very  little  fait,  fkim  off 
all  the  fat,  and  give  the  fick  perfon  a fpoonful  of 
it  at  a time.  If  the  fick  perfon  be  very  weak,  even 
half  a fpoonful  will  be  enough  at  once ; while 
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others,  who  be  flronger,  a tea-cupful  may  be  given 
at  a time  ; indeed,  the  whole  is  properly  to  obferve 
what  quantity  the  ftomach  of  the  fick  perfon  will 
bear. 

Beef  Brotlu 

TAKE  off  the  fat  and  fldn  of  a pound  of  lean 
beef,  and  cut  it  into  pieces.  Then  put  it  into  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  the  under-cruft  of  a penny- 
loaf,  and  a very  little  fait.  Let  it  boil  till  it  be 
reduced  to  two  quarts,  then  ftrain  it  off,  and  it  will 
be  very  nourilhing.  In  fome  cafes,  when  the  fick 
perfon  be  very  weak,  the  phyfician  will  order  beef- 
tea,  which  muft  be  made  thus.  I’ake  a piepe  of 
lean  beef,  cut  it  crofs  and  crofs,  and  then  pour  on 
it  fcalding  water.  Cover  it  up  clofe,  and  let  it 
ftand  till  it  be  cold.  Then  pour  it  off  as  you  want 
it,  feafon  it  moderately,  and  give  it  to  the  fick  per- 
I'on,  having  firft  warmed  it. 

Another  Beef  Tea. 

CUT  a pound  of  lean  beef  very  fine,  pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  over  it,  and  put  it  on  the  fire 
to  raife  the  fcum.  Skim  it  clean,  ftrain  it  off,  and 
let  it  fetflc.  Pour  it  clean  from  the  fettling,  and 
then  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Veal  Broth. 

TAKE  two  pounds  of  fcrag  of  veal,  and  put  tq 
it  two  quarts  of  water,  a large  piepe  of  upper-cruft; 
of  bread,  two  blades  of  mace,  and  a little  parfley 
tied  with  a thread.  Cover  it  clofe,  let  it  boil  two 
hours  very  flowly,  obferving  to  fl<.im  it  occafionally, 
when  both  meat  and  broth  will  be  ready. 

To  mince  Veal  or  ChUken. 

MINCE  fome  veal  or  a chicken  very  fine  j but 
firft  take  off  the  fkin.  Juft:  boil  as  much  water  as 
will  moiftcn  it,  and  no  more,  with  a very  little  fait, 
^nd  fome  nutmeg  grated.  Then  thro\^  a little  flour' 
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over  it,  and  when  the  water  boils,  put  in  the  meat, 
Keep  fliaking  it  about  for  a minute  over  the  fire  ; 
then  have  ready  two  or  three  thin  fippets,  toafted 
nice  and  brown,  laid  in  the  plate,  and  pour  the 
niincemeat  oyer  it, 

Pork  Broth, 

TAKE  off  the  fkin  and  fat  from  two  pounds  of 
young  pork,  boil  it  in  a gallon  of  water,  with  a 
turnip  and  a very  little  fait,  till  it  be  reduced  to  two 
quarts.  Then  ftrain  it  off,  and  let  it  hand  till  it  be 
cold.  Take  off  the  fat,  leave  the  fettling  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  drink  half  a pint  warmed  in 
the  morning  falling,  an  hour  before  breakfall,  and 
at  noon,  proyided  the  llomach  will  bear  it, 

To  pull  a Chicken. 

TAKE  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  cold  chicken, 
take  off  the  Ikin,  and  pull  the  meat  into  little  bits 
as  thick  as  a quill.  Then  take  the  bones,  boil  them 
with  a little  fait  till  they  be  good,  and  Itrain  it.  Then 
take  a fpoonful  of  the  liquor,  a fpoonful  of  milk,  a 
little  bit  of  butter,  as  big  as  a large  nutmeg,  rolled 
in  flour,  a little  chopped  parfley,  as  much  as  will  lie 
upon  a fix-pence,  and  a little  fait,  if  wanted.  This 
will  be  enough  for  half  a fmall  chicken.  Put  all 
together  into  the  faucepan,  then  keep  fliaking  it  till 
it  be  thick,  and  pour  it  into  a hot  plate. 

Chicken  Broth. 

FLAY  an  old  cock  or  a large  fowl,  pick  off  aU 
the  fat,  and  break  the  bones  to  pieces  with  a rolling- 
pin.  Put  it  into  two  quarts  of  water,  with  a large 
prufl;  of  bread,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Let  it  boil 
foftly  till  it  be  as  good  as  you  would  have  it,  which 
will  probably  require  five  or  fix  hours.  Pour  it  off, 
then  put  to  it  a quart  more  of  boiling  water,  and 
cover  it  clofe.  Let  it  boil  foftly  till  it  be  good, 
^|ien  ftraip  it  off,  anc|  feafop  it  with  a very  little  fait. 
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When  you  boil  a chicken,  fave  the  liquor,  and 
when  the  meat  be  eat,  break  the  bones,  and  put  them 
to  the  liquor  in  which  you  boiled  the  chicken,  with 
a blade  ol  mace,  and  a cruft  oF  bread.  Let  it  boil 
till  it  be  good,  and  then  ftrain  it  oft'. 

Or  you  may  boil  your  chicken  in  this  manner. 
Let  your  faucepan  be  very  clean  and  nice,  and  when 
the  water  boils,  put  in  your  chicken,  which  muft  be 
very  nicely  picked  and  cleaned,  and  laid  in  cold 
w'ater  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  boil  it.  Then 
take  it  out  of  the  boiling  water,  and  lay  it  in  a 
pewter-difli.  Save  all  the  liquor  that  runs  from  it 
in  the  difh,  cut  up  your  chicken  all  in  joints  in  the 
fame  difli,  bruife  the  liver  very  fine,  add  a little 
boiled  parftey  finely  chopped,  a very  little  fait,  a^id 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  fviix  all  well  together  with 
two  fpoonfuls  of  the  liquor  of  the  fowl,  and  pour  it 
into  the  difh  with  the  reft  of  the  liquor.  If  there  be 
not  liquor  enough,  take  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  and  clap  another  difii  over 
it.  Then  fet  it  over  a chafing-dilh  of  hot  coals  for 
five  or  fix  minutes,  and  carry  it  to  table  hot  with 
the  cover  on.  This  is  better  than  butter,  and  lighter 
for  the  ftomach,  though  fome  ciioofc  it  only  whth  the 
liquor,  and  no  parfley  nor  liver ; but  this  muft  be 
determined  by  different  palates.  If  it  be  for  a weak 
perfon,  take  oft  the  fl^in  of  the  chicken  before  you 
fet  it  on  the  chahng-difh  ; and,  if  you  roaft  it,  make 
nothing  but  bread  fauce,  which  is  the  lighteft  fauce 
you  can  make  for  a fick  perfon.  In  this  manner  you 
may  drefs  a rabbit,  excepting  that  a little  piece  only 
of  the  liver  muft  be  bruifed; 

Chicken  Water. 

FLAY  a large  fowl  or  a cock,  bruife  the  bones 
with  a hammer,  and  put  it  into  ‘a  gallon  of  water, 
with  a cruft  of  bread,  l.et  it  boil  half  away,  and 
then  ftrain  it  off  for  ufe. 
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Bread  Soup. 

SET  a quart  of  water  on  the  fire' in  a clean  faiicc- 
paii,  and  as  much  dry  cruft  of  bread  cut  to  pieces 
as  the  top  of  a penny  loaf,  tile  drier  the  better,  with 
a bit  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut.  Let  it  boil,  then 
beat  it  with  a fpoon,  and  keep  boiling  it  till  the  bread 
and  water  be  well  mixed.  Then  ieafon  it  with  a 
very  little  fait,  and  it  will  be  very  agreeable  to  a 
weak  ftomach. 

Buttered  Water. 

BEAT  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a pint  of  water, 
put  in  a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a fmall  walnut,  with 
two  or  three  knobs  of  fugar,  and  keep  ftirring  it  all 
the  lime  it  be  on  the  fire.  When  it  begins  to  boil, 
bruife  it  between  the  faucepan  and  a mug,  till  it  be 
fmooth,  and  has  a great  froth,  when  it  will  be  fit  to 
drink.  It  is  ordered  in  a cold,  and  where  eggs  will 
agree  with  the  ftomach.  This  is  called  egg-foup  by 
the  Germans,  who  are  very  fond  of  it  for  fupper. 

Seed  Water. 

BRUISE  half  a fpoonful  of  carraway-fecds  and 
a fpoonful  of  coriander-feeds.  Boil  them  in  a pint 
of  water,  then  ftrain  them,  and  beat  into  them  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Mix  it -up  with  fome  fack,  and 
Iweeten  it  to  your  tafte  with  double-refined  fugar. 

Barley  Water. 

BOIL  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pearl  barley  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  fleim  it  very  clean,  and  when  it 
has  boiled  half  away,  ftrain  it.  Make  it  moderately 
fweet,  and  put  in  two  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine.  It 
muft  be  made  a little  warm  before  you  drink  it. 

To  boil  Pigeons. 

HAVING  cleaned,  waftied,  drawn,  and  fldnned 
your  pigeons,  boil  them  in  milk  and  water  for  ten 
A minutes. 
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minutes,  and  pour  over  them  the  following  fauce. 
Parboil  the  livers,  and  bruife  them  fine,  with  an  equal 
weight  of  parfley  boiled  and  chopped  fine.  Melt  fome 
butter,  firft  mix  a little  of  it  with  the  liver  and  parfley, 
then  mix  all  together,  and  pour  it  over  the  pigeons. 

'T 0 boil  Partridges. 

PUT  your  partridge  into  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  boil  ten  minutes.  Then  take  it  up  into  a pewter- 
plate,  and  cut  it  into  two,  laying  the  infide  next  the 
plate.  Take  the  crumb  of  a halfpenny  roll,  or 
thereabout,  and,  with  a blade  of  mace,  boil  it  two 
or  three  minutes.  Pour  away  moft  of  the  water, 
then  beat  it  up  with  a fmall  piece  of  good  butter, 
and  a little  fait,  and  pour  it  over  the  partridge.  Put 
a cover  over  it,  and  fet  it  over  a chafing-difh  of  coals 
four  or  five  minutes,  and  fend  it  up  hot,  covered 
clofe.  In  this  manner  you  may  drefs  any  fort  of 
wild  fowl,  only  boiling  it  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
its  fize.  Before  you  pour  bread  fauce  over  ducks, 
take  off  the  fkins  ; and,  if  you  roaft  them,  lay  bread 
fauce  under  them,  which  is  much  lighter  for  weak 
ftcwnachs  than  gravy. 

To  boil  Plaice  or  Flounders. 

THROW  fome  fait  into  your  water,  and  when 
it  boils,  put  in  your  fifli.  As  foon  as  you  think  they 
be  enough,  take  them  out,  and  let  them  remain  a 
little  time  on  the  flice  to  drain.  Take  two  fpoonfuls 
of  the  liquor,  with  a little  fait,  and  a little  grated  nut- 
meg. Then  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  with  the 
liquor,  and  ftir  in  the  egg.  Beat  it  well  together, 
with  a knife  carefully  flic^  away  all  the  little  bones 
round  the  filh,  and  pour  the  fauce  over  it.  Then 
fet  it  for  a minute  over  a chafing-difh  of  coals,  and 
fend  it  up  hot.  In  the  room  of  this  fauce,  you 
may,  if  you  think  proper,  fend  up  melted  butter  iu 
% cup, 
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Brown  Caudle, 

PUT  four  fpoonfuls  of  oatmeal,  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  and  apiece  of  lemon-peel,  in  two  quarts  of 
water.  Boil  it  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but  take 
care  that  it  does  not  boil  over.  Then  flrain  it,  and 
add  a quart  of  good  ale  that  is  not  bitter.  Then 
fweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  add  half  a pint  of  white 
wine.  When  you  do  not  put  in  white  wine,  your 
caudle  muft  be  half  of  it  ale. 

White  Caudle. 

MAKE  your  gruel  as  above,  and  ftrain  it  through 
a fieve,  but  put  no  ale  to  it.  When  you  ufe  it, 
fweeten  it  to  your  palate,  grate  in  a little  nutmeg, 
and  put  in  what  wine  you  think  proper.  If  it  be  not 
for  a fick  perfon,  you  may  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of 
a lemon. 

IVater  Gruel. 

PUT  a large  fpoonful  of  oatmeal  into  a pint  of 
water,  Itir  it  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  three  or 
four  times,  ftirring  it  often.  Then  ftrain  it  through 
a fieve,  fait  it  to  your  palate,  and  put  in  a large  piece 
of  frefh  butter.  Brew  it  with  a fpoon  till  the  butter 
be  all  melted,  and  it  will  then  be  fine  and  fmooth. 

Panada. 

PUT  a blade  of  mace,  a large  piece  of  the  cruml/ 
of  bread,  and  a quart  of  water,  into  a clean  fauce- 
pan.  Let  it  boil  two  minutes,  then  take  out  the  bread, 
and  bruife  it  very  fine  in  a bafon.  Mix  as  much 
water  as  you  think  it  will  require,  pour  away  the 
reft,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  palate.  Put  in  a piece 
of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  but  do  not  put  in  any 
wine,  as  that  will  fpoil  it.  Grate  in  a little  nutmeg. 

Jfinglafs  Jelly. 

PUT  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  into  a quart  of  water.  Boil  it  to  a pint,  llrain 
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it  upon  a pound  of  loaf  fugar,  and  when  cold,  fweeten 
youf  tea  with  it.  You  may  add  a little  wine.  Jellies 
made  from  calf’s  feet,  and  other  things,  have  been 
already  given. 

Salop. 

TAKE  a large  tea-fpoonful  of  the  powder  of 
falop,  and  put  it  into  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Keep 
ftirring  it  till  it  be  a fine  jelly,  and  then  put  in  wine 
and  fugar  to  your  palate. 

Artificial  AJJes  Milk. 

TAKE  two  large  fpoonfuls  of  hartfiiorn  fliavings, 
two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  an  ounce  of  eringo-root, 
the  fame  quantity  of  China  root,  the  fame  of  pre- 
ferved  ginger,  and  eighteen  fnajls  bruifed  with  Ihe 
fliells.  Boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  water  till  it  comes 
to  three  pints.  Then  boil  a pint  of  new  milk,  mix 
it  with  the  reft,  and  put  in  two  ounces  of  balfam  of 
Tolu.  Take  half  a pint  in  the  morning,  and  half  a 
pint  at  night. 

The  following  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  above,  and 
with  fome  confumptive  people  agrees  better.  Take 
a quart  of  milk,  fet  it  in  a pan  over  night,  and  the 
next  morning  take  oft'  all  the  cream.  Then  boil  it, 
and  fet  it  in  the  pan  again  till  night.  Then  boil  it, 
fet  it  in  the  pan  again,  and  the  next  morning  fls.im  it. 
Make  it  blood-warm,  and  drink  it  as  you  do  aftes 
milk. 

Or  you  may  make  a very  good  drink  in  this  man- 
ner. Take  a quart  of  milk,  and  a quart  of  water, 
with  the  top  cruft  of  a penny-loaf,  and  a blade  of 
mace.  Boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour  very  foftly,  then 
pgurit  oif,  and  drink  it  warm. 
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SECTION  VIIJ. 


NeceJJary  Articles  for  -faring  Perfons, 


S pickled  muflirooms  are  very  handy  for  cap- 


tains of  fliips  to  take  with  them  to  fea,  welhall 
here  give  direftions  for  that  particular  purpofe. 
Wafh  your  mufhrooms  clean  with  apiece  of  flannel 
dipped  in  fait  and  water,  put  them  into  a faucepan, 
and  throw  a little  fait  over  them.  Let  them  boil  up 
three  times  in  their  own  liquor,  then  throw  them 
into  a fieve  to  drain,  and  fpread  them  on  a clean 
cloth.  Let  them  lie  till  they  be  cold,  then  put  them 
into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with  a good  deal  of  whole 
mace,  a little  nutmeg  diced,  and  a few  cloves.  Boil 
the  fugar-vinegar  of  your  own  making,  with  a good 
deal  of  whole  pepper,  fome  races  of  ginger,  and  two 
or  three  bay-leaves.  Let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  then 
drain  it,  and  when  it  be  cold,  put  it  on,  and  fill  the 
bottles  with  mutton  fat  fried.  Cork  them,  tie  a 
bladder,  then  a leather  over  them,  and  keep  them 
down  clofe  in  as  cool  a place  as  pofhble. 

Mufhrooms  may  likewife  be  prepared  for  fea  ufc, 
without  pickling  them,  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  large  mulhrooms,  peel  them,  and  ferape  out 
the  infide.  Then  put  them  into  a faucepan,  throw 
a little  fait  over  them,  and  let  them  boil  in  their  own 
liquor.  Then  throw  them  into  a fieve  to  drain,  lay 
them  on  tin  plates,  and  fet  them  in  a cool  oven. 
Repeat  it  often  till  they  be  perfcdly  dry,  then  put 
them  into  a clean  done  jar,  tie  them  down  tight,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place.  They  will  keep  a groat 
while,  and  eat  and  look  as  well  as  truffles. 

Catchup  is  another  ufeful  article  for  perfons  to  take 
with  them  to  fea,  and  if  it  be  made  in  the  following 
manner,  it  will  keep  tv/enty  years.  Take  a gallon 
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of  ftrong  ftale  beer,  a pound  of  anchovies  wafhed 
from  the  pickle,  the  fame  quantity  of  fhalots  peeled, 
half  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper,  three  or  four 
large  races  of  ginger,  and  two  quarts  of  larg^  rnulh- 
room  flaps  rubbed  to  pieces.  Cover  all  this  clofe,- 
and  let  it  fiminer  till  it  be  half  wafled.  Then  ftrain 
it  through  a flannel  bag,  let  it  Hand  till  it  be  quite 
cold,  and  then  bottle  it.  This  may  be  carried  to 
any  part  of  the  world ; and  a fpoonful  of  it  to  a 
pound  of  frefh  butter  melted,  will  make  a fine  fifli 
lauce,  or  will  fupply  the  place  of  gravy  fauce.  The 
Ifronger  and  flaler  the  beer,  the  better  will  be  the 
catchup. 

The  following  fifli  fauce,  though  it  will  not  keep 
more  than  a year,  may  be  very  ufeful  in  fliort  voy- 
ages. Chop  twenty-four  anchovies,  having  firft  boned 
them.  Put  to  them  ten  fhalots  cut  fmall,  a handful 
of  fcraped  horfe-radifh,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace,  a quart  of  white  wine,  a pint  of  water,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine  ; a lemon  cut  into 
flices,  half  a pint  of  anchovy  liquor,  twelve  cloves, 
and  the  fame  number  of  pepper-corns.  Boil  them 
together  till  it  comes  to  a quart,  then  ftrain  it  off, 
cover  it  clofe,  and  keep  it  in  a cold  dry  place.  Two 
fpoonfuls  of  it  will  be  fufficient  for  a pound  of  but- 
ter. ■ It  is  a pretty  fauce  for  boiled  fowls,  and  many 
other  things,  or  in  the  room  of  gravy,  lowering  it 
with  hot  water,  and  thickening  it  with  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour. 

Dripping  will  be  \?^ry  ufeful  at  fea,  to  fry  fifh  or 
meat,  and  for  this  purpofe  it  muft  be  thus  potted. 
Take  fix  pounds  of  good  beef  dripping,  boil  it  in 
fomc  foft  water,  ftrain  it  into  a pan,  and  let  it  ftand 
till  it  be  cold.  Then  take  off  the  hard  fat,  and 
ferape  off  the  gravy  which  flicks  to  the  infide.  Do 
this  eight  times,  and  when  it  be  cold  and  hard,  take 
it  oft'  dean  from  the  water,  and  put  it  into  a large 
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faucepan,  with  fix  bay  leaves,  twelve  cloves,  half  a 
pound  of  fait,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  whole 
pepper.  * Let  the  fat  be  all  melted,  and  jull  hot 
enough  to  ftrain  through  a fievc  into  the  pot.  Then 
let  it  ftand  ti-11  it  be  quite  cold,  and  cover  it  up.  In 
this  manner  you  may  do  what  quantity  you  pleafe. 
The  bell  way  to  keep  any  fort  of  dripping  is  to  turn 
the  pot  upfide  down,  and  then  no  rats  can  get  at  it. 
It  will  keep  on  fliipboard,  and  make  as  fine  pulF-palle 
cruft  as  any  butter  whatever,  for  pies  or  puddings. 

DireBions  Jor  Jlceping  dried  fijk. 

EVERY  kind  of  fifii,  except  ftock-fifii,  are 
faked,  or  either  dried  in  the  fun,  as  the  moft  com- 
mon way,  or  in  preparing  kilns,  and  fometimes  by 
the  fmoke  of  wood  fires  in  chimney-corners,  and,  in 
either  cafe,  require  being  foftened  and  frefhened  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  their  nature,  or  drynefs. 
The  very  dry  fort,  as  bacalao,  cod-filh,  or  whiting, 
and  fuch  like,  fhould  be  fteeped  in  luke-warm  milk 
and  water,  and  the  ftceping  kept  as  nearly  as  poL 
fible  to  an  equal  degree  of  heat.  The  larger  fifh 
flaould  be  fteeped  twelve  hours  ; the  fmall,  as  whit- 
ings, &c.  about  two  hours.  The  cod  arc  therefore 
laid  to  fteep  in  the  evening;  the  whitings,  &c.  in 
the  morning  before  they  arc  to  be  drelfed.  After 
the  time  of  fteeping,  they  are.  to  be  taken  Out,  and 
hung  up  by  thc^  tails  until  they  be  drelfed.  The 
rcafon  of  hanging  them  up  is,  that  they  foften  equal- 
ly as  in  the  fteeping,  without  extraliling  too  much 
of  the  relifii,  whicii  w'ould  make  them  inlipid. 
When  thus  prepared,  the  fmall  fifli,  as  whitings, 
lulk,  and  fuch  like,  mull  be  ftoured  and  laid  on  the 
gridiron,  and  when  a little  hardened  on  the  one 
fide,  mull  be  turned  and  balled  with  oil  upon  a fea- 
ther; and  when  bafted  on  both  Tides,  and  heated 
through,  take  them  up,  always  obferving,  that  as 
fweet-oil  fupples  and  fupplies  the  filh  with  a kind 
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of  artificial  juices,  fo  the  fire  draws  out  thofe  juices 
and  hardens  them.  Therefore  be  careful  not  to  let 
them  broil  too  long ; but  no  time  can  be  prefcribed, 
becaufe  of  the  difference  of  fires,  and  various  fizes 
of  the  fifli.  A clear  charcoal  fire  is  much  the  beft, 
and  the  fifh  kept  at  a good  diftance-  to  broil  gradu- 
ally. The  bell  way  to  know  when  they  be  enough 
is,  they  will  fwell  a little  in  the  balling,  and  you 
muft  not  let  them  fall  again. 

The  fauces  are  the  fame  as  ufual  to  fait  fifh  ; and 
the  ufual  garnifh,  oy flees  fried  in  batter;  but  for  a 
I'upper,  for  thofe  that  like  fweet-oil,  the  beft  fauce 
is  oil,  vinegar,  and  nuiftard,  beat  up  to  a confiftence, 
and  ferved  up  in*faucers. 

Should  your  fifli  be  boiled,  as  thofe  of  a large 
fort  ufually  are,  it  fhould  be  in  milk  and  water, 
but  not  properly  to  fay  boiled,  as  it  fhould  only 
juft  fimmer  over  an  equal  tire ; in  which  way,  half 
an  hour  will  do  the  largeft  fifli,  and  five  minutes 
the  fmalleft.  Some  people  broil  both  forts  after 
fimmering,  and  lojne  pick  them  to  pieces,  and  then 
tofs  them  up  in  a pan  with  fried  onions  and  apples. 
They  are  either  way  very  good,  and  the  choice  de- 
pends on  the  weak  or  ftrong  flomach  of  the  eaters, 

/ 

Dried  Salmon. 

DRIED  falmon  m.uft  be  managed  in  a different 
manner ; for  though  a large  fifli,  they  do  not  require 
more  fleeping  than  a whiting ; and  fhould  be  mode- 
rately peppered  when  laid  on  the  gridiron. 

Dried  Herrings^ 

D R.  I E D herrings  fnould  be  fteeped  the  like 
time  as  the  whiting,  in  fmall  beer  inftead  of  milk 
and  water  ; and  to  which,  as  to  all  kinds  of  broiled 
ialt-fifli,  l\veet-oil  will  always  be  found  the  beft 
bafting,  and  no  ways  affed  even  the  delicacy  of 
thofe  M’ho  do  not  love  it. 
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SECTION  V. 


General  Obfcrvations  on  the  breeding  of  Poultry. 


HILE  families  remain  in  the  country,  it 


V V will  fometimes  be  expelled  of  the  houfe- 
keeper,  that  file  Ihould  know  Ibrnething  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  poultry.  We  fhall,  therefore,  appro- 
priate a fe£tion  to  that  purpofe,  in  which  we  Ihall 
lay  down  fome  general  rules  for  that  bulinefs.  Thefe 
hints  may  likewife  be  equally  ufeful  to  thofe  fmall 
families,  who  retire  from  the  noife  and  buftle  of 
large  towns  and  populous  cities,  to  fpend  the  even- 
ing of  their  lives  amidll  the  tranquillity  of  rural 
i'cenes. 

In  the  firft  place  particular  care  mull  be  taken 
that  the  hen-rooll  be  kept  clean.  Do  not  choofe 
too  large  a breed,  as  they  generally  eat  coarfe  ; and 
fix  hens  to  a cock  will  be  a good  proportion.  When 
fowls  be  nearly  laying,  give  them  whole  rice,  or 
nettle-feed  mixed  with  bran  and  bread,  worked  into 
a pafte.  In  order  to  make  your  fowls  familiar,  feed 
them  at  particular  hours,  and  always  in  one  place. 

Great  care  mull  be  taken  to  keep  your  llore-houfe 
free  from  vermin  ; and  contrive  your  perches  fo  as 
not  to  be  over  one  another,  nor  over  the  nefts,  in 
which  always  take  care  to  keep  clean  flraw.  Where- 
ever  poultry  be  kept,  all  forts  of  vermin  will  natu- 
rally come  ; for  which  reafon  it  would  be  proper  to 
fow  wormword  and  rue  about  the  places  in  which 
you  keep  them,  and  you  may  alfo  boil  wormwood, 
and  fprinkle  the  floor  with  it,  which  will  not  only 
contribute  to  keep  away  vermin,  but  alfo  add  much 
to  the  health  of  your  poultry.  As  to  rats,  mice,  and 
weafels,  the  bell  method  is  to  fet  traps  for  them. 

If  you  feed  your  hens  now  and  then  with  barley 
bruifed,  and  with  the  toafts  taken  out  of  ale,  they 
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v;tll  lay  often,  and  all  the  winter.  To  prevent  yotJr 
hens  eating  their,  own  eggs,  which  they  fometiines 
will,  lay  a piece  of  chalk  cut  like  an  egg,  at  which 
they  will  often  be  pecking,  and  thus  finding  tberu- 
felvcs  dilappointed,  they  wKll  not  afterwards  at- 
tempt it.  \\dicn  your  hens  be  inclinable  to  fet, 
which  you  will  know  by  their  clucking,  do  not  dil- 
appoint  them,  nor  put  more  than  ten  under  each. 
As  to  the  whimfical  opinion,  that  a hen  fiiould  al- 
w^ays  be  fet  with  an  odd  egg,  fuch  as  nine,  eleven, 
or  thirteen,  is  a matter  of  which  we  fhall  fay  no- 
thing. March  is  reckoned  a good  month  to  fit  hens 
in;  but,  if  they  be  properly  fed,  they  will  lay  il^any 
eggs,  and  fet  at  any  time. 

Ducks  ufually  begin  to  lay  in  February;  and  if 
your  gardener  be  diligent  in  picking  up  fnails, 
grubs,  caterpillars,  worms,  and  other  infe6ls,  and 
lay  them  in  one  place,  it  wdll  make  your  ducks  fa- 
miliar, and  is  the  heft  food,  for  change,  you  can 
give  them.  Parfley,  fowed  about  the  ponds  or  river 
they  ufe,  gives  their  flefh  an  agreeable  tafte  ; and 
be  always  fare  to  have  one  certain  place  for  them 
Gonflantlv  to  retire  to  at  night.  Partition  off  their 
neds,  and  make  them  as  near  the  w'aier  as  poffiblc. 
Always  feed  them  there,  as  it  makes  them  love 
home,  ducks  being  of  a rambling  nature.  Their 
eggs  fhoiild  be  taken  away  till  they  be  inclinable  to 
fet,  and  it  is  beff  for  every  duck,  as  well  as  every 
fowl,  to  fit  upon  her  own  eggs. 

The  keeping  of  geefe  is  attended  with  little  trou- 
ble ; but  they  fpoil  a deal  of  grafs,  no  creature 
e.h.oofing  to  eat  after  them.  When  the  goflings  be 
batched,  let  them  be  kept  within  doors,  and  lettuce 
leaves  and  peas  boiled  in  milk  are  very  good  for 
them.  Vfhen  they  be  about  to  lay,  drive  them  to 
their  nefts,  and  ihut  them  up,  and  fet  every  goofe 
with  its  own  eggs,  alw  ays  feeding  them  at  one  place, 
and  at  dated  times.  They  will  feed  upon  all  fort* 
s tjl 
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of  grain  and  grafs ; and  you  may  gather  acorns, 
parboil  them  in  ale,  and  it  will  fatten  them  fur* 
prifmgly. 

Turkics  require  more  trouble  to  bring  them  up 
than  common  poultry.  The  hen  will  lay  till  Ihe  be 
five  years  old.  Be  fure  always  to  feed  them  near 
the  place  where  you  intend  they  fliould  lay,  and 
feed  them  four  or  five  times  each  day,  they  being- 
great  devourers.  While  they  be  fitting,  they  mult 
have  plenty  of  vi6hials  before  them,  and  alfo  be 
kept  warm.  To  fattcii  them,  you  mnft  give  them 
fodden  barley  and  fodden  oats,  for  the  firfl;  fortnight, 
and  then  cram  them  as  you  do  capons. 

If  you  keep  pigeons,  which  arc  generally  hurtful 
to  your  neighbours,  take  care  to  feed  them  well, 
or  yon  will  lofe  them  all.  They  are  great  devourers, 
and  yield  but  little  profit.  Their  ncjfs  fhonld  be 
made  private  and  feparate,  or  they  will  always  dif- 
tnrb  one  another.  Be  fare  to  keep  their  houfe  clean, 
atid  lay  among  their  food  fume  hemp-feed,  of  which 
they  are  great  lovers. 

'ranie  rabbits  are  very  fertile,  bringing  firth  every 
month  ; and  as  foon  as  they  have  kindled,  put  them 
to  the  buck,  or  they  will  deftroy  their  young.  The 
befl  food  for  them  is  the  fwceteff  hay,  ofts  and  bran, 
inarflimallows,  fowthiftlc,  parfley,  cabbage- leaves, 
clovcr-grafs,  &c.  always  fVedi.  If  yon  do  ngt  keep 
them  clean,  they  will  poifon  both  thcmfvlvcs  and 
thdfe  that  look  after  them. 

The  belt  way  to  cram  a capon  or  a turkey  is, 
take  barley  meal  jiropcily  fifted,  and  mix  it  with 
new  milk.  Make  it  into  a good  flifl  dough  paftc; 
then  make  it  into  long  crams  or  rolls,  big  in  the 
middle,  and  finall  at  both  ends.  d’hen  wetting 
them  in  lukewarm  milk,  give  tlie  capon  a full  gorge 
three  times  a day,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  in 
two  or  three  weeks  it  will  be  as  fat  as  iiecdlary. 

F f 3 Fowls 
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Fowls  are  very  liable  to  a diforder  called  the  plp^ 
which  is  a white  thin  fcale  growing  on  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  will  prevent  poultry  from  feeding.  This 
is  eafily  difcerned,  and  generally  proceeds  from 
drinking  puddle  water,  or  want  of  water,  or  eating 
filthy  meat.  This,  however,  may  be  cured,  by 
pulling  off  the  fcale  with  your  nail,  and  then  rub- 
bing the  tongue  with  fait. 

The  flux  in  poultry  comes  from  their  eating  too 
much  meat,  and  the  cure  is,  to  give  them  peas  and 
bran  fcalded.  If  your  poultry  be  much  troubled 
with  lice,  (which  is  common,  proceeding  from  cor- 
rupt food,  and  other  caufes)  take  pepper  beaten 
fmall,  mix  it  with  warm  water,  wafli  your  poultry 
with  it,  and  it  will  kill  all  kinds  of  vermin. 
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A Catalogue  of  Garden  Siufs,  Poultry^  and  Fi/h^  in 
Seafon  in  thx  different  Months  of  the  Year, 


, Fruits* 

JANUARY.  Pears,  apples,  nuts,,  almonds,  med- 
lars, fervices,  and  grapes. 

February.  Pears,  apples,  and  grapes. 

March.  Pears,  apples,  and  forced  ftrawberries. 
April.  Apples,  pears,  forced  cherries,  and  apri- 
cots for  tarts. 

May.  Pears,  apples,  ftrawberries,  melons,  green 
apricots,  cherries,  goofeberries,  and  currants  for  tarts. 

June.  Currants,  goofeberries,  ftrawberries,  cher- 
ries, peaches,  pears,  apples,  apricots,  melons,  grapes, 
neftarines,  and  pine-apples. 

July.  Peaches,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  goofeber- 
ries, apricots,  plums,  neflarines,  melons,  ralpberries, 
ftrawberries,  and  pine- apples. 

Augujl.  Apples,  cherries,  plums,  neflarines/ 
peaches,  mulberries,  filberts,  figs,  grapes,  pears,  cur- 
rants, goofeberries,  ftrawberries,  melons,  and  pine- 
apples. 

September.  Walnuts,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  lazaroles,  quinces,  medlars,  hazel-nuts,  fil- 
berts, morello  cherries,  currants,  melons,  and  pine- 
apples. 

OSlober.  Services,  medlars,  figs,  peaches,  grapes, 
walnuts,  black  and  white  bullace,  pears,  quinces, 
filberts,  hazel-nuts,  and  apples. 

November.  Pears,  apples,  bullace,  walnuts,  hazel- 
nuts, cheftnuts,  medlars,  fervices,  and  grapes. 

December.  Pears,  apples,  medlars,  walnuts,  cheft- 
nuts, fervices,  hazel-nuts,  and  grapes. 
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Roots  and  Vegetables, 

January.  Spinach,  purple  and  white  brocoli, 
fprouts,  coleworts,  favoys,  cabbages,  celery,  endive, 
chervil,  forrel,  parfley,  beets,  cardoons,  tarragon, 
turnips,  radifl"),  rape,  imiftard,  creffes,  lettuces,  hyf- 
fop,  pot-marjoram,  I'avory,  thyme,  cucumbers  from 
h9t-houfevS,  mint,  fleirrets,  Icorzonera,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  parfnips,  fage,  afparagus,  Jerufalem 
artichokes,  and  mufhrooms. 

February.  Coleworts,  favoys,  cabbages,  creffes, 
lettuces^  chard-beets,  celery,  forrel,  endive,  chervil, 
parfley,  beets,  cardoons,  purple  and  white  brocoli, 
fprouts,  marjoram,  favory,  thyme,  tanfey,  burner, 
mint,  tarragon,  turnips,  radiflies,  rape,  and  muflard. 
AHb  may  be  had,  forced  radifltes,  cucumbers,  kid- 
ney-beans, and  afparagus. 

March,  Spinach,  favoys,  cabbages,  borecole,  cole- 
worts, fhalots,  garlick,  onions,  jerufalem  artichokes, 
parfnips,  turnips,  carrots,  multard,  creffes,  chives^ 
lettuces,  muflirooms,  tanfey,  endive,  celery,  fennel, 
parfley,  beets,  cardoons,  brocoli,  kidney-beans, 
cucumbers,  hyflbp,  pot-marjoram,  winter  favory, 
thyme,  burner,  mint,  tarragon,  turnips,  rape,  and 
radifhes. 

April.  Brocoli,  fprouts,  coleworts,  chervil,  parfley, 
fennel,  fpinach,  radifhes,  tarragon,  burner,  forrel, 
endive,  celery,  young  onions,  lettuces,  thyme,  and 
all  forts  of  fallads  and  pot  herbs. 

May.  Spinach,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  early 
cabbages,  radifhes,  turnips,  carrots,  early  potatoes, 
parfley,  forrel,  thyme,  muftard,  creffes,  leltuces,  fen- 
nel, pLirflane,  mint,  balm,  cucumbers,  tragopogon, 
afparagus,  kidney-bean's,  beans,  peas,  and  all  Ibrts 
of  Imall  fallads  and  favory  herbs. 

June.  Peas,  beans,  onions,  radiflies,  parfnips, 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  purflanc,  parfley,  fpinach, 
lettuces,  cucumbers,  artichokes,  kidney-beans,  af- 
paragus. 
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paragus,  rape,  crclTcs,  thyme,  and  all  forts  of  fmall 
fallads  and  pot  herbs.  ^ 

Jidy.  Cauliflowers,  imuflirooms,  falfify,  fcorzo- 
nera,  rocombole,  garlick,  onions,  radjlhes,  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  creffes,  lettuce,  purfiane,  forrel, 
chervil,  Bnochia,  endive,  celery,  artichokes,  fprouts, 
cabbages,  kidney-beans,  beans,  peas,  mint,  balm, 
thyme,  and  all  forts  of  fmall  I'allads  and  pot  herbs. 

Augnjl.  Radifhes,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  peas, 
falfify,  fcorzonera,  fhalots,  garlick,  onions,  endive, 
celery,  beets,  fprouts,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  arti- 
chokes, mufhrooms,  beans,  kidney-beans,  lettuce, 
finochia,  parfley,  marjoram,  favory,  thyme,  and  all 
forts  of  fmall  fallads  and  fweet  herbs. 

September.  Beans,  peas,  falfify,  fcorzonera,  gar- 
lick,  leeks,  onions,  fhalots,  potatoes,  turnips,  car- 
rots, parfley,  celery,  endive,  cardoons,  cauliflowers, 
fprouts,  cabbages,  artichokes,  muflirooms,  kidney- 
beans,  finochia,  chervil,  forrel,  beets,  lettuces,  and 
all  forts  of  finall  fallads  and  foup  herbs. 

OSloher.  Salfify,  fkirrets,  potatoes,  turnips,  parf- 
nips,  carrots,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  fprouts,  cab- 
bages, finochia,  chervil,  cardoons,  endive,  celery, 
rocombole,  garlick,  fhalots,  leeks,  fcorzonera,  chard- 
beets,  thyme,  favory,  lettuce,  and  all  forts  of  young 
fallads  and  pot  herbs. 

November.  Rocombole,  fhalots,  leeks,  onions, 
fcorzonera,  falfify,  fkirret,  potatoes,  parfnips,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  parfley,  cardoons,  chard-beets,  fpi- 
nach,  coleworts,  fprouts,  favoys,  cauliflowers,  cab- 
bages, Jerufalem  artichokes,  creffes,  endive,  cher- 
vil, lettuces,  and  all  forts  of  finall  fallads  and  pot 
herbs. 

December.  Turnips,  parfnips,  carrots,  purple  and 
white  brocoli,  favoys,  cabbages,  fhalots,  onions, 
leeks,  falfify,  fcorzonera,  fkirrets,  potatoes,  parfley, 
fpinach,  beets,  endive,  celery,  rocombole,'  garlick, 

forced 
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forced  afparagus,  cardoons,  crelTcs,  lettuces,  thyme, 
and  all  forts  of  fmall  fallads  and  pot  herbs. 

Poultry  anK  Game. 

January.  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  tame  pigeons, 
capons,  turkies,  fnipes,  woodcocks,  rabbits,  hares, 
partridges,  and  pheafants. 

February..  Fowls,  pullets,  capons,  turkies,  chick- 
ens, pigeons,  tame  rabbits,  hares,  fnipes,  woodcocks, 
partridges,  and  pheafants. 

March.  Tame  rabbits,  pigeons,  ducklings,  chickens, 
fowls,  capons,  pullets,  and  turkies. 

April.  Chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  pigeons,  ducklings, 
leverets,  and  rabbits. 

May.  Chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  turkey  poults, 
ducklings,  green  geefe,  leverets,  and  rabbits. 

June.  Green  geefe,  chickens,  pullets,  fowls,  plo- 
vers, turkey  poults,  ducklings,  wheat  ears,  leverets, 
and  rabbits. 

July.  Green  geefe,  pigeons,  chickens,  fowls,  pul- 
lets, ducklings,  ducks,  turkey  poults,  leverets,  rab- 
bits, plovers,  wheat  ears,  pheafants,  and  young 
partridges. 

AiiguJL  Turkey  poults,  green  geefe,  chickens, 
fowls,  pullets,  pigeons,  rabbits,  leverets,  ducklings, 
plovers,  wheat  ears,  wild  ducks,  and  pheafants. 

September.  Ducks,  chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  turkies, 
geefe,  larks,  pigeons,  teals,  rabbits,  hares,  partridges, 
and  pheafants, 

Ohober.  Chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  pigeons,  turkies, 
geefe,  fnipes,  woodcocks,  widgeons,  teals,  wild  ducks, 
rabbits,  hares,  larks,  dotterels,  partridges,  and 
pheafants. 

November.  Pigeons,  pullets,  chickens,  fowls,  tur- 
kies, geefe,  larks,  fnipes,  woodcocks,  teals,  widgeons, 
wild  ducks,  rabbits,  hares,  dotterels,  partridges,  and 
pheafants. 
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December.  Fowls,  capons,  pigeons,  pullets,  tur- 
kies,  geefe,  larks,  fnipes,  woodcocks,  rabbits,  hares, 
chickens,  dotterels,  widgeons,  teals,  wild  ducks, 
partridges,  and  pheafants. 

Fijh. 

January.  Cod,  crawfifh,  eels,  lampreys,  perch, 
tench,  carp,  fturgeon,  fkate,  thornback,  turbot, 
plaice,  flounders,  foies,  oyfters,  prawns,  crabs,  lob- 
fters,  fmelts,  and  whitings. 

Febricary.  Thornback,  turbot,  flounders,  plaice, 
flurgeons,  foies,  cod,  prawns,  oyfters,  crabs,  lob- 
fters,  fmelts,  whitings,  fkate,  crawfifh,  lampreys, 
eels,  carp,  tench,  and  perch. 

March.  T^nch,  carp,  mullets,  eels,  whitings,  foies, 
flvate,  thornback,  turbot,  iobfters,  flounders,  plaice, 
prawns,  crawfifh,  and  crabs. 

April.  Crawfifh,  trout,  tench,  chub,  carp,  mullets, 
fkate,  foies,  turbot,  falmon,  prawns,  Iobfters,  crabs, 
fmelts,  and  herrings. 

May.  Chub,  trout,  eels,  tench,  carp,  fmelts,  her- 
rings, turbots,  foies,  falmon.  prawns,  crabs,  crawfifh, 
and  Iobfters. 

June.  Eels,  pike,  tench,  carp,  trout,  mackerel, 
mullets,  turbot,  foies,  falmon,  fmelts,  Iobfters,  craw- 
fifli,  prawms,  and  herrings. 

July.  Mackarel,  mullets,  haddocks,  cod,  floun- 
ders, plaice,  foies,  herrings,  carp,,  falmon,  fl<.ate, 
thornback,  pike,  tench,  Iobfters,  eels,  crawfifli,  and 
prawns. 

Augufl.  Thornbacks,  fixate,  plaice,  flounders,  had- 
docks, cod,  carp,  pike,  herrings,  mackerel,  inifllets, 
oyfters,  prawns,  crawfifh,  eels,  and  Iobfters. 

September.  Thornbacks,  plaice,  flounders,  had- 
docks, cod,  carp,  falmon,  fmelts,  foies,  fkate,  oyfters, 
Iobfters,  pikt:,  and  tench. 


OSlober, 
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OSfoher.  Brills,  fmelts,  bearbet,  holobert,  doraas, 
perch,  tench,  carp,  pike,  gudgeons,  oyfters,  mufTels, 
cockles,  lobfters,  and  falmon  trout. 

November.  Salmon,  bearbet,  holoberts,  dorees, 
gurnets,  tench,  pike,  carp,  f'melts,  falmon  trout, 
mufTels,  cockles,  gudgeons,  lobfters,  and  oyfters. 

December.  Bearbet,  holoberts,  dorees,  fturgeon, 
gurnets,  turbot,  carp,  foies,  codlings,  cod,  fmelts, 
oyfters,  mufTels,  cockles,  eels,  and  gudgeons. 

N.  B.  Beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  are  in  feafon  all 
the  year;  houfe-lamb,  in  January,  February,  March, 
November,  and  December ; grafs-lamb,  in  April, 
May,  June,  July,  Augufl,  September,  and  Ofto- 
ber ; pork,  in  January,  February,  March,  Septem- 
ber, October,  November,  and  December ; buck- 
venifon,  in  June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September  ; 
and  doe-venifon,  in  Oclober,  Nt>vembci‘,  and  De- 
cember, 
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A TABLE  to  cad  up  Ex  fences,  or  Wage?. 
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A TABLE  to  caft  up  Expences  or  Wages  by  the 
Day,  Week,  Month,  or  Year. 
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